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FOREWORD 


By Michael Slater 
President, MicroDesign Resources 
Publisher and Editorial Director, Microprocessor Report 


This book, which provides an exceptionally complete view of the POWER and PowerPC 
architectures, comes at a fortuitous time. After years of evolution, PowerPC is rising to a 
position of great importance among microprocessor architectures. 

In the past 15 years, a new style of computer architecture, called RISC (for reduced 
instruction set computer), has emerged. While Intel’s x86 architecture, which is quite the 
opposite of RISC, still dominates microprocessor shipments for general-purpose computers, 
virtually every new architecture designed in the last decade follows the RISC principles. 
Already dominant in high-performance workstations, RISC proponents hope that the new 
architectures gradually will replace the older-style designs in mainstream personal computers. 

IBM had a rocky start in the RISC business. After pioneering RISC work accomplished 
by the team led by IBM scientist John Cocke in the late seventies and early eighties, IBM 
lagged upstarts MIPS and SPARC in commercializing the technology. IBM’s first commercial 
RISC-based system, the RT, was a flop—but the company kept pushing forward. In 1990, 
IBM’s RS/6000 family of workstations and servers debuted, introducing a new architecture 
called POWER. This family has been quite successful in the UNIX market. 

Not content to have its RISC architecture serve only this market, IBM entered into a 
remarkable alliance in the summer of 1991. IBM joined with Apple and Motorola to create 
the PowerPC architecture, a derivative of POWER that finetunes the architecture with a range 
of single-chip implementations in mind. 

The PowerPC alliance is remarkable in many ways. For IBM, it represents a radical shift 
away from the “we can do it all ourselves" approach that had dominated the company's thinking 
for decades. For Apple, it is a partnership with what had been that company's archenemy. 
And for Motorola, pursuing PowerPC meant de-emphasizing the 88000 architecture in which 
the company had invested so heavily. 

By putting aside their separate agendas and entering into this pivotal alliance, the three 
companies меге able to pool their strengths. The result is an architecture —PowerPC—that 
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many observers believe is the one most likely to wrest control of the personal computer 
industry away from Intel’s aging x86 architecture. 

Apple, as the only personal computer other than IBM with control over both its hardware 
and software, made the brave decision to shift the mainstream of its product line to PowerPC, a 
transition that is now underway. Apple’s use of PowerPC ensures the architecture of a market 
far larger than that of any RISC design focused on UNIX, as the POWER architecture has 
been. 

At the same time, IBM has started a new division, Power Personal Systems, to build per- 
sonal computers using PowerPC microprocessors, and IBM Personal Software is developing 
the Workplace operating system for PowerPC. In yet another sign of its willingness to sacri- 
fice corporate dogma to be a stronger competitor, IBM is working with Motorola to provide a 
version of Microsoft’s Windows NT for PowerPC. Breaking from its proprietary past, IBM is 
virtually giving away the system designs required for other system makers to build PowerPC 
computers compatible with IBM’s. 

The PowerPC architecture won’t be limited to desktop and portable computers, either. 
Motorola and IBM are both developing implementations for embedded control, and Ford 
Motor Company plans to use PowerPC chips in its next-generation power-train controllers. 
IBM is developing large multiprocessor systems using the architecture, potentially replacing 
aging mainframe designs, and there are signs that many of IBM's traditional product lines 
could be revamped using the POWER and PowerPC architectures. The POWER and PowerPC 
architectures are therefore of tremendous importance to the future of computing devices, 
from embedded engine controllers to large-scale computer systems. In addition, the two 
architectures are particularly interesting to study because they provide an illuminating example 
of how an instruction-set design can evolve to address different market needs. 

This book is unique in both the breadth and depth of its coverage of these architectures. 
Benefiting from the cooperation of the designers at IBM, the authors have provided not only 
the details of the architecture, but the even more important *whys"—the reasons behind the 
design decisions. By covering the implementations (i.e., the actual chip designs) as well as 
the abstract definitions, the reader is afforded a view of the critical relationships between 
architecture and implementation. Finally, by comparing the PowerPC 601 to another recent 
RISC design, Digital's Alpha 21064, the authors provide a perspective on how the PowerPC 
approach differs from that of one of its key competitors. Any reader seeking a deeper 
understanding of these hallmark RISC designs and the principles behind them will find this 
book unusually rewarding. 
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РВЕҒАСЕ 


This book is ап in-depth exploration of a very significant family of high-performance com- 
puters. This study includes a discussion of the important characteristics of the architectures 
and their implementations, as well as the important design principles that bind them together. 
As such, the book forms a detailed case study of the new generation of RISCs (Reduced 
Instruction Set Computers). 

POWER and PowerPC promise to be dominant architectures during the 1990s. Their 
implementations have already been accepted as the basis for a broad range of commercial 
computer systems and embedded applications. The POWER architecture was developed by 
IBM and was introduced in the RS/6000 series of workstations in 1990. More recently, 
IBM combined with Motorola, Apple, and others in the PowerOpen consortium to develop the 
PowerPC architecture, with the goal of supporting a range of systems from personal computers 
to large-scale multiprocessors. The first PowerPC implementation, the PowerPC 601, is poised 
to challenge Intel for supremacy in low-cost desktop computing. 

This book will be of interest to some readers simply because it describes popular computers 
they may personally use (now or in the future). There is, however, a broader interest. Because 
POWER and PowerPC were developed expressly for implementation in high-performance 
processors, and because of the many unique features in these implementations, they give us, 
collectively, an excellent vehicle for studying modern high-performance computer architecture 
and the interplay between architecture and implementation. 

This book describes the architectures—POWER and PowerPC, processor implementations— 
POWERI, POWER2, and PowerPC 601, and a variety of system implementations, ranging 
from PCs to workstations to multiprocessor servers to massively parallel systems. Each is 
described at a level of detail normally found only in manuals, but from a much broader per- 
spective and with substantially more explanation and discussion. This detail is necessary to 
clarify the numerous relevant issues. We focus, however, on ideas, techniques, and trade-offs, 
and often discuss design alternatives not chosen by the implementors. 

We have chosen the POWER and PowerPC architectures and implementations as the topic 
of the book primarily because they are such a good target for study: They incorporate many 
optimizations at both the architecture and hardware level, and their descriptions naturally lead 
to discussion of important ideas. Throughout our preparation of the manuscript, we relied on 
the cooperation of those involved with the development of these architectures and the official 
IBM technical reference manuals. We also relate these architectures to other commercial 
designs, such as the DEC Alpha. 
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By RISC standards, the POWER and PowerPC instruction sets are “rich” in that they 
often achieve parallelism by expressing multiple operations in the same instruction, and their 
implementations are targeted at a high degree of parallel operation, rather than a fast clock 
period. Consequently, the POWER family represents a distinct design style both in architecture 
and implementation. The family also illustrates an interesting evolution of architecture and 
implementation. The family now includes two related architectures and the first three of a 
growing number of distinct implementations, each having its specific goals and constraints. 

This book is intended for computer professionals who are interested in acquiring more 
knowledge of second-generation RISCs, superscalar machines, and the IBM RISC Sys- 
tem/6000 or PowerPC in particular. The book can also be used as a case study of a high- 
performance second-generation RISC in senior undergraduate or first-year graduate courses on 
computer architecture. This is what the book is truly about: Using а modern second-generation 
RISC as a vehicle for studying and evaluating computer architecture. 

Although the book has a clear hardware orientation, it should also be valuable to software 
designers interested in performance optimization. To get the most in performance from a 
modern, high-performance system, it has become necessary to understand the internal working 
of that system. The differences between optimal and nonoptimal program performance can 
often hinge on very subtle hardware/software interactions. Indeed, the interplay between 
hardware and software is at the heart of the RISC revolution. 


The book is organized to offer maximum flexibility to readers who might wish to pursue one 
topic over another or in an order that better suits their needs. Chapter 1 surveys concepts 
of modern computer architecture; Chapter 2 describes the POWER architecture; and Chap- 
ters 3-5 cover its first implementation, the POWERI, as used in the ІВМ RS/6000 model 
560 workstation. Chapter 6 describes a more recent and higher performance POWER im- 
plementation, POWER2. Chapters 7-9 describe the PowerPC architecture and the PowerPC 
601 implementation. Chapter 10 covers system components, including main memory and 
input/output. Chapter 11 compares the PowerPC 601 and the Alpha 21064. Appendix А 
discusses the IEEE 754 Floating-Point Standard. Appendices В-Е list POWER and PowerPC 
instructions and instruction formats. 

Consequently, there are several ways to read the book or parts of it, depending on а reader's 
interests. One way, obviously, is to follow the outline just described. A reader interested only 
in POWER and the RS/6000can read Chapters 2-6 and selected subsections of Chapter 10. On 
the otherhand, a reader interested in PowerPC can read Chapters 7-9 and sections 10.2-10.3 
of Chapter 10. Another alternative is topical coverage, as follows: 


Ш Concepts of modern computers: Chapters 1, 4.2, 4.4, and 5.2. 


Ш POWER and PowerPC instruction set architecture: Chapters 2, 6.2, 7, 9.2, 9.3, 9.6, and 
11.3. 
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@ Pipelined implementations: Chapters 3, 6.3-6.6, 8.2, 8.5, and 11.2. 

Ш Cache memories: Chapters 5, 6.7, 6.8, 8.4, 9.4—9.6, and a subsection of 11.2. 
@ Multiprocessing: Chapter 9. 

Ш System organization: Chapter 10. 

Ш Comparative computer architecture: Chapters 7.6, 7.7, 8.5, and 11. 


Portions of this material were class-tested in two environments: (1) three-day intensive 
courses on the architecture and hardware of the RS/6000 taught at the IBM Advanced Work- 
station Division in Austin, Texas, and at other IBM locations, and (2) a first-year graduate 
level course on computer architecture at the University of Maryland. Students felt that an in- 
depth case study provided great help toward understanding concepts, techniques, and design 
trade-offs in computer architecture. 
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MODERN COMPUTER 


DESIGN CONCEPTS 


As usually defined, computer architecture is the interface between hardware and software. 
Time has shown it to be an unstable interface—like a fault line. Architectures are created for 
hardware and software technologies as they exist at a specific time. As technologies evolve, 
stresses build, and hardware and software are no longer matched at the interface; eventually the 
stress becomes great enough toforcearchitectural changes that accommodate a new alignment 
of hardware and software. 

Often, changes in architecture are relatively small and occur gradually; in other cases they 
are more dramatic. A major tremor occurred in the early 1980s. At that time, technology, 
both hardware and software, that was capable of higher performance and lower cost was being 
held back by architectures and architectural concepts that had been defined years, sometimes 
decades, earlier. 

The dramatic shift in the hardware/software interface that occurred in the early 1980s 
resulted in processors with simplified architectures known as RISCs, or Reduced Instruction 
Set Computers. At IBM and leading universities in the United States several new architectures 
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were developed to allow streamlined hardware with a high degree of overlap in instruction 
processing. A goal of the IBM research project that developed a computer known as the 801 
was single-cycle execution of all instructions. For a project at the University of California 
at Berkeley single-chip implementations were a driving force for architecture simplifications, 
and at Stanford University overlapped implementations with simple control were the goal. 
A characteristic of all these research projects was a reliance on studies of instruction usage 
patterns in real programs to aid in the architecture simplification process. Because high- 
level languages have to be translated into optimized sequences of relatively primitive RISC 
instructions, compiler technology was, and continues to be, a key element of the RISC 
“movement.” 

RISC-based microprocessors began to appear in commercial products in the mid 1980s at 
companies such as MIPS (based on the Stanford project) and Sun Microsystems (the SPARC, 
based on the Berkeley RISC). In 1986, IBM announced the IBM Personal Computer RT 
(RISC Technology) as its first commercial RISC system. The IBM RT was not particularly 
successful, and it began to look as though IBM would fail commercially with a technology it 
had advanced. 

Following the initial tremor that led to RISC, however, additional shifting in the hard- 
ware/software interface has occurred. Development has continued with a second generation 
of RISC architectures that take advantage of higher integration levels, more advanced soft- 
ware, and greater demand for processor performance. With the second generation, IBM made 
aremarkable comeback. The IBM RS/6000 incorporating the POWER architecture was intro- 
duced in early 1990 and has become a leading member of the second generation RISCs. The 
RS/6000 processor achieves high performance by using several innovations such as initiating 
multiple instructions each clock cycle. 

The PowerPC architecture, announced in the fall of 1991, isanevolution of POWER. While 
the POWER architecture, implemented in the RS/6000, was originally targeted at workstation 
systems, the PowerPC architecture is suitable for general purpose personal computer applica- 
tions and multiprocessor servers, as well as workstations. Developed as a joint project of IBM, 
Motorola, and Apple, the PowerPC, more than anything else, is intended to challenge Intel's 
supremacy in personal computers. The “battle for the desktop" that is shaping up promises to 
be one of historical proportions, and the PowerPC will be a major participant. 

Because of their many innovations and because they illustrate an evolutionary development 
based on experience, changing design constraints, and the marketplace, POWER and PowerPC 
present us with excellent case studies in modern high-performance computer architecture 
and design. Before beginning our extended study of POWER and PowerPC, we use the 
remainder of this chapter to provide background on the basic concepts of RISC architectures, 
implementations, and software. 
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The acronym RISC was coined by Carlo Sequin of the University of California at Berkeley 
to describe a microprocessor being developed by a group led by David Patterson and Sequin. 
The Berkeley project, begun in the early 1980s, was inspired by the IBM 801, but many of the 
RISC concepts had been articulated for even earlier high-performance systems, beginning at 
least with the CDC 6600, developed in the early 1960s. 

The expression “RISC” seems to suggest that the number of instructions is reduced, but 
reduction is not a key aspect of what are now classified as RISC architectures. RISC actually 
reflects a design philosophy in which the implementation is targeted at high performance and 
is made visible to software (the compiler, to be more precise). This philosophy tends to result 
in an instruction set with a high degree of regularity and individual instructions performing 
relatively primitive operations. Features of this type, which are an effect of applying the RISC 
philosophy, are often confused with the RISC philosophy itself. 

To better illustrate the properties of RISCs, let us first consider the alternative: CISCs 
(Complex Instruction Set Computers). Some CISCs have single machine instructions that 
can read one or more operands from memory, operate on them, and then store result back to 
memory. For example, a CISC instruction might perform a memory-to-memory floating-point 
multiplication: 


тепті + r2) = mem(rl + r2) ж mem(r3 + disp) 


The contents of registers rl and r2 are added to form the memory address for operand 1; r3 
and a displacement value are added to form the address for operand 2. Operands 1 and 2 are 
loaded from memory and multiplied. The result is then stored back to memory at the location 
formed by adding rl and r2. Such an instruction might be encoded in several bytes and use 
several fields to specify the various operands. 

A typical RISC would replace the single CISC instruction with the following sequence of 
simpler instructions:! 


loadf fpl =mem(rl + r2) # load first floating-point number 
loadf #р2 = mem(r3 + disp) #load second 

ши fp3=fpl,fp2 # floating multiply 

storef mem(rl + r2) = fp3 # store result 


The first two instructions load memory operands into floating-point registers, the third 
multiplies them, and the fourth stores the result to memory. This example illustrates some of 
the properties that RISC architectures often have: 


'We are using an assembly language similar to the one we will use for the POWER architecture; see the end of 
Section 2.2 for a description. 
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Ш The instructions perform primitive operations. An instruction performs only a single 
load, store, or register operation. 


Ш All instructions loading data from memory place it in an explicit register; all stores take 
data from aregister. Architectures of this type are sometimes referred to as “load-store” 
or "register-register" architectures. 


Ш There are often separate register files: one for addressing and integer operations, the 
other for floating-point operations. 


Other properties sometimes considered to be “‘RISCy,” although not evident from our 
example, include the following: 


Ш Tosimplify decoding, instructions areall the same length with a few interrelated formats. 


Ш There are no implicitly set condition codes; codes are either explicitly set, or branch 
instructions explicitly test registers. 


Some authors have prepared detailed tables and checklists of RISC features to classify 
architectures by their relative degrees of “RISCiness.” We think this checklist mentality gives 
the wrong idea. The general philosophy is important, not the presence or absence of specific 
features. In fact, the POWER and PowerPC architectures violate several of the generally 
accepted RISC “rules.” 

RISC architectures provide several advantages, including the following: 


Ш The compiler has a direct, often explicit view of performance features. Because the 
architecture is keyed to implementation, performance features can be directly manipu- 
lated by software. This can lead to blurring of “architecture” and “implementation” as 
traditionally defined, thatis, where performance issues are unrelated to the architecture. 


Ш Compilation is simplified. Compilers only have primitives to work with, and there 
are fewer choices to be made. This simplification was one of the controversial issues 
surrounding the RISC revolution. Some CISC architectures had been directed toward 
closing the “semantic gap” with operating systems and high-level languages on one 
side of the gap, and hardware implementation on the other. In the process of closing 
the semantic gap, instruction sets became increasingly complicated. RISC architects 
recognize that the semantic gap, even when wide, can be bridged efficiently with a good 
compiler—the semantic gap itself is not an obstacle. 


?[n fact, the traditional architecture/implementation distinction may have been an obstacle to the widespread 
discovery of RISCs until the early 1980s. It is interesting to note that computers developed much earlier at the 
Control Data Corporation, and considered by many to be the original RISCs, do not draw the conventional architec- 
ture/implementation distinction. They have architectures defined in terms of a specific hardware implementation. 
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@ Less integrated circuit area is required. Smaller chips tend to give higher yields during 
fabrication. A chip with fewer gates will also tend to consume less power. It is 
interesting to note that a single-chip implementation is not crucial to the success of a 
RISC, however; the major IBM RS/6000 systems have used multiple-chip processor 
designs. 


Ш A simple architecture can lead to shorter design times. Designers have fewer special 
cases and fewer design bugs to deal with. This means a shorter time-to-market, which 
can be critical in determining the success or failure of a processor implementation. 


With advances in technology, the last advantage seems to be diminishing in importance. 
Computer-Aided Design (CAD) tools, as well as a base of experience to build upon, are 
allowing designers to execute increasingly complex implementations while maintaining short 
design cycles. 

RISC architectures also have some disadvantages, such as the following: 


@ More instructions are needed than for a CISC to get the same job done. More memory 
is needed to hold the instructions, and more instructions must be fetched and executed. 


Ш More registers are needed, as is evident from our brief example, above. The CISC 
version only requires registers rl, r2, and r3 for computing addresses. The RISC 
version requires three floating-point registers in addition to rl, r2, and r3. 


The first disadvantage can be partially overcome through judicious use of more powerful 
instructions (seemingly counter to the RISC philosophy); as we shall see, this tactic is an im- 
portant part of POWER and PowerPC. The second disadvantage is diminishing in importance 
as integrated circuit technology increases available logic circuits. 

Although the RISC philosophy has been defined in rather general terms in this section, we 
will elaborate on the philosophy and point out specific examples throughout the book. 


1.3 An Introduction to Pipelining 


Pipelining is a way of achieving high performance by breaking instruction processing into a 
series of stages that are connected like the stations in an assembly line. This assembly line for 
instruction processing is referred to as the pipeline. As instructions flow down the pipeline, 
hardware in each stage performs some processing, until instructions leaving the pipeline 
are completely processed. Pipelining achieves high performance through the parallelism of 
processing several instructions at once, each in a different pipeline stage. 

Pipelining is a fundamental implementation technique that is used for most RISC archi- 
tectures. Indeed, exposing certain characteristics of the pipeline’s structure to software is 
the basis for many of the commonly enunciated RISC features. As an example of pipelined 
processing, consider one way instruction processing can be broken into stages: 
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1. Instruction fetching: The program counter is used to fetch the next instruction to be 
processed. Instructions are usually held in an instruction cache memory that is read 
during the fetch stage. 


2. Instruction decoding and operand fetching: The opcode and operands are inspected and 
control signals are generated. Register specifiers from the instruction are used to read 
operands from the register file(s). 


3. Instruction execution: The operation specified by the opcode is performed. For memory 
access instructions, the operation forms the effective memory address. 


4. Memory access: Data is loaded from or stored to memory. A data cache memory is 
typically used. 


B. Result write-back: The result of the operation is written back into the register file. 


Cache memories, used in the instruction fetch and memory access stages, are small high- 
speed memories that keep recently used blocks of main memory. Statistics, as well as long 
experience, have shown that such recently used blocks of instructions or data are likely to be 
used again in the near future. If a memory address matches one of the blocks held in the 
cache, there is a “hit,” and the memory reference is satisfied by the cache. Otherwise, there is 
a “miss,” and the reference is sent to main memory, with the accessed block being transferred 
into the cache. Cache memories are discussed in detail in Chapter 5. For the reader not 
familiar with caches, it could be worthwhile to skip ahead and read Section 5.2. 

Each pipeline stage consists of combinational logic and/or high-speed memory inthe form 
of a register file or cache memory. The stages are separated by ranks of latches or flip-flops 
(Figure 1.1). The five pipeline stages in Figure 1.1 are labeled with two-letter abbreviations: 


IF: Instruction Fetch 
ID: Instruction Decode 
EX:  EXecution 
ME: MEmory access 
WB:  Wirite-Back results 


A common clock signal synchronizes pipeline latches between each stage, so all latches 
capture data produced by the pipeline stages at the same time. The clock "pumps" instructions 
down the pipeline. At the beginning of a clock period, or clock cycle, data and control from 
a partially processed instruction are held in a pipeline latch; this information forms the inputs 
for the logic making up the next stage. During the clock period, signals propagate through 
combinational logic, or access high-speed memories, and produce an output in time to be 
captured in the next pipeline latch at the end of the clock period. 

In a well-designed pipeline, all the stages contain logic with roughly the same signal 
propagation delay. The clock period has to be long enough to accommodate the time required 
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Latch Latch Latch Latch Latch Latch 


IF ID EX ME WB 
inst. memory write- 
inst. fetch decode execute access back 


(b) A schematic notation we will be using. The thin vertical rectangles represent the 
latches, and the lines with arrows indicate the flow of information—data or instructions. 


FIGURE 1.1 A five-stage pipeline. 


by the slowest stage. By making all the stages roughly equal in delay, instruction processing 
can be done by a minimum number of stages. 

The pipeline is designed to start a new instruction (and finish an instruction) each clock 
period. Therefore, the clock period determines throughput, that is, the rate at which instructions 
can be executed. The time it takes for a single instruction to traverse the entire length of the 
pipeline is referred to as its latency. For example, if the pipeline in Figure 1.1 were clocked at 
50 MHz, the maximum throughput is one instruction per 20 ns or 50 million instructions per 
second (MIPS). The pipeline latency is five clock periods ог 100 ns. 

Without pipelining, throughput would be the reciprocal of latency. In our example, if there 
were no pipelining, the maximum throughput would be one instruction per 100 ns or 10 MIPS. 
In reality, the nonpipelined throughput might be a little better because the pipeline latches add 
some overhead to the overall latency. Removing them might lead to a slightly smaller latency 
than 100 ns. 
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As we have assumed until now, pipeline throughput is one instruction per clock period if 
all the instructions are independent entities. In practice, however, they are often dependent. 
An example of dependent instructions occurs when one instruction produces output data 
used as input by another instruction. Consider again the memory-to-memory floating-point 
multiplication sequence. 


loadf Ірі =mem(rl + r2) # load first floating-point number 
loadf fp2 = mem(r3 + disp) 3 load second 

multf fp3=fpl,fp2 # floating multiply 

storef mem(rl + r2) = fp3 # store result 


The two load instructions are independent of each other, but the floating-point multiplica- 
tion uses the data loaded from memory, so it depends on the two loads that precede it. Also, 
the store instruction depends on the floating-point multiplication, because it stores the product. 
Because of dependences, an instruction may be held back in a pipeline stage while it waits for 
data from a previous instruction. When an instruction is held for one or more clock periods, 
“bubbles” develop in the pipeline. 

Another type of dependence involves contention for a hardware resource. For example, a 
multiplication might use logic in the execution stage for several clock periods. An instruction 
immediately following the multiplication will be blocked, waiting for the EX stage. This is an 
example of a resource dependence. When two instructions need the same hardware resource 
at the same time (e.g., logic in the EX stage), one is blocked due to the resource dependence. 
Other shared resources that might result in resource dependences are data buses or register file 
read and write ports. 


Visualizing Pipeline Fiow 


Because many instructions can be in a pipeline at once, some blocked due to dependences, it is 
not always easy to imagine the timing as instructions flow through a pipe. Yet understanding 
timing is essential to understanding the performance characteristics of pipelines. To help the 
reader visualize the flow through a pipeline, we introduce a tabular description. Figure 1.2 
illustrates the flow for our memory-to-memory multiplication example. There is one row for 
each instruction, and time (in clock periods) goes across the page, delineating the columns. 
The table entries name the pipeline stage used by the instruction denoted by the row, at the time 
denoted by the column. For example, at clock period 3, the instruction i2 is in the execution 
(EX) stage. Bubbles in the pipeline are denoted as dots. The set of bubbles in the third row 
illustrates the data dependence involving fp2. The load of fp2 must finish and write fp2 before 
the multiply can read it. We will use the tabular notation when we want a compact description 
of pipeline flow. 
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012 3 4 5 67 8 9 1011 12 13 
loadf fpl = тет(г1+г2) IF ID EX ME WB 
loadf fp2 =mem(r3+disp) IF ID EX ME WB 
ти fp3=fpl,fp2 Е. . : ID EX ME WB 
storef mem(r1+r2) = fp3 Е. . A ID EX ME WB 


FIGURE 1.2 An instruction sequence having pipeline bubbles (shown as dots). 


Figure 1.3 shows three of the key clock periods during the execution of the above sequence. 
Each latch is labeled with the instruction being held in the latch. The opcode and target register 
are shown along the top half of the latch, and all source registers are shown along the bottom. 

Notice that a pipeline stage is not considered executed until the instruction is clocked into 
the latches at the beginning of the next stage. In Figure 1.3, the multiply sits in the latches at 
the beginning of the ID stage. When register fp2 is available it is clocked to the next set of 
latches; only then is it considered to have executed the ID stage. 


Unlike our simple examples thus far, real programs contain conditional branch instructions to 
alter the instruction flow. A conditional branch results in a form of feedback in the pipeline 
where a test on data is performed by one instruction, typically in the execution stage, and the 
result is fed back to the I-fetch stage to control fetching of future instructions. 

Conditional branches thus lead to another type of dependence, the control dependence, 
where the next instruction to be fetched and started down the pipeline depends on the execution 
of a preceding branch instruction. Conditional branches may disrupt the flow of instructions 
through a pipeline because the outcome of a conditional branch is not known until it executes. 
Consider the instruction sequence shown in Figure 1.4. 

In the figure, we use a conditional branch where register rl is compared with 0 and 
branches to the instruction labeled NEXT if the condition is true. Assume that the content 
of rl is greater than 0. While the conditional branch instruction is fetched, decoded, and 
executed, the instruction fetch unit must wait until the branch outcome is known before it can 
proceed. In our pipeline, the comparison is done in the EX stage, and fetching must wait for 
the next cycle to begin. A “bubble” ensues for two clock periods during which no instructions 
are fetched and started down the pipe. 


Pipeline Bypasses 


We now turn to a common pipeline optimization, the bypass, the first of many performance 
optimizations to be discussed throughout this book. 
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IF EX ME WB 
storef loadf 
fp2 
fp3 r3 
rl 
r2 
Time=5 
IF " ID EX ME WB 
storef multf 
fp3 
----- 
fp3 брі 
rl fp2 
r2 М 
Тіте-6 


fpl 
fp2 


Time=7 


FIGURE 1.3 A detailed drawing of pipeline flow. Three bubbles appear due to a data depen- 
dence involving register fp2. 


012 3 4 5 6 7 
branch МЕХТ,гІ>0 IF ID EX ME WB 


NEXT: add  r2-r3;1 IF ID EX ME WB 


FIGURE 1.4 Pipeline timing for a conditional branch. 
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IF ID EX ME WB 


memory write- 
execute access back 


Bypasses 


FIGURE 1.5 A pipeline with bypasses. 


012 3 4 5 6 7 8 
loadf fpl =mem(rl+r2) IF ID EX ME WB 
loadf Ғр2 =mem(r3+disp) IF ID EX ME WB 
multf fp3=fpl, fp2 IF . ID EX ME WB 
storef mem(rl+r2) = fp3 IF ID EX ME WB 


FIGURE 1.6 Pipeline flow with bypasses. 


In our example code, we assumed that the result of one instruction can be used by a 
following instruction no sooner than the clock period after it has been written into the register 
file. As we have seen, such a register dependence can produce bubbles in the pipeline. Some 
bubbles can be reduced or eliminated, however, by providing special paths to “bypass” data 
quickly from one stage to another. 

In Figure 1.5, four bypasses have been added. Three go to the Execute stage: from the 
register write-back stage, the memory access stage, and the execution stage. A fourth bypass 
connects the memory access stage back to itself. Typically (but not always), such bypasses 
take signals from the end of a pipeline stage, just before they are latched, and connect them 
to a multiplexer feeding the latch of the stage to which they are being bypassed. In addition 
to the data paths, control hardware must be added to detect cases where the bypasses can be 
used. With these bypasses, the optimized pipeline flow for the earlier code sequence appears 
in Figure 1.6. 

All the bubbles between the multiply and store are now gone, due to the bypass from the 
ME stage back to itself. The remaining bubble between the second load and the multiply, 
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however, cannot be eliminated; the shortest bypass is from the ME stage back to the EX, and 
this leaves one bubble. 

Figure 1.7 shows clock cycles 2 through 5 in detail. Here, the use of the bypasses is more 
evident. The bypass paths are shown only when used, labeled with the register values that 
they contain. 


Pipeline Interlocks 


As we have seen, a dependence for data, control, or resources might cause one instruction 
to become blocked (or "stalled") in a pipeline stage waiting for a preceding instruction to 
produce a result or release a resource. To make sure an instruction is held back when 
necessary, hardware checks for dependences and blocks instructions from proceeding until 
any dependences are resolved. The hardware performing these checks is referred to as interlock 
logic. 

The following are some of the major interlock checks that may be performed as an 
instruction passes down a simple pipeline, such as the one we have described. Determining 
precisely which checks are needed and when they are made is a function of the specific pipeline 
implementation. 


Ш Source registers: Sourceoperand registers must be available during the decode/operand 
read stage; there must be no currently executing instruction that will modify them. 


@ Functional units: In some implementations, afunction may take more than one cycle to 
execute, but it may not be pipelined. This is commonly the case with integer multipliers 
and dividers. In this case, there may be an interlock at the execution stage to block 
following instructions that may need the same execution logic. 


Ш Comparison results: In the instruction fetch stage, comparison results for a conditional 
branch must be complete before instructions following the branch can be fetched. These 
comparison results are typically produced in the execution stage and must be passed 
back in the pipeline in the form of condition code bits, register results, or some type of 
control signals. 


Ш Data cache: If a memory load instruction misses in the data cache, there is a delay 
while the data are fetched from main memory. In many implementations, this delay 
means the data cache resource is blocked. An interlock keeps subsequent instructions 
from proceeding through the memory access stage while the data cache is waiting 
for memory data. In some more aggressive implementations, memory accesses may 
continue through the cache until a number of accesses (usually a small number) have 
missed, then the cache blocks. 
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ME WB 


3 


Time=2 


IF 
storef 
rl 
r2 
fp3 
Time=3 
IF Ж ID z EX ME WB 
storef multf loadf 
fp2 
13 
IF E ID Е ЕХ МЕ WB 
storef multf 
fp3 
-pm Ő 
rl fpl 
r2 fp2 
-I fp3 fp3 
Time=5 


FIGURE 1.7 Detail of pipeline flow using bypasses; bypasses are shown only when used. 
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FIGURE 1.8 Bypass implementation. 


Execution 


Bypass control 


Ш Register write port: In some pipelined implementations, more than one instruction may 
finish at the same time. In this case, there must be an interlock in the write-back stage 
to share a single register file write port. In some implementations with fixed functional 
unit times, this interlock can be done prior to starting the operation rather than at the 
end. 


For an instruction to move from one pipeline stage to the next, all the interlocks at the 
stage must “pass.” In addition, there must be room for the instruction in the next pipeline 
stage. That is, if the instruction in the next pipeline stage is blocked, the instruction in the 
current stage may be forced to hold, even though all its interlocks pass. 

Often, the control logic that manages interlocks also manages the bypasses. For example, 
consider a bypass that moves data from the end of the execution logic into the pipeline latch 
that receives register file data (Figure 1.8). The interlock logic that is responsible for checking 
source operands not only checks the status of the registers in the file, but it also compares the 
source register designator with the result register designator of the instruction currently in the 
execution stage. If there is a match, the source register interlock is considered to “pass,” and 
the interlock logic provides control to steer the execution data into the decode stage output 
latch. 
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П 12 1р El E2 М1 М2 WB 
memory memory write- 
i fetch 1 i fetch 2 i decode execute 1 execute 2 access | access 2 m back 
Bypasses 


FIGURE 1.9 A deep pipeline with bypass paths. 


1.4 Beyond Simple Pipelines 


We complete our overview of pipelined implementations by considering more complex 
pipeline structures. These include deep pipelines that allow faster clock rates, parallel pipelines 
that allow instructions to pass one another, and superscalar implementations that allow multiple 
instructions to be present in the same pipeline stage simultaneously. 


For the pipelines we have discussed thus far, the maximum throughput (i.e., the rate at which 
instructions can be executed), is one per clock period (this is an upper limit; as we have seen, 
dependences usually result in fewer than one instruction per clock period). 

Given this constraint, a rather obvious method for achieving higher throughput is to make 
the clock go faster. This can be done, but it means that each pipeline stage must have less 
signal propagation delay (remember that the delay can be no longer than the clock period). To 
reduce propagation delay, one could use a more clever design to reduce the number of logic 
levels required to do the work in each stage, but this reduction cannot always be achieved. 
Another solution is to use more stages and do less workin each stage. The number of stages in 
a pipeline is commonly referred to as its depth, so by adding stages we are making the pipeline 
deeper. For example, one might be able to reduce the ID and WB delays through better design, 
and the IF, EX, and ME stages might be divided into two stages each (Figure 1.9). 

As long as instructions are independent, deeper pipelining leads to higher throughput 
because the clock is faster. More pipeline stages mean more instructions can be processed in 
parallel. 

With dependent instructions, however, performance improvements are limited because 
some of the additional pipeline stages are filled with bubbles, not instructions. Bubbles occur 
between instructions because one instruction requires a certain amount of work before it can 
pass data or control information to a dependent instruction. Dividing this work into more 
stages simply adds to the number of bubbles separating dependent instructions. As a pipeline 
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0123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
loadf fpl=mem(rl+r2) Il 12 ID Е E2 MI M2 WB 
loadf #р2 = mem(r3+disp) П 12 ID El E2 MI M2 WB 
multf fp3 = ёрі, fp2 Il 12. . . ID EI E2 MI M2 WB 
storef mem(r1+r2) = fp3 Iv du РЕ ID El E2 МІ M2 WB 


FIGURE 1.10 Pipeline flow for deep pipeline. 


is made deeper and the number of bubbles increases, a limit can be reached in performance 
improvements because any additional pipeline stages hold no more instructions, just more 
bubbles. 

For each pipeline stage, some delay typically occurs due to the pipeline register, or latch, 
that divides the stages. This pipeline overhead means the clock period will not be reduced 
in direct proportion to the number of added stages. For example, if a four-stage pipe with 
а 50ns clock period is evenly divided into eight stages, the clock period will probably be 
slightly longer than 25 ns due to the fixed overhead; for example, it might be 28 ns. Therefore, 
performance can actually be reduced for very deep pipelines when instruction dependences 
limit the number of instructions that can be processed at the same time, and pipeline depth 
adds to the overall pipeline latency. 

Figure 1.10 shows the earlier code sequence being operated on by the deeper pipeline. 
Because of dependences, there are more bubbles than before, so the performance improvement 
is not as great as the clock period improvement might suggest. Bypassing is less effective than 
in the five-stage pipeline, simply because instructions must flow through more stages before 
reaching the bypass paths. In the eight-stage deep pipeline there is a three-cycle bubble when 
a load is followed by a dependent arithmetic instruction, and a one-cycle bubble between two 
dependent arithmetic instructions. 


So far, we have concentrated on “linear” pipelines that have a single path that all instructions 
follow through the pipe. Parallel pipelines provide different paths depending on the instruction 
type. Figure 1.11 illustrates a pipeline similar to that used in the CRAY-1, an innovative 
supercomputer completed in 1976. Тһе POWER processors also use a form of parallel 
pipeline structure, as do most second-generation RISC implementations. 

First, there is a single pipeline for instruction fetching and decoding, then the pipe splits 
into parallel parts depending on the type of instruction being executed. This type of pipeline 
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FIGURE 1.11  Aparallel pipeline. 


allows instructions to proceed with more independence. An instruction is not blocked simply 
because a preceding instruction may be blocked in the pipeline or using the execution stage for 
multiple clock periods. The parallel pipelines may be of different lengths, depending on their 
functions. For example, a floating-point multiply pipeline will likely be longer than a pipeline 
that performs simple logical operations. Because the pipelines' lengths vary, instructions in 
them may complete in a different order from which they are initiated. 

An important advantage of parallel pipelines occurs when an instruction becomes blocked 
in the data cache due to a cache miss. If the cache is in a different parallel pipeline from the 
floating-point operations, a following, independent floating-point instruction can proceed; it 
is not held up behind the memory instruction that missed in the cache. 
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FIGURE 1.12 A superscalar pipeline implementation. 


We observed earlierthat one way to improve pipeline throughput is to make the pipeline deeper 
and run the clock faster. Another way is to construct pipelines capable of simultaneously 
fetching, decoding, and executing more than one instruction at a time. Implementations of 
this type are referred to as superscalar, and they are used in several of the second-generation 
RISC processors, including those used in the RS/6000 and PowerPC processors. 

Superscalar implementations get their name because “scalar” suggests processing one data 
item at a time (in contrast to the vector processing used in many supercomputers). Superscalar 
processors go beyond scalar processing by operating on multiple data items at a time, using 
scalarinstructions. Figure 1.12 shows a possible superscalar extension of the parallel pipeline 
used in Figure 1.11. 


In the parallel pipeline, instruction decoding is done in а single ID stage, which limits the 
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maximum decoding rate to one instruction per clock period. In the superscalar implementation, 
multiple instructions per clock cycle are fetched and dispatched to multiple ID stages. This 
implementation leads to higher instruction processing rate and better utilization of the parallel 
pipelines. 

Superscalar implementations have significantly increased interlock and resource conflict 
problems, however, when compared with their simple scalar counterparts. Interlocks must be 
checked not only with preceding instructions in the pipeline, but with any instructions that 
are at the same pipeline stage. Also, some pipeline stages, such as a cache lookup, become 
more complicated if the implementation has to support two accesses at once. For this reason, 
some superscalar implementations restrict the types of instructions that can be simultaneously 
executed. For example, in some implementations two memory operations or two floating- 
point operations cannot be simultaneously processed in the same pipeline stage; however, one 
memory access instruction and one floating-point operation may be simultaneously processed. 


Some Final Comments on Hardware Pipelining 


Pipelining has become the accepted implementation method for computers of virtually every 
class, while the serial one-at-a-time execution model is fading into history—existing only in 
beginning computer architecture textbooks. Today’s computer architect thinks in terms of 
architectures that map well onto a pipeline, and implementors begin a design by determining 
the overall pipeline structure. In the next section we see how compiler writers have adapted 
to pipelined processor designs. 


For good performance, the hardware implementation of a pipeline is not the only consideration. 
Software plays an equally importantrole. We describe here some of the more important aspects 
of software optimizations for pipelines. 

Because every bubble represents a clock period when a pipeline stage is unused, perfor- 
mance can be improved by eliminating bubbles. There is some flexibility in the order in which 
instructions can be started down the pipeline (e.g., independent instructions can be executed in 
any order). Carefully adjusting the ordering of instructions can reduce or eliminate bubbles. 
Instruction scheduling is the ordering of instructions either by the compiler or the hardware 
to try to minimize pipeline bubbles. 

Say we want to execute the following two high-level language statements: 


A B+C 
D = EF 
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Then a straightforward compilation into assembly code is: 


il: loadf fpl =mem(B) 
12: loadf fp2=mem(C) 
13: айа fp3= fpl, fp2 
14: storef mem(A) = fp3 
15: loadf fpl = mem(E) 
16: loadf fp2=mem(F) 
i7: ти fp3 = fpl, fp2 
18: storef mem(D) = fp3 


If we use the linear pipeline with bypasses, there will be two sets of bubbles—one for the 
11—14 sequence and the other for the 15-18 sequence. However, we see that the two statements 
are actually independent and сап be done in parallel. For example, we could start 15 (the load 
of E) immediately after i3 (the load of C) and fill the pipeline bubble that would ordinarily 
follow i3. The register assignment used above makes this a little difficult, though, because we 
can’t begin loading fp1 until the floating-point add is started. 

This problem can be solved by using a different register assignment. We assume that our 
architecture has many floating-point registers, as most RISC architectures do, so that we can 
use the following sequence of machine instructions: 


loadf  fpl 2 mem(B) 
loadf fp2=mem(C) 
addf #рз = fpl, #р2 
storef теп(А) = fp3 
loadf #р4 = mem(E) 
loadf #р5 = mem(F) 
multf #рб = fp4, fp5 
storef mem(D) = fp6 


Now, we сап reschedule the instructions to minimize bubbles. Figure 1.13 shows the 
rescheduled instruction sequence and pipeline flow. The pipeline is assumed to have the 
bypasses from the EX and ME stages back to the ID stage. The scheduled code can now be 
executed with no bubbles. 

This was a straightforward example, fairly obvious in fact. Instruction scheduling becomes 
more interesting when loops are involved. Software techniques for optimizing loops are 
described in the following two subsections. 


Consider a simple loop and its compilation into machine code (Figure 1.14(a)). Note that 
within the loop body not much scheduling can be done. However, the separate loop iterations 
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01 2 3 4 5 6 7 
loadf fpl=mem(B) IF ID EX ME WB 


loadf #р2 = mem(C) IF ID EX ME WB 

loadf #р4 = mem(E) IF ID EX МЕ WB 

addf fp3=fpl, fp2 IF ID EX ME WB 
loadf #р5 = mem(F) IF ID EX ME 
storef mem(A) = fp3 IF ID EX 
multf fp6-fp4,fp5 IF ID 
storef mem(D) = fp6 IF 


FIGURE 1.13 Pipeline flow for scheduled instructions. 


are independent: iterations could be processed in parallel to increase performance. To achieve 
this in our pipelined processor, we first unroll the loop; after unrolling there are more scheduling 
opportunities. A loop is unrolled n times by making n copies of the loop body, with a single 
branch at the end. Values that are a function of the loop index, such as the address indices, are 
adjusted to match each of the n copies. 

Now, registers can be reassigned, and the two copies of the loop body can be rescheduled 
as a group (see Figure 1.15). When executed on our simple pipeline with bypasses, the 
scheduled, unrolled loop will execute with bubbles following only the conditional branch at 
the end of the loop (as in Figure 1.14). Even though there are bubbles after the conditional 
branch, the overall number of bubbles due to branches has been cut in half because unrolling 
eliminated half the branches. 

In our example, we unrolled the loop twice, but of course a loop could be unrolled more 
times. Issues such as the number of registers available and the instruction cache size are often 
used to help determine how many times a loop should be unrolled in practice. 

Also, loop unrolling is a little more complicated than the above example suggests, because 
a loop may not be executed for a number of iterations that is an exact multiple of the unrolling 
number. In many cases, the number of iterations is not known until runtime. To circumvent 
this problem, the compiler typically generates "cleanup" code to do any residue loop iterations 
after unrolling reaches the closest multiple. A test has to be performed at each step to see if 
the residue is less than the degree of unrolling; if so, the "cleanup" code does the remaining 
iterations. 
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Do I=1 toN 
A(I) = B(D * C(I) 


load immed rl = А 
load immed г2 = В 
load immed гЗ = С 
loadimmed 14-0 
load immed г5 = №3 


LOOP: loadf Ірі = mem(rl + r4) 
loadf fp2 = mem(r2 + r4) 
multf fp3 = 1, fp2 
storef mem(r3+r4) = fp3 
add immed г4=г4, 1 
comp It cl =r4,r5 
branchc LOOP,cl = true 


(а) Loop. М> 1. 


load immed rl=A 
load immed r2=B 
load immed r3=C 
load immed 14-0 
load immed r5=N 


LOOP: loadf Ері = mem(rl + r4) 
loadf fp2 = mem(r2 + r4) 
multf fp3 = fpl, fp2 
storef mem(r3 + r4) = fp3 
add immed r4=r4, 1 
loadf Ері = mem(rl+r4) 
loadf fp2 = mem(r2+r4) 
multf fp3 = fpl, fp2 
storef mem(r3+r4) = fp3 


add immed г4=г4,1 
compare lt cl=r4,r5 
branchc LOOP,cl = true 


(b) Unrolled loop. N is even and N > 2. 


FIGURE 1.14 Example of loop unrolling. 
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loadimmed гі = А 
loadimmed г2 = В 
loadimmed гЗ = С 
load immed 14-0 
load immed r5=N 
loadimmed гб= 1 


LOOP: 1оаағ ірі = mem(rl + r4) 
loadf fp2 = mem(r2 + r4) 
loadf fp4=mem(rl + гб) 
loadf Ер5 = mem(r2 + гб) 
multf fp3 = fpl, fp2 
multf Ерб = fp4, fp5 
storef mem(r3 + г4) = fp3 
storef mem(r3 + гб) = fp6 


addimmed r4=r4,2 
addimmed гб=г6, 2 
compare lt cl=r4,r5 
branche LOOP,cl = true 


FIGURE 1.15 Unrolled loop, rescheduled. М is even and М > 2. 


A second technique used to increase loop performance is referred to as software pipelining. 
To understand software pipelining, we look at the processing of a generic loop as being done 
by a three-stage “pipeline”: Load (L), Execute (E), and Store (S). As a loop iteration passes 
through the pipeline, it performs all its loads in stage L, all the execute instructions in stage E, 
and all the stores in S. In Figure 1.16(a) loop iterations are on the vertical axis, and time runs 
across the page. Note that time is in some “time units,” not clock cycles. In this conceptual 
pipeline we assume a loop iteration spends the same time in each of the L, E, and S stages. 

Now let’s take a “snapshot” of the pipe at time 4, for example. At this time, the pipeline 
1$ processing stores of iteration 3 in $, execute instructions of iteration 4 in Е, and loads of 
iteration 5 in L. In general, at time i the software pipeline performs stores of iteration i — 1, 
execute instructions of iteration i, and loads of iteration i+ 1. In other words, in each iteration 
the pipeline loads operands for the next iteration and stores results of the previous iteration. 
The early loads reduce blockage of instructions awaiting operands from memory. The late 
stores tend to prevent interlocks due to registers awaiting data. 

With software pipelining, we will schedule instructions so they naturally fit into the pattern 
shown in Figure 1.16(a). In particular we will schedule stores for iteration i — 1 at the top, 
executes for iteration i in the middle, and loads for iteration i 1 at the bottom of the loop. In 
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Loop iteration 


Iteration 1 
Iteration 2 
Iteration 3 
Iteration 4 
Iteration 5 
Iteration 6 
Iteration 7 


(a 


МУ 


load immed 
load immed 
load immed 
load immed 
load immed 
load immed 
loadf 

loadf 
branch 
storef 

add immed 
add immed 
multf 
compare It 
loadf 

loadf 
branchc 
storef 

multf 

add immed 
storef 


LOOP: 
ENTRY: 


L E 
01 2 3 4 
L E S 
L E S 
L EJS 
L [Е 
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S 
5 6 7 8 
5 
Е S 
L Е S 
L E S 


Conceptual software pipeline. 


rl=A 

12 = В 

ІЗ- С 

г4= 0 

І5-М-І1 
Іб--іІ 

Ірі = mem(rl + r4) 
fp2 = mem(r2 + r4) 
ENTRY 

mem(r3 + r6) = fp3 
r4=r4, 1 


гб = гб, 1 
fp3 = fpl, fp2 
cl=r4,r5 


Ірі = mem(rl + r4) 
fp2 = mem(r2 + r4) 
LOOPcI = true 
mem(r3 + r6) = fp3 
Ер3 = fpl, fp2 

гб = гб, | 

mem(r3 + гб) = fp3 


# L before the first iteration 


# nothing to store yet, skip it 
# S for iteration i — 1 


# E for iteration i 


# L for iteration i+ 1 


# cleanup code 


(b) Software pipeline example. N > 2. 


Software pipelining. 
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each iteration we load operands for the next one, so we have to place the loads for the very first 
iteration before the loop is entered. If the loop is executed п times, then at the end of iteration 
n, loads for the nonexisting iteration n + 1 will be issued. These data will never be used, and 
if a memory protection boundary is crossed, a trap can be generated. To be on the safe side, 
we execute the loop only n — | times and place the remaining execute and store instructions 
after the loop exit. 

Also, in each iteration we store operands from the previous one. We have to take care 
not to execute the stores in the first iteration, which would store operands for the previous 
nonexisting iteration. We simply place an unconditional branch over the store at the top of the 
loop. 

Figure 1.16(Ъ) is the software pipelined version of the loop from Figure 1.14(а). The loop 
body consists of the same instructions, with the exception of an extra add that bumps register 
r6, which is used to compute the memory address of the store. Note that loads and stores are 
independent and their order was reversed. The cleanup code after the branch stores the last 
result and takes care of the last iteration of the original loop. 


1.6 Modern Computer Systems 


The microprocessor revolution of the 1980s has led to major changes in virtually every type 
of computing system. There has been a dramatic shift away from computing based on large 
centralized systems (mainframes) toward distributed computing based on desktop systems 
(both personal computers and workstations), department-level multiprocessor servers, and, 
more recently, clustered multicomputers. Even some large-scale computer systems are being 
constructed with RISC microprocessors: the “massively parallel” systems. Following is a 
general characterization of the spectrum of commonly used computer systems, all of which 
are likely to use POWER- or PowerPC-based processors. 


Ш Personal computer systems are driven by cost. They are built of commodity components 
and have low profit margins. Historically, PCs have been used in isolation, but are now 
being attached to networks in many applications. PCs typically have a few megabytes 
of main memory, and tens to hundreds of megabytes of disk storage. For practical 
purposes, operating systems are limited to proprietary systems developed by IBM, 
Apple, and Microsoft. Thus far, PCs have been dominated by CISC microprocessors, 
although several RISC manufacturers are attempting to end this dominance. 


Ш Workstations аге in many respects similar to PCs. They tend to cost more and pro- 
vide greater computing power. RISC microprocessors are commonly used, and main 
memories have tens of megabytes. Because workstations are almost always networked, 
the bulk of their disk storage is often provided by a file server. Workstation operating 
systems are usually some variant of UNIX. 
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Ш Multiprocessor servers are becoming an increasingly important part of the modern 
computing environment. They are typically used for file servers or for providing 
additional computation to clients on a network. They are often bus-based and provide 
software with a shared main memory containing hundreds of megabytes, sometimes 
gigabytes. Multiprocessor servers are usually based on RISC processors and run UNIX, 
just like workstations. File systems often contain tens to hundreds of gigabytes of disk 
storage. 


Ш Multicomputer clusters are less common than multiprocessors but are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. They are usually composed of networked RISC-based computer systems, 
often of workstation scale. Each processor has its own logical memory image—memory 
is not logically shared. The interconnection may be a standard local area network, or 
it may be a special interconnect with higher performance. System software distributes 
independent processes from a workload to different processors in the cluster. Occasion- 
ally, multiple processors can be made to cooperate on a single parallel job. 


Ш Massively parallel processors (MPPs) are still in the process of gaining widespread 
acceptance. They are typically collections of tens to hundreds to perhaps one or two 
thousand RISC processors, connected in a regular structure with proprietary, high- 
performance interconnections. Associated with each processor is a local memory of 
tens of megabytes. Some MPPs provide applications software with a shared memory 
image, even though it is physically distributed. Other MPPs maintain a logically 
distributed view of memory, and tasks running on the processors share data and control 
information by passing messages. MPPs are constructed to allow very large jobs to run 
in parallel with supercomputer-class performance. However, they may also be used to 
act as a throughput server, running many smaller jobs simultaneously. 


Of the major categories of modern computer systems listed above, RISCs currently dom- 
inate all but the first. POWER- and PowerPC-based systems will eventually span the entire 
spectrum. POWER-based RS/6000s already form a prominent workstation family. IBM has 
been a leader in developing and promoting clustered workstations, with RS/6000 clusters being 
the most popular systems in that class. PowerPC will open up other possibilities, especially 
as part of an important effort to provide RISC-based personal computers. PowerPC is also 
well suited for shared memory multiprocessors, and some versions will very likely be a part 
of future MPP systems. 


1.7 POWER and PowerPC: The Big Picture 


In the course of the book we will describe POWER and PowerPC-based products at three 
levels: processor architecture, processor implementation, and system. Because of the way 
IBM has chosen to name these products, they have a rather confusing array of names, several 
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Processor POWER = PowerPC 
architectures: 
m d | Bom 32-bit РА “вы 
Ргосеѕѕог POWERI POWER2 RSC PowerPC 601 PowerPC 620 
implementations: | | | | | 
Systems: RS/6000 355 RS/6000 3XX RS/6000 220 IBM PC RS/6000 XXX 
RS/6000 560 RS/6000 590 etc. Apple PC etc. 
RS/6000 980 К5/6000 990 Clone PC 
etc. etc. RS/6000 250 


etc. 


FIGURE 1.17 The relationship of POWER and PowerPC architectures, implementations, and sys- 
tems. 


of which have some variation of “power” in them and some of which have changed since their 
first introduction. To clarify the nomenclature as well as illustrate the relationships among the 
various products, we provide the diagram shown in Figure 1.17. At the top of the diagram 
are the processor architectures. Processor architectures are logical specifications, including 
such things as instruction sets, registers, and memory translation methods. Architectures are 
independent of any specific implementation. The POWER architecture was developed first 
and was announced in 1990. The PowerPC architecture was developed as a joint effort among 
IBM, Apple, and Motorola, with the actual specification available in 1993. PowerPC is a 
derivative of POWER, but there are some significant differences which we will explain in this 
section. 

Next in the diagram are the processor implementations. Arrows in the diagram indicate the 
architecture that each implementation supports. The implementations are specific hardware 
designs in specific technologies. Performance features are generally an aspect of the imple- 
mentation. The POWERI implementation (formerly called RIOS) was done first, and is a 
multichip implementation of POWER. POWERQ2 is a very recent implementation of POWER 
(slightly enhanced), again using multiple chips.? RSC (RISC Single Chip) is a single chip 
implementation of POWER, developed by IBM for low-cost workstations. 

PowerPC implementations are just now coming online. The PowerPC 601 (also called the 
MPC601), was developed jointly by IBM and Motorola and is targeted primarily at low-cost 
desktop applications. Other implementations of the PowerPC architecture (PowerPC 603, 


3In IBM documentation, this implementation is sometimes referred to as POWER—the same name as the archi- 
tecture. To avoid such ambiguity, we will always use POWER to denote the architecture and POWERI or POWER2 
to denote the implementation. 
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POWER architecture 


load/store, square root, 


convert to integer instruction Шш 


34 instructions deleted 
(emulated) 


Floating-point quad-word | 
4 


39 new 32-bit instructions 


40+ new 64-bit instructions 


POWER? enhancements | 
1 


---4---%---|--- 


Cache and address 
translation instructions 
(emulated) 


Impiements most of 
39 new 32-bit instructions 


FIGURE 1.18 The relationships among the various POWER and PowerPC instruction sets. 


PowerPC 604, and PowerPC 620) have been announced, but no implementation details are 
available at the time of this writing. All but the PowerPC 620 are 32-bit implementations of 
PowerPC; the 620 is a 64-bit implementation. 

At the bottom of the diagram in Figure 1.17 are the full system implementations that 
incorporate each of the processors. Arrows indicate which processor implementations are 
used in the various systems. The RS/6000 systems are implemented with a number of different 
processors. The lower performance RS/6000s use the RSC processor, and, more recently, the 
PowerPC 601. Mid-range systems use POWERI chips in one of two configurations. High-end 
RS/6000 systems also use POWERI, as do some recently announced versions using POWER2. 

Systems implementing PowerPC are just being announced at the time of this writing. 
Both IBM and Apple will have products based on the PowerPC 601 processor. The chip 
will also be made available on the open market by Motorla for other system manufacturers 
to use (most likely to clone the IBM and Apple products). As indicated in the diagram, IBM 
has plans to use PowerPC implementations in low-end RS/6000 workstations. Because the 
POWER and PowerPC architectures are not identical, hardware extensions and software will 
be called upon to implement the POWER architecture in these PowerPC implementations. 
Besides the uniprocessor systems, there will be other systems using multiprocessors, clustered 
multicomputers, and MPPs. 

The relationships among the various processor architectures are illustrated in Figure 1.18. 
At the top of the figure is the original POWER architecture, as implemented in POWERI. 
Shown below POWER is the representation of the architecture used in POWER2. It consists 
of the POWER instruction set plus floating quadword loads and stores, a floating square 
root, and a couple of convert to integer instructions. The PowerPC architecture deleted a 
number of POWER instructions, mostly to simplify implementations, and added 39 new 
32-bit instructions and over 40 new 64-bit instructions. Finally, because the first PowerPC 
implementation, the PowerPC 601, is intended to be a "bridge" between POWER and PowerPC 
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systems, it includes some, but not all, of the instructions deleted from POWER to arrive at 
PowerPC. And it implements most, but not all, of the 32-bit instructions. Because it is not a 
64-bit PowerPC implementation, the PowerPC 601 does not implement any of the new 64-bit 
PowerPC instructions. The 601 is capable of implementing both POWER and PowerPC by 
software emulation of instructions not implemented in hardware. 


1.8 The Rest of the Book 


The first part of the book focuses on the POWER architecture and the POWER] implemen- 
tation. Chapter 2 describes the features of the POWER architecture. Chapters 3, 4, and 5 
provide details of the POWERI implementation. These three chapters cover the POWERI 
pipelines, branches and interrupts, and cache memories, respectively. Chapter 6 describes the 
newest member of the POWER family, POWER2. To allow easy comparisons, the POWER2 
description follows the same basic flow as for POWERI. The next part of the book shifts 
attention to PowerPC and the PowerPC 601 implementation. Chapter 7 covers the PowerPC 
architecture, Chapter 8 covers the PowerPC 601 processor implementation, and Chapter 9 
contains a description of multiprocessor features defined in PowerPC and implemented in the 
PowerPC 601. Chapter 10 discusses a number of system issues and systems. This discussion 
includes descriptions of memory, input/output systems, and major system buses used in a 
wide variety of systems incorporating both POWER and PowerPC-based processors. Finally, 
Chapter 1 1 provides a different perspective by comparing the PowerPC 601 with a competing 
RISC architecture and implementation, the DEC Alpha 21064. 


To better understand the distinctions between architecture and implementation, the book by 
Myers [63] begins with a very well articulated discussion on computer architecture. The 
Myers book also describes the once-dreaded "semantic gap" that was used as the justification 
for some of the later CISC architectures. 

Descriptions of the early RISC processors can be found in [75] (the 801), [72] (the Berkeley 
RISC), and [35] (the Stanford University MIPS). Also, good summaries of these projects, along 
with a healthy dose of RISC philosophy, can be found in [34] and [70]. Comparisons of RISC 
and CISC architectures are in (8, 23]. 

Pipelining is the subject of the book by Kogge [49]. The following books also cover 
pipelining at various levels of detail: Hayes [33], Hwang and Briggs [39], Patterson and 
Hennessy [71], and Stone [88]. Schneck [77] describes several important pipelined machines, 
including the Stretch which, among other innovations, introduced the first CPU pipeline (see 
Bloch [9] and Bucholz [10]). 
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The IBM 360/91 was a classic pipelined computer, developed in the mid 1960s. Fortu- 
nately, it was also very well documented in a series of papers in a special issue of the ІВМ 
Journal of Research and Development [4,90]. These papers have become required reading 
for anyone interested in high-performance computer systems. 

A study of the trade-off between pipeline depth and performance is in (50]. A discussion of 
some of the fundamental trade-offs between deeply pipelined and superscalar implementations 
is in [47]. Superscalar processing is the subject of a book by Johnson [46]. Instruction issuing 
and other aspects of superscalar processor design are investigated in [1, 24, 69]. Several papers 
offer different perspectives on the availability of instruction-level parallelism [52, 65, 76, 85, 
89,91]. 

Discussions of software scheduling techniques are included in Chapter 6 of [71]. The 
paper [93] contains descriptions and evaluations of loop unrolling and software pipelining 
methods. Software pipelining is covered in detail by Lam in (51]. 


y 


POWER ARCHITECTURE 


2.1 Introduction 


Just as a building's architecture defines its appearance to its inhabitants, a computer's archi- 
tecture defines its appearance to software. The architecture is the interface between hardware 
and software, and is the view of a computer system seen by assembly language programmers, 
operating system developers, and compiler writers. An important part of the architecture is 
the instruction set, but it contains other elements such as memory addressing methods and 
interrupt mechanisms. 

The POWER (Performance Optimized With Enhanced RISC) architecture is distinguished 
by two fundamental features. First, the physical partitioning of its implementation in the 
POWERI and POWER? processors is plainly evident in the logical partitioning of the archi- 
tecture (the "Performance Optimized" part of the architecture). Second, it has a number of 
instructions that are relatively complex in order to get more “work” done each clock period (the 
*Enhanced RISC" part). Examples of complex instructions are the combined floating-point 
multiply-add instruction and instructions that perform both a memory access and an address 
register update. A set of character string instructions is another complex part of the instruction 
repertoire. 
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B Instructions fetched 


Instructions dispatched 


Fixed-point unit Floating-point unit 


Addresses Fixed-point Floating-point 
data data 


FIGURE 2.1 POWER logical view. 


Our description of the architecture is not a detailed specification; for that the reader should 
refer to [44].! Rather, we describe the key elements of the architectures, often via example, so 
their properties can be clearly understood. We list many instructions but not all—we choose 
a basic set that will be useful throughout the book. A complete list of instruction forms and a 
list of the instructions sorted by mnemonic appear in Appendices B and C. 


2.2 Instruction Set Basics 


In the POWER architecture (Figure 2.1), a processor consists of a Branch Unit (BU), Fixed- 
Point Unit (FXU), and Floating-Point Unit (FPU). This is a logical, not a physical, partition. 


'The manual does not describe privileged instructions; the complete POWER architecture specification is not 
publicly available. 
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Rn, FRn Register Rn, FR, where п is A, B, С, $, T 

(Rn), (FRn) | Contents of register Rn, FRn, where п is A, В, С, $, Т 
Bit i of register R, where R is LR, CTR, CR, XER 
Bits i-j of register R, where В is LR, CTR, CR, ХЕК 


Unused bits in an instruction. 
|| Concatenation 
Doubleword | 8 bytes 
Word 4 bytes 
Half word 2 bytes 


FIGURE 2.2 Notation and terms used to describe instructions. The unused bits are undefined. 


Why partition the architecture into units? The name "'units" seems to suggest implementation 
features, not architectural ones. 

The POWER architecture was designed specifically for implementations that exploit 
instruction-level parallelism. By defining the architecture as a set of three units, each with 
its own registers, instructions, and interfaces, it is possible to simplify and minimize the re- 
source sharing and synchronization among the units. This, in turn, will enhance parallelism 
among the units when they process instructions. Partitioning the architecture into units clearly 
exemplifies the basic RISC philosophy of exposing hardware resources to the compiler. 


Figure 2.2 contains notation that will be useful in understanding instruction descriptions 
that follow. Figures 2.3 and 2.4 illustrate the instruction fields and formats used by most 
inswuctions. As with typical RISC architectures, the instructions are all 32 bits long and 
have their fields similarly aligned across all the formats. This simplifies instruction fetching 
and decoding. The primary opcode fields (OPCD) are all 6 bits. Some of the instructions 
have extended opcodes (EO, EO', and XO) because the primary opcode field is not sufficient 
to encode the entire instruction set. Besides the opcode fields, another important piece of 
control information contained in many instructions is the Record bit (Rc). This bit causes 
the Condition Register, held in the branch unit, to be updated depending on the result of the 
instruction: for example, if the result is positive or negative. 

The register fields appear in the same positions in all formats. Source registers are read by 
instructions and provide operand data or addresses used as input information by instructions. 
Target registers receive data loaded from memory or results of operate instructions. Also, a 
number of fields provide immediate data and address information in the instruction itself. 
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OPCD Opcode 

RT Target register 

FRT Floating target register 
RA, RB, RS Source registers 

FRA, FRB, FRC, FRS Floating source registers 
D Displacement 

SI Signed immediate 

UI Unsigned immediate 
EO, XO, ЕО” Extended opcode 

Rc Record bit 

OE Overflow enable 

MB Mask begin 

ME Mask end 

SH Shift amount 


(a) Instruction fields. 


0 6 


1 16 
XO-form | OPCD | RT | RA ] RB jo EO № 


21 22 31 


0 6 11 16 21 26 31 

Mfom [ОР | RS ] RA | RB |] MB | ME Те 
[SH И 

0 6 11 16 21 26 31 

A-form FRO] XO 


(b) Instruction formats. 


FIGURE 2.3 POWER fixed and floating-point instruction formats. 
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OPCD Opcode 


LI Long immediate 

BO Branch options 

BI Bit in the condition register 
BD Branch displacement 


EO Extended opcode 
AA Absolute address 
LK Link 


(a) Instruction fields. 


0 6 30 31 


Маш | ОРСБ 


0 6 и 16 30 31 
Bform [ОР | BO | Ш] BD [ААК 
0 6 n 16 21 31 


XL-form | OPCD | BO | Bi | 7 | Eo TK 


(b) Instruction formats. 


FIGURE 2.4 POWER branch instruction fields and formats. 


Load and store instructions use either the D-form or X-form, which differ in the way the 
effective address is computed. In D-form instructions the address is computed by adding a 
displacement to the contents of a register (RA) + D, and in the X-form the address is computed 
by adding the contents of two registers (RA) + (RB). In traditional IBM terminology, RA is 
the base register and RB is the index register (the X in X-form is for indeX). These two formats 
are also used in many arithmetic, logical, and shift instructions. 

The XO-form is used by some integer arithmetic instructions. XO-form is a variant of 
the X-form with an overflow enable bit OE (the O in XO-form refers to the OE bit) and an 
extended opcode EO' made one bit shorter than EO to make space for the OE bit. A typical 
use of OE is in extended precision arithmetic to disable the setting of overflow indication. 

The M-form is used by a set of integer rotate-with-mask instructions. The rotate amount 
is specified by a register RB or an immediate field SH. The mask is defined by the MB and 
ME fields (the details will be described later in Section 2.3). 

The A-form has four register fields and is used by the four-operand floating multiply-add 
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instruction. For consistency reasons, e.g., to simplify decoding, it is also used by other floating 
arithmetic instructions that have only three register operands (in which case one of the four 
register fields is, obviously, unused). 

The branch instruction forms include an unconditional branch (I-form) and two similar 
conditional branch forms (B-form апа XL-form). The B-form specifies a branch displacement, 
and the XL-form gets its branch target from one of the Branch Unit registers. 


Assembly Language 


An assembly language is a symbolic way of expressing processor instructions. For us the 
assembly language is only a tool to help illustrate instruction sequences that may be pro- 
cessed by implementations. Consequently, we will describe the language mostly via example. 
Throughout the book, we will document every assembly language statement so that detailed 
knowledge of the assembly language is not required. 

We do not use the standard IBM assembly language. Rather we use one that is very similar 
to what the IBM xlc C compiler produces when a flag is set to generate assembly output. 
We feel this is more readable than the format in the assembly language manual; for example, 
it contains “=” to indicate assignment and, redundantly, places the name of a variable being 
loaded or stored as part of the address specification. 

An assembly statement usually contains four fields. The first is an optional statement label, 
used for branches. The second is the opcode mnemonic; third come the operands, typically 
in a symbolic notation that expresses the access and flow of data. Finally, the fourth field is a 
comment, beginning with the # symbol. Following are a few examples. 


1 r4=s(rl,1) # load r4 from location г1+1 
# the variable s is being loaded 
a r3=r4,r5 # integer add r4 and r5; result to r3 
LABEL: ai r3=r3,1 # add immediate r3 and 1; result to r3 
# above instruction is at location "LABEL" 
a r3=r4,r5 # integer add r4 and r5; result to r3 
bc  LABEL,CTRZO # decrement CTR, if CTRZO 
# branch to LABEL 
stx «(гІ,г2)-г3 # store r3 at location rl+r2 


# the variable q is being stored 


As can be seen from the examples, the arithmetic instructions indicate their data flow in 
the third field by first giving the target register, followed by “-” followed by the operands 
separated by commas. Loads indicate the register being loaded, followed by “=”, then the 
variable or array name followed by the expression forming the address in parentheses. A store 
reverses the flow indicated by a load. 
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As we define other instruction types in following sections, we will give a few more 
assembly language examples. 


2.3 Fixed-Point Unit 


The “core” of the POWER architecture is the Fixed-Point Unit (FXU). The FXU is responsible 
for the integer operations and all the memory operations (both integer and floating-point). The 
architectural state belonging to the FXU consists of a set of 32 integer registers and several 
special purpose registers. The FXU instruction set contains the vast majority of instructions 
that make up the POWER architecture. 


The register set used by the FXU is shown in Figure 2.5. The 32 integer registers (г0-г31) аге 
used for both integer and address computations. In most RISCs integer register 0 always has 
a zero value, which leaves the register file with 31 usable registers. In POWER, however, a 
value of zero is used only if the RA register designator is zero in a load or store instruction 
(and a few address computation instructions, such as cal; see Figure 2.11). Otherwise, г0 
may be used as any other integer register. 

Also shown in Figure 2.5 are four special-purpose registers that are part of the architectural 
state. The Data Address Register (DAR) and Data Storage Interrupt Status Register (DSISR) 
are used by the operating system to resolve interrupts caused by memory references. For 
example, in the case of an access attempt that violates memory protection, the DAR will 
contain the memory address that caused the interrupt. The Multiplier and Quotient (MQ) 
Register is used by the fixed-point multiply and divide instructions; it holds part of the product 
fora multiply and the dividend and remainder for a divide. 

The Exception Register (XER) holds a number of individually named fields that record 
exception information and provide additional operand information used by some character 
string instructions. The fields of the XER are shown in Figure 2.6. The overflow, summary 
overflow, and carry bits are used by integer arithmetic operations, and two fields (bits 16-23 
and 25-31) are used in string instructions. One of these fields contains a string terminator 
character, and the other, a string length in bytes. 


The FXU executes a set of load and store instructions used to access both memory and 
input/output devices (Figure 2.7 and Figure 2.8). There are four primary attributes that 
characterize the different types of load and store instructions (only the first three apply to 
stores). 
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Integer register 0 
Integer register 1 
Integer register 2 
Integer register 31 
0 31 
XER Exception register 
0 31 
| МО | Multiplier and quotient register 
0 31 
DAR Data address register 
0 31 


l DSISR | Data storage interrupt status register 


FIGURE 2.5 Fixed-Point Unit register set. 


1. Access granularity: For integer loads and stores, the granularities are byte, two bytes 
(halfword), and four bytes (word). For floating-point, single-precision numbers (32 
bits) or double-precision numbers (64 bits) may be accessed. When a floating-point 
single is loaded, it is automatically converted to a double when placed in the register. 
In the other direction, a store floating single converts a double-precision operand 
to single precision. 


2. Addressing mode: There аге two addressing modes. One adds the contents of a register 
and a displacement value held in the instruction to arrive at the address (D-form). The 
other adds the contents of two registers (X-form). 


3. Update mode: Theupdate versions of instructions automatically modify the base register 
RA by replacing its contents with the newly computed effective address. The update is 
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[Bi [Dempo —— —  — 


SO (Summary Overflow) 

Set to 1 to indicate overflow. 

Remains 1 until reset by software. 

OV (Overflow) 

Set to 1 to indicate overflow. 

Reset to 0 by next instruction if there is no overflow. 
CA (Carry) 

Set to 1 to indicate a carry out from the result. 
Reserved 

May contain a string terminator character (byte). 
Used by 1scbx (load string and compare byte) instruction. 
Reserved 

May contain a string length (number of bytes). 
Used by several string load and store instructions. 


FIGURE 2.6 Bits in the XER register. 


only done if 1) RA is not also the target of the load and 2) RA specifies a register other 
than r0. 


4. Sign extension: "Load algebraic" extends the sign of a data item that is shorter than the 
register; "load and zero" fills the upper part of the register with zero. 


Related to access granularity is alignment. Ап object of size b bytes is aligned if its 
memory address is an integer multiple of b. Otherwise, an object is misaligned. Doublewords 
are aligned at addresses 0, 8, 16, 24,..., words at addresses 0, 4, 8, 12,..., and half words at 
addresses 0, 2, 4, 6,.... Bytes are always aligned. 

The Machine State Register (MSR) contains a bit (AL) that determines whether alignment 
checking is оп or off (Figure 2.15). When MSR(AL) - 0, alignment checking is off, and 
the low-order bits of the address (one bit for half words, two bits for words, and three bits 
for doublewords) are ignored. When MSR(AL) - 1, alignment checking is on, and the 
architecture specifies that if the hardware cannot handle a misaligned access automatically, an 
alignment interrupt will be generated. It is then up to the software exception handler whether 
the program is aborted or the misaligned access is performed in software. 

Following are some alignment examples. Assume rl contains 1024. 


162 r2-a(r1,6) # load half from location rl +6 
1 r3=b(rl,8) ЯІоадууога from location г1+8 
1 г4 = с(г1,34) # load word from location г1--34 
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lbz load byte, zero rest of RT 

lbzu load byte, zero rest of RT, update RA 
lhz  loadhalf,zerorest of RT 

lhzu load half, zero rest of RT, update RA 
lha load half algebraic, sign extend 
lhau load half algebraic, sign extend, update RA 
1 load word 

lu load word, update RA 

lfs load floating single 

lfsu load floating single, update RA 

lfd load floating double 

lfdu load floating double, update RA 

stb store lower byte of RS 

Stbu store lower byte of RS, update RA 
sth store lower half of RS 

Sthu store lower half of RS, update RA 
st store word 

Stu store word, update RA 

stfs store floating single 

stfsu store floating single, update RA 
stfd store floating double 

stfdu store floating double, update RA 

1ш load multiple 

stm store multiple 


Effective address - { (RA)+D ifRA#0 


if RA =0 


FIGURE 2.7 D-form load and store instructions. RT is the target register for loads, RS is the 
source register for stores. 
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X-form | OPCD 


lbzx 
lbzux 
lhzx 
lhzux 
lhax 
lhaux 
1х 
lux 
lfsx 
lfsux 
lfdx 
lfdux 
stbx 
stbux 
sthx 
sthux 
stx 
stux 
stfsx 
stfsux 
stfdx 
stfdux 


Effective address - { 


RT RA | ЕВ | ЕО 


load byte, zero rest of RT, indexed 

load byte, zero rest of RT, update RA, indexed 
load half, zero rest of RT, indexed 

load half, zero rest of RT, update RA, indexed 
load half algebraic, sign extend, indexed 

load half algebraic, sign extend, update RA, indexed 
load word, indexed 

load word, update RA, indexed 

load floating single, indexed 

load floating single, update RA, indexed 

load floating double, indexed 

load floating double, update RA, indexed 
store lower byte of RS, indexed 

store lower byte of RS, update RA, indexed 
store lower half of RS, indexed 

store lower half of RS, update RA, indexed 
store word, indexed 

store word, update RA, indexed 

store floating single, indexed 

store floating single, update RA, indexed 
store floating double, indexed 

store floating double, update RA, indexed 


(КА) + (КВ) ИКА+0 
(КВ) if RA = 0 


31 
[Rcl 
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FIGURE 2.8 X-form load and store instructions. RT is the target register for loads, RS is the 
source register for stores. 


The first two loads are aligned: the first is a halfword load from an address that is a multiple 
of 2 and the second is a word load from a multiple of 4. The final load, however, is unaligned 
because it is a word loaded from an address that is not an integer multiple of 4. If MSR(AL) = 1, 
the third instruction will cause an alignment interrupt. 
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The update mode load and store instructions are useful for sequencing through elements 
of arrays. For example, the 1u instruction can be used to access an integer array, a, of 4-byte 
words stored іп memory beginning at location 512. 


са! rl = 508 # load immediate, address of a — 4 
LOOP: 
lu r3=a(rl=rl+4) load word with update 
# from location г1--4 


be LOOPCTR#0 # decrement CTR, if CTRZO 
# branch to LOOP 


Register rl is initially set to point 4 bytes before the first element of the array and the 
displacement D is set to 4. The cal instruction (compute address lower; Figure 2.1 1) has 
a rather misleading name. It is often used by the compiler as a load immediate, with RA set to 
zero and D being the immediate field. Within the LOOP, each execution of the 1u instruction 
updates r1 by adding 4 and uses the updated value to load the next element of the array. This 
implements a "pre-update"; i.e., the update is done prior to the memory access (the reason rl 
is initialized to 4 bytes before the first array element). 

In addition to the normal loads and stores, two types of data transfer instructions involve 
multiple target or source registers: 1) load and store multiple, and 2) string instructions. The 
load multiple (lm) loads the set of registers beginning with RT and ending with r31. Store 
multiple (stm) performs a similar data transfer in the other direction. A typical application 
of these instructions is saving and restoring registers in procedure calls or context switches. As 
an example, assuming rl points to an area in memory called "buffer," the following instruction 
saves registers r25—r31 into that area. 


stm  buffer(rl) = r25 


String instructions come in two flavors (Figure 2.9). The first includes four instructions: 
load string indexed (1sx), load string immediate (131), store string indexed 
(stsx), and store string immediate (stsi). The number of bytes n is specified by a field 
іп the Exception Register XER»;s зі in instructions 1sx and stsx and by an immediate field 
NB in instructions 1si and stsi. An instruction transfers n bytes beginning with register 
RT (RS for stores), then using consecutive registers up to r31, and finally wrapping around 
through r0 if necessary. 

There is only one instruction of the second type: load string and compare byte 
indexed (lscbx). The instruction loads bytes into registers beginning with RT, using con- 
secutive registers and wrapping around, as before. The transfer ends when either the number 
of bytes specified in XER?s 3; have been loaded or a match is found with ХЕК 6-23. 
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0 6 п 16 21 31 
X-form | OPCD RT RA RB EO [Вс] 
RS NB 


lsi load string immediate 

lsx load string, indexed 

lscbx load string and compare byte, indexed 
stsi store string immediate 

Stsx store string, indexed 


Effective address (151, stsi) = { Tw : ES : : 


(RA)+(RB) ifRA £0 


Effective address (Isx, Iscbx, stsx) = { (RB) if RA =0 


FIGURE 2.9 String instructions. 


Figure 2.10 illustrates the use of the 1scbx instruction in the C strcpy function. Loading 
the number 16 into ХЕК accomplishes two things. It sets the byte count in XER25.3, to 16. 
It also loads zero into XERj¢_23, which is the correct string delimiter character for C-style 
strings. In each iteration of the loop, 1scbx loads 16 bytes, or fewer if a match is found, into 
integer registers beginning with гб. If a match is found, the instruction modifies the byte count 
іп XER?5.3, to the number of bytes actually loaded, so that the instruction stsx stores the 
correct number of bytes. 

The dot after the instruction's mnemonic (1scbx.) indicates that the record bit Rc is set 
to one. If there is a match, the сгО/ед bit is set. (See Section 2.4 for a description of the 
Condition Register bits.) This bit is tested by the loop-closing conditional branch. 

The 1scbx instruction has an interesting property: at the time it is initiated, the number 
of locations that will have to be accessed before there is a match is not known. Because a 
memory protection boundary may be crossed during the execution of the instruction (e.g., a 
page boundary may lie between the beginning of a string and its end), there would seem to be 
a possibility of spurious protection exceptions. These could occur because an implementation 
is likely to overlap the accessing of data with the byte comparisons by anticipating data to be 
needed for future comparisons. In the process, some bytes may be accessed (illegally) when 
they fall beyond a matching one. 
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# a string is copied from t to s 
ft r4 points tot 
ft r3 points to s 


cal г5=16 # load immediate byte count into г5 
mtspr XER=r5 # move to special register (XER) 
cal rl=0 # clear index register г1 

LOOP: Iscbx. r6=t(r4+rl) # load 16 bytes from t 
stsx s(r3+r1)=r6 ft store to s 16 bytes (fewer if match) 
ai г1=г1+16 # increment index register 


bc LOOP, cr0/eq=false — branch if no match found 


FIGURE 2.10 Efficient coding of the C strcpy function using the 1scbx instruction. 


No exception should be signaled in such cases, and an implementation can avoid such 
spurious exceptions in one of two ways. First, it may perform protection checks prior to 
crossing protection boundaries, i.e., avoid spurious exceptions in the first place. Second, it 
may disregard protection boundaries when making the accesses buthave hardware mechanisms 
in place to cancel any exceptions for accesses to data following the match. 

Not knowing the full extent of an instruction's effects at the time of its initiation is a 
type of behavior avoided in other RISCs. The spurious exception problem clearly illustrates 
the reason. This is an example of the POWER architecture seeming to violate basic RISC 
philosophy in order to provide more powerful instructions. 

A similar, but simpler, issue occurs when a load/store multiple or a string instruction 
encounters an ordinary page fault part way through its execution. In this case, the faulting 
access may be perfectly legal and must be handled. In the POWER architecture, the transfer 
is terminated, the page fault serviced. All transfers up to the termination are complete, but 
the instruction is restarted from the beginning, a feasible process as long as the registers 
involved in calculating the effective address (Figure 2.8 and Figure 2.9) are not overwritten. 
The POWER architecture requires the hardware to perform this check at runtime and inhibit 
overwriting an address register. 


Arithmetic Instructions 


The architecture provides the usual setof integer add, subtract, multiply, and divide instructions 
(Figure 2.11). The XO-form instructions are typical RISC, three-operand instructions. They 
have an opcode in the OPCD field and an extended opcode in EO’. An instruction takes two 
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0 6 11 16 2 22 31 
XO-form [_OPCD RB EO 


a add, place (RA) + (RB) into RT 

sf subtract from, place (RB) — (RA) into RT 

ae add extended, place (RA) + (RB) + CA into RT 

sfe subtract from extended, place (RB) — (RA) + CA intoRT 

ame add to minus one extended, place (RA) — 1 + CA into RT 

sfme subtract from minus one extended, place —1 — (RA) + CA into RT 
аге add to zero extended, place (RA) + 0 + CA into RT 

sfze subtract from zero extended, place 0 — (RA) + CA into RT 

doz difference or zero, place (RB) — (RA) into RT, or 0 if (RB) < (RA) 
abs absolute, place the absolute value of (RA) into RT 

nabs negative absolute, place the negative absolute value of (RA) into RT 
neg negate, place —(RA) into RT 

mul multiply, place (RA)x (RB) into RT||MQ 

muls multiply short, place upper word of (RA) x (RB) into RT, MQ undefined 
div divide, place (RA||MQ) + (RB) into RT, remainder in МО 

divs divide short, place (RA) + (RB) into RT, remainder in МО 


16 31 


0 6 Ш 
D-form =з] крк ж} RA 51 
D 


cal compute address lower, place (RA) + D into RT if RA < 0, else place D into RT 
ai add immediate, place (RA) + SI into RT 

ai. add immediate and record, place (RA) + SI into RT 

Sfi subtract from immediate, place SI — (RA) into RT 

dozi difference or zero immediate, place SI — (RA) into RT, or O if SI « (RA) 

muli multiply immediate, place upper word of (RA) xSI into RT, MQ undefined 


FIGURE 2.11 Integer arithmetic instructions. 


source registers RA and RB, operates on them, and places the result in a target register RT. 
The instructions contain the Rc bit which can be used to place an automatic comparison result 
into the Condition Register held іп the Branch Unit. When Rc - 1, as indicated by the dot 
following the instruction's mnemonic (sf .) in the example below, the result of an instruction 
is compared to zero and bits in Condition Register field O are set accordingly (see Section 2.4 
for a description of the Condition Register bits). 
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$. r3=rl-12 # subtract from, set bit in crO accordingly 
bc EXIT,cr0/eq=true Я branch if result was equal to zero 


EXIT: 


When Rc - 0, the Condition Register is unchanged. This feature allows an operation to be 
followed immediately by a conditional branch based on the result of the operation; an inter- 
vening comparison instruction is not needed. (X-form load and store instructions, however, 
leave Condition Register field 0 undefined if Rc = 1.) 

To support extended-precision integer arithmetic, some add and subtract instructions use 
the Carry bit from the XER. Also, the OE field is used to enable (or disable) overflow 
reporting; disabling overflow is useful forimplementing extended-precision integer arithmetic 
where intermediate overflows should be ignored. 

All multiply and divide instructions (muli, mul, muls, div, divs) either use the MQ 
register or leave it undefined. For holding the 64-bit result of a 32 by 32-bit multiplication, 
the RT and MQ register are concatenated; the upper 32 bits of the result are in RT, and the 
lower 32 bits are in MQ. For division, a 64-bit dividend can be supported by using MQ to hold 
the lower 32 bits with RA holding the upper 32 bits of the dividend. The MQ Register is also 
used by divisions to hold the remainder; RT holds the quotient. 

The D-form instructions use a 16-bit two's complement constant value taken from bits 
16 through 31 as one of the operands. The add immediate with record (ai.) is one 
of the few D-form instructions that modifies the Condition Register field with a comparison 
result. There is a separate instruction add immediate (ai)thathas no effect on the Condition 
Register. Because D-form instructions do not have an Rc bit, the equivalent information must 
be encoded as part of the opcode. 


POWER provides a large set of rotate and shift instructions, as shown in Figure 2.12. Only 
rotate left instructions are provided; obviously, rotate right by n positions is identical to rotate 
left by 32 — n positions. 

The M-form rotate with mask instructions are unique among RISC instruction sets. These 
instructions rotate the contents of register RS left by a number of positions specified by register 
RB, or field SH in immediate instructions. Then a mask of ones that begins from bit position 
MB and ends at bit position ME is generated. The mask is used in one of two ways: rotate 
with insert or rotate with AND. 

As long as MB < МЕ, the mask forms as one would expect intuitively. For example, if 
MB = 26 and ME = 29, the mask is 


00000000000000000000000000111100 
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M-form 


0 6 п 16 21 26 31 
| OPCD | RS | RA RB MB | ме (с) 


rlimi rotate left immediate then mask insert 
rlmi rotate left then mask insert 

rlinm rotate left immediate then AND with mask 
rlnm rotate left then AND with mask 


X-form 


rrib 
maskg 
maskir 
sl 

sr 
slq 
srq 
sliq 
sriq 
slliq 
srliq 
sllq 
srlq 
sle 
sre 
sleq 
sreq 
srai 
sra 
sraiq 
sraq 
srea 


FIGURE 


OPCD RS RA RB EO IRC| 


rotate right and insert bit 

mask generate 

mask insert from register 

shift left 

shift right 

shift left with MQ 

shift right with MQ 

shift left immediate with MQ 
shift right immediate with MQ 
shift left long immediate with MQ 
shift right long immediate with MQ 
shift left long with MQ 

shiftright long with MQ 

shift left extended 

shift right extended 

shift left extended with MQ 
shiftright extended with МО 

shift right algebraic immediate 
shift right algebraic 

shift right algebraic immediate with MQ 
shift right algebraic with MQ 
shift right extended algebraic 
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2.12 integer rotate and shift instructions. The rotate/shift amount is specified by the RB 


register or by the SH field in immediate instructions. 
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But, what happens if MB > ME? The sequence of ones still begins at position MB, goes to the 
end of the word, wraps around and stops at position ME. As a second example, if MB = 29 
and ME = 26, the mask is 


11111111111111111111111111100111 


Positions 26 and 29 are set to one in both examples. 

This general facility defines sequences of ones of length 1 to 32 bits, beginning from any 
position in a 32-bit word (and wrapping around if necessary). There is no way to specify a 
mask of all zeros, which would have the effect of simply clearing the target register (this can 
be done by other instructions). 

Instructions rlimi and гілі perform rotate with insert. If the mask bit is one, the corre- 
sponding bit of the rotated data is inserted into RA; if the mask bit is zero, the corresponding 
bit in RA remains unchanged. Instructions rlinm and rlnm perform rotate with AND. Тһе 
rotated data are ANDed with the mask and placed into register RA. The example below 
illustrates a use of rlnm. 


# source register rl = 3 

# rotate positions r2 = 1 
rlnm 13-r1,2,26220 # MB = 26, ME -29 

# now r3 = 4 


In addition to the usual shift instructions, POWER provides a large set of shifts with MQ 
and extended shifts that use the MQ Register. 


2.4 Branch Unit 


The primary function of the Branch Unit (BU) is to direct the correct flow of instructions to the 
FXU and FPU. The architectural view of the BU consists of a set of special-purpose registers, 
the branch instructions, and a set of instructions that perform logical operations on bits in one 
of the special registers, the Condition Register. 


The Branch Unit registers are shown in Figure 2.13. The Condition Register (CR) is a 32-bit 
register tested by conditional branch instructions. It is divided into eight 4-bit fields (сг0, 
crl,..., cr7) that can be accessed separately. In effect, the CR fields may be regarded as a set 
of independent 4-bit condition registers (Figure 2.14(a)). 

The four bits in a field signify the conditions less than, greater than, equal, and summary 
overflow. This last bit is a copy of the summary overflow bit from the XER belonging to the 
FXU, which is set by an overflow and remains set until cleared by software. The condition 
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Condition register 


| LR | Link register 
0 31 
Count register 
0 31 
Machine state register 
0 31 
Machine status save/restore register 0 
0 31 


Machine status save/restore register 1 


FIGURE 2.13 Branch Unit registers. 


bits are tested for either a true or false value. Therefore, a "less or equal" condition can be 
obtained by checking the “greater than" bit for false. Any of these fields can be specified as 
the target of fixed-point or floating-point compare instruction. In addition, Field 0 and Field 
1 have special uses. In fixed-point instructions that have an Rc (Record) bit, if Rc = 1, the 
result of the instruction is compared to zero and CR Field 0 is set according to this comparison 
(Figure 2.14(b)). In some instructions, however, setting Rc to 1 makes CR Field 0 undefined 
(load and store instructions, for example). CR Field 1 has an identical use for floating-point 
instructions having an Rc bit. 

The Link Register (LR) has two uses. The first is to contain the branch target address 
for one variety of conditional branch instruction (see "Branch Unit Instructions" subsection 
below). Its second use is to retain the return (i.e., link") address for subroutines. АП branch 
instructions have a Link (LK) bit. LK is set by the compiler when a branch instruction is used 
to branch to a subroutine. When a branch instruction with LK = 1 executes, the address of 
the instruction following the branch is saved in the Link Register and is subsequently used to 
retum from the subroutine. 

Like the LR, the Count Register (CTR) also has two uses. The first is to contain the branch 
target address for one of the conditional branch instructions (see “Branch Unit Instructions" 
subsection below). Its second use is to hold the iteration count for loops in which the total 
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01 2 3 4 5 6 7 u 28 29 30 31 
LT GT EQ SO|LT GT EQ SO Өй LT GT EQ SO 
Field 0 Field 1 Field 7 


(a) Condition Register fields. 


CR Arithmetic Compare 

bits instructions instructions 
(RA) « (RB), or (RA) « immediate operand 
(RA) » (RB), or (RA) » immediate operand 


ТИ (КА) = (RB), or (ВА) = immediate operand 


Summary overflow—this is a copy of XER(SO), see Section 2.3 


(b) Bits in a CR Field. 


FIGURE 2.14 Condition Register. This definition of bits is for fixed-point operations and fixed- 
point compare instructions. 


loop count can be computed before the loop is entered. A simple example is a loop of the form 
“do iz1,n"; in this case п could be loaded into the CTR prior to the loop entry. Conditional 
branches may test the value of the CTR relative to zero (that is, CTR = 0 or CTR 0). CTR 
is automatically decremented by the branch instruction that tests its value, prior to the test. 
The Machine State Register (MSR) defines the state of the processor according to the bits 
defined in Figure 2.15. Some of these bits are the usual controls that disable interrupts or 
place the processor in a privileged state. A rather uncommon optimization is provided by 
MSR(FP). When MSR(FP) = 0, the attempt to execute any floating-point instruction causes 
a “floating-point unavailable” interrupt. If a system call is not normally expected to execute 
any floating code, instead of saving the floating-point registers prior to the system call, it is 
sufficient to clear MSR(FP). If, by some chance, a floating-point instruction is encountered, 
an interrupt will be generated to take care of saving the floating-point registers. MSR(FP) can 
also be used to support floating point in software, if an implementation does not have hardware 
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| Bit | Name | Value | Description 


Reserved 

External interrupts disabled 

External interrupts enabled 
Privileged state 

Nonprivileged state 

Floating-point unit unavailable 
Floating-point unit available 
Machine check interrupts disabled 
Machine check interrupts enabled 
Interrupts disabled for FP exceptions 
Interrupts enabled for FP exceptions 
Reserved 

Alignment checking is off 
Alignment checking is on 

Interrupts vectored to address x000nnnnn 
Interrupts vectored to address xFFFnnnnn 
Instruction address translation is off 
Instruction address translation is on 
Data address translation is off 

Data address translation is on 
Reserved 


0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 


- Or Or Or о 


FIGURE 2.15 Machine State Register (MSR) bits. 


floating point, although this situation is becoming increasingly uncommon as chip integration 
levels rise. 

Two additional registers, SRRO and SRRI, are used to save the machine status on an 
interrupt and restore the status upon returning from the interrupt. SRRO contains the address 
of the instruction that caused the interrupt, or the return address after entering the interrupt 
service routine. When an interrupt occurs, the upper half (bits 0-15) of SRRI is loaded with 
interrupt-specific information, and the lower half (bits 16—31) contains a copy of the lower 
half of the MSR. 


The POWER architecture has one unconditional branch and three conditional branch instruc- 
tions (Figure 2.16). To determine the branch target address in the unconditional branch, a 
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I-form 


b 


Target address - { 


B-form 


be 


Target address = { 
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BO field | Condition to take branch 
CTR #0 


CTR 20 


CTR #0 


CTR=0 


CTR #0 
CTR=0 
Always true 


0 6 30 31 


OPCD | LI 


Unconditional branch. LI is a word address; 
concatenated with 00 it forms a byte address. 


L]||00 + Current instruction address if AA=0 
L]||00 if AA=1 


0 Ш 16 31 


6 30 
OPCD BO | BI | BD 


Conditional branch. BD is a word address; 
concatenated with 00 it forms a byte address. 


BD||00 + Current instruction address if AA=0 


BD||00 if AA=1 
0 6 Ш 16 21 31 
OPCD BO BI п | ЕО 


Conditional branch. 

Target address = LRo-29||00 
Conditional branch. 

Target address = CTRo-29||00 


FIGURE 2.16 Branch instructions. CRg, is bit BI of the Condition Register. If LK = 1, the Link 


Register is loaded with the effective address of the instruction following the branch. 
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XL-form | OPCD BT BA EO LK 


crand do CRga AND СЁвв, place result into СЁвт 
стог | doCRgAOR СЕвв, place result into CRgr 
crxor doCRga ХОК СЁВвв, place result into СЕвт 
crnand doCRga AND CRgp, place complemented result into СВвт 
crnor doCRgAOR СЕвр, place complemented result into СЕвт 
creqv doCRga ХОК СВвв, place complemented result into СВвт 


FIGURE 2.17 Condition Register logical instructions. 


24-bit immediate field LI is used as either an absolute address or as an address relative to 
the current instruction, depending on the AA bit. Byte addressing is used for all addresses 
presented to the hardware, so LI is concatenated with 00 to form a byte address. 

In the conditional branch instructions, the condition that determines whether the branch is 
taken or not is defined by the BO field (Figure 2.16). This condition may be the comparison 
to zero of the Count Register (CTR), a bit in the Condition Register (CR) defined by field 
BI of the instruction, or by the logical AND of the two. Conventional conditional branches 
are implemented by testing a bit in the CR. Loop-closing branches may be implemented by 
loading the loop count into the CTR and testing its contents in each loop iteration. ANDing 
the two types of tests is useful for DO loops that contain an exit clause. 

The difference between the three conditional branch instructions lies in the way the branch 
target address is determined. In the bc instruction, a 14-bit immediate field BD (concatenated 
with 00) is used as either an absolute address or as an address relative to the current instruction, 
depending on the Absolute Address (AA) bit. The other two conditional branches are similar, 
the only difference being that the branch target address is the Link Register in the bcr 
instruction, and the Count Register in the bcc instruction. In either case, the two low-order 
bits of the special register are replaced by 00. 

The Branch Unit also executes a set of instructions that perform logical operations on bits 
of the CR, as shown in Figure 2.17. Fields BA and BB define the two Condition Register bits 
to be used in the logical operation, and field BT defines the Condition Register target bit for 
the result. 


Figure 2.18(a) illustrates the use of the CTR. In the figure, the loop count (512) is loaded into 
r29 and then transferred into the CTR by the move to special register (mtspr) instruction. 
This sequence of two instructions is needed because there are no instructions that can load 
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for (1=0; 1<512; i++) 
(a) C statement. 


cal г29=512 # load immediate loop count into г29 
mtspr CTR=r29 # move to special register (CTR) 
LOOP: 


bc LOOP,CTR#40 # decrement CTR, branch if CTRZO 


(b) Compilation. 
FIGURE 2.18 Example—using the Count Register. 


immediate values into CTR or other special registers. The loop-closing branch decrements 
the CTR and then tests it at the end of each iteration. 

Figure 2.19 shows a code example that demonstrates the use of multiple CR fields and 
logical CR instructions. On most machines, the two Boolean conditions in the "if" statement 
are translated to two branch instructions, as shown in Figure 2.19(b). In the assembly code, 
cri/j indicates bit “j” of condition register field “1”; “]” is given symbolically as the condition 
it encodes. In POWER, the same “if” statement can be translated to code with a single branch 
instruction (Figure 2.19(c)). If the two Boolean statements are true, the compare instructions 
set the “ед” bits in Condition Register fields сг1 and cr2. These two bits are ANDed using a 
logical CR instruction whose result is sent to crO bit 0. Finally, this bit is tested to determine 
the outcome of the conditional branch. 


As its name suggests, the primary function of the Floating-Point Unit (FPU) is to handle 
floating-point arithmetic operations. The architectural view of the FPU consists of 32 64-bit 
registers for floating-point data, a status register, and a set of instructions. 


The Floating-Point Unit registers are shown in Figure 2.20. The architecture is defined to have 
32 64-bit registers to support the IEEE double-precision floating-point format. Exceptions 
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if ((а = 10) && (b = 20)) 


else 
(a) C statement. 
# rl points toa 
#г1 +4 points to b 

1 r7 = а(г1) # load а 

стрі crl =r7,10 # compare immediate, set bit in cr] 

be ELSE,crl/eq=false # branch if ‘crl/eq’ bit is false 

1 r7 =b(rl,4) # load b 

cmpi crl =г7,20 # compare immediate, set bit in crl 

bc ELSE,crl/eq=false # branch if ‘crl/eq’ bit is false 

IF: 
ELSE: 
(b) Assembly language version of C ‘if’ statement. 
# rl points toa 
#г1 + 4 points to b 
I r7 =a(rl) # load a 
cmpi crl =г7,10 # compare immediate, set bit in cr1 
1 18 = b(rl44) # load b 
стр! сг2 = г8,20 # compare immediate, set bit іп cr2 
crand сг0/ед = сг1/ед,сг2/ед # AND ‘eq’ bits, set cr0/eq 
be ELSE,cr0/eq=false # branch if ‘сгО/ед’ bit is false 
IF: 
ELSE: 


(c) Assembly language version with a single branch instruction. 


FIGURE 2.19 Example—the use of multiple Condition Register fields and logical Condition Regis- 
ter instruction (crand). 
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Floating-point register 0 
Floating-point register | 
Floating-point register 2 


Floating-point register 31 


0 31 
| FPSCR | Floating-point status and control register 


FIGURE 2.20 Floating-Point Unit registers. 


(e.g., error conditions) are reported via a 32-bit Floating-Point Status and Control Register 
(FPSCR), shown in detail in Figure 2.21. 


The centerpiece of the Floating-Point Unit is a set of multiply-add operations. Figure 2.22 
provides a list of the FPU instructions. There are four composite instructions in this class: 
multiply-add and multiply-subtract, [((FRA)x(FRC)] + (FRB), and their negative versions 
—[(FRA) x (FRC)] + (FRB). These instructions take three input operands from registers FRA, 
FRB, and FRC, and produce the indicated result. The motivation for these composite instruc- 
tions is the frequent occurrence of pairs of "multiply" and "add" operations in floating-point 
code. Forexample, the inner product that is part of many matrix operations can be implemented 
using multiply-adds. 

An unusual aspect of the POWER multiply-add is that it is a “fused” composite instruction. 
The architecture explicitly specifies that there is no intermediate rounding operation between 
the multiply and the add. Because the result of the multiply is not rounded prior to the add, 
the full precision of the product is kept. Not rounding the product both increases accuracy and 
saves time. While the results are sometimes more accurate than the IEEE-specified result, at 
the same time they differ from the IEEE result computed with a separate multiply and add. 

Figure 2.23 illustrates the inner loop of a common matrix operation (dot product) using 
single-precision floating arithmetic. The 145 instruction loads a floating-point register from 
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Bit Name Description 

0 FX Exception summary. Set to one if any exception is set to one. Remains 
one until reset by software. 

1 ЕЕХ Enabled exception summary. Set to one if any enabled exception is set 
to one. Cleared when all enabled exceptions are zero. 

2 VX Invalid operation exception summary. Set to one if an invalid operation 
exception is set to one. Cleared when all invalid operation exceptions are 
zero. 

3 OX Overflow exception 

4 UX Underflow exception 

5 ZX Zero divide exception 

6 XX Inexact exception 

7 VXSNAN | Invalid operation exception. Result is a signaling NaN. 

8 VXISI Invalid operation exception. Operation is infinity — infinity. 

9 VXIDI Invalid operation exception. Operation is infinity + infinity. 

10 VXZDZ Invalid operation exception. Operation is zero + zero. 

11 VZIMZ Invalid operation exception. Operation is infinity x zero. 

12 VXVC Invalid operation exception. Operation is а comparison involving NaN. 

13 FR Fraction Rounded. Rounding of the result incremented the fraction. 

14 FI Fraction Inexact. Rounding produced an inexact fraction (different than 
the intermediate result). Or, overflow occurred with disabled overflow 
exception. 

15-19 | FPRF Floating-point result flags 

20-23 Reserved 

24 VE Invalid operation exception enable 

25 OE Overflow exception enable 

26 UE Underflow exception enable 

27 ZE Zero divide exception enable 

28 XE Inexact exception enable 

29 Reserved 

30-31 | RN Rounding control 


FIGURE 2.21 Floating-Point Status and Control Register. Status bits are 0-19. Control bits are 
20-31. 
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2 6 11 16 21 26 31 
A-form FRE | РЕС | XO Jid 


fa floating add, place (FRA) + (FRB) into FRT 
fs floating subtract, place (FRA) — (FRB) into FRT 
fm floating multiply, place (FRA)Xx(FRB) into ЕКТ 
fd floating divide, place (FRA) + (FRB) into FRT 
fma floating multiply-add, 

place [(FRA) x(FRC)] + (FRB) into FRT 
fms floating multiply-subtract, 

place (ЕКА) x (FRC)] — (FRB) into FRT 
fnma floating negative multiply-add, 

place — (((FRA) x(FRC)] + (FRB))into ЕКТ 
fnms floating negative multiply-subtract, 

place — ([(FRA)x (FRC)] — (FRB)}into FRT 


0 6 и 16 21 31 
Xfom [_OPCD_|_FRT_| 7 | FRB | EO [а 
frsp floating round to single, round (FRB) and place into FRT 


FIGURE 2.22 Floating-point arithmetic instructions. Field FRC is used in three source operand 
instructions. 


vector x. The 1fsu instruction loads a register from vector y and updates the base register 
ІЗ to point (with the same displacements) to the next two vector elements. The POWER 
compilation inserts a round to single instruction after the multiply add. Note that the Ғгвр 
could be moved outside of the loop, right after bc, for better performance? (see discussion in 
subsection "Implementation ofthe IEEE 754 Standard" below for the trade-offs involved). 


Implementation of the IEEE 754 Standard 


Appendix A describes the IEEE 754 floating-point standard and defines related concepts 
in floating-point arithmetic. In this section we discuss the POWER implementation of the 
standard. 

Inthe POWER architecture, all floating-point arithmetic is done in double-precision format. 
However, the IEEE standard requires only single-precision arithmetic; double precision is an 
option. То support single precision, there is a floating round to single (frsp) instruction 


2This option is provided by the FORTRAN compiler, but not by the C compiler (xlc version 2.1). 
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float а, х[ 100], y[100]; 


4-0; 
for (i=0; 1<100; i++) 
q=q + x[i]*y[i]; 


(a) C code. 


# When this loop is entered: 
# CTR contains the loop count (100), 
#г1 points to q, 
# r3 — 396 points to x, and 
# r3 + 4 points to y. 
LOOP: № #р0=х(г3,—396) # load floating single 
lfsu  fpl=y(r3=r3+4) # load floating single with update 
fma  fpO-fp2.fpO,fpl # floating multiply add 


frsp fp2=fp0 # round to single precision 
be LOOP,CTR#0 # decrement CTR, branch if CTRZO 
sts q(r1) = fp2 # store result 


(b) POWER compilation (xlc compiler version 2.1) uses the frsp instruction to round result 
to single precision. 


FIGURE 2.23 Example—dot product, the inner loop. 


that converts a double-precision operand to 32-bit single precision. Therefore, programs that 
use single-precision data are often slower than the double-precision versions because frsp 
instructions are inserted by the compiler to convert results to single precision. This leads to an 
interesting trade-off between strict standards adherence, performance, and accuracy of results. 
Both IEEE and FORTRAN 77 standards are at issue. 

To mitigate performance loss, the IBM FORTRAN compiler (xlf version 2.2) provides 
four options listed below in order of decreasing performance, increasing levels of standards 
conformance, and, generally speaking, decreasing levels of accuracy. 


1. Never round. This option gives the best performance because no frsp instructions 
are placed in the code, but it is not safe—incorrect results may be produced without 
warning. A 64-bit result is stored into a 32-bit memory location, usually by truncating 
the mantissa and the exponent or by converting the result to a denormalized single- 
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precision number if necessary. This is automatically done by store floating-point 
single instructions and is correct as long as the result is within single-precision range. 
Otherwise, the out-of-range value is incorrectly represented by what appears to be 
a finite single-precision number. The compiler provides this option for applications 
(such as graphics) where performance is essential and results are known to be within 
single-precision range. 


2. Round only before storing a result into a 32-bit memory location. This option gives 
the best safe performance but does not conform to FORTRAN 77 and IEEE 754. 
However, the results are actually more accurate than IEEE or FORTRAN 77 standard 
single-precision would produce. 


3. Round as required by FORTRAN 77 (this is the compiler’s default). The compiler inserts 
the frsp instructions in certain locations in the program as defined by FORTRAN 77. 
This option adheres to FORTRAN 77 but not to IEEE 754. Again, any results that 
deviate from the single-precision standard are more accurate. 


4. Strict FORTRAN 77 and IEEE 754 adherence. Both standards are met at the cost 
of a significant reduction in performance due to two factors: rounding instructions 
are inserted after every floating arithmetic instruction, and the use of the multiply-add 
instruction is suppressed. Instead, separate multiply and add instructions are used. 


Developed more than 10 years ago at a time when microprocessors were heavily micro- 
programmed with little pipelining, the IEEE standard gives little consideration to problems 
encountered during overlapped execution of floating-point instructions. The standard requires 
that a faulting instruction be accurately identified, and this identification is often implemented 
by providing a precise interrupt for the faulting instruction. Thus, the saved program counter 
points to the faulting instruction. This feature is desirable if software is to fix up an error and 
resume execution. But implementing such precise interrupts makes simple, high-performance 
implementations difficult (more on this in Chapter 4). 

Rather than make the implementation overly complex, a decision was made to provide 
different modes of operation, leading to another trade-off, this time trading off precise floating- 
point interrupts for performance. To support this trade-off at the architectural level, the 
POWER architecture provides a bit MSR(FE) in the Machine State Register that can be set 
if precise interrupts are desired for all floating-point exceptions. This mode is intended for 
debugging; it considerably limits instruction-level parallelism and slows down the machine 
by forcing serial execution of floating-point instructions; i.e., one instruction must be known 
to be exception-free before the next begins. An alternative method is to have software insert 
test code after each floating-point execution instruction. 

There are five types of exceptions defined by the standard: invalid operation, overflow, 
underflow, division by zero, and inexact exception. For each type of exception, the FPSCR 
provides a flag (one bit) that is set when the corresponding exception occurs. A flag remains 
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0 1 2 3 8 31 
| T | K [|$ | Notused | Segment ID 


FIGURE 2.24 Segment register format for memory references (T = 0). 


set until cleared by the user. The flags may be tested by using a set of move from FPSCR 
instructions, and cleared using move to FPSCR instructions. Each type of exception has an 
enable/disable control bit (see Appendix A). 

The architecture provides additional information on invalid operation exceptions. Infor- 
mation of this type could be useful for debugging in the absence of precise exceptions. Flags 
in the FPSCR are set to report that the invalid operation falls in one of the following categories. 


@ Result is a signaling NaN 
@ Infinity — Infinity 

@ Infinity + Infinity 

Ш Zero + Zero 

@ Infinity x Zero 


Ш А comparison involving NaN 


2.6 Virtual Address Generation and Translation 


For addressing memory and input/output devices, the architecture defines 16 32-bit segment 
registers. A segment register is used for memory access when its most significant bit (called 
T) is zero and for input/output access when T is one. For memory references, the segment 
register format is shown in Figure 2.24. Bits K and S are used for protection (see Section 2.7). 

Address processing begins with the generation of a 32-bit effective address whose four 
most significant bits are used to select one of the segment registers (Figure 2.25). The 24-bit 
segment ID from the segment register is concatenated with 16 bits from the effective address 
to obtain a 40-bit virtual page number. This together with a 12-bit page offset forms the 52-bit 
virtual address. 

Next, the virtual page number is translated to a real page number. For performance reasons, 
this address translation is performed most of the time using a Translation Lookaside Buffer 
(TLB). The TLB contains entries for virtual pages that have been recently accessed. If the 
requested translation is not found in the TLB (a TLB miss), the page table in memory has to be 
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FIGURE 2.25 Virtual address generation and translation. 


accessed—a much slower operation that requires several memory references. The real page 
number is concatenated with the page offset, which remains unchanged during translation, to 
form the real address. 

The 24-bit segment number supports about 16 million segments, system wide. A specific 
process has access to 16 of these at any given time. A process can access more than 16 
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segments during its lifetime, but only by calling the operating system to change the segment 
registers. Because only the operating system can change the segment registers, the users 
essentially share a single, large virtual address space containing 16 million segments. 


inverted Page Tables 


The simplest way to implement a page table is to maintain a table indexed by the virtual 
page number (VPN) in which each entry contains the mapping of one page, along with other 
information such as protection. If the page size is 4 Kbytes and a page table entry is 16 bytes, 
as in the POWER architecture, a 52-bit virtual address space would require 2“ bytes just for 
the page table! 

The following observation leads to tremendous savings. At any time, only those virtual 
pages that have been brought into memory need a page table entry, so it is sufficient to allocate 
one page table entry per each real page. Using the same page size and page table as in the 
example above, in a system with 4 Gbytes of physical memory (as much as one can access 
with a 32-bit real address), the page table needs 16 Mbytes. It takes one byte of "page table 
overhead" for every 256 bytes of physical memory. 

In this invertedpage table one entry is associated with eachreal pageratherthan each virtual 
page. While the page table size is greatly reduced, the use of an inverted page table introduces 
a slight complication. Given a virtual page number to be translated, the corresponding page 
table entry, if there is one, has to be found. This is done using hashing. A hash function is 
applied to the virtual page number to obtain an index into a hash table. This hash table entry 
is the head of a linked list of page table entries that is searched serially until either the desired 
virtual page number is found or the search fails. In the latter case the page is not in memory 
and a page fault is generated. 

Figure 2.26 illustrates the search method. A virtual page number (VPN) is hashed by 
means of a function and the result is an index into the hash table. The hash table entry points 
to an entry in the page table, which points to another entry, and so on. The example shows a 
linked list of length three, which is linearly searched until either a match with one of the VPNs 
in the three entries is found, or a page fault occurs. 

The example demonstrates a problem inherent in the use of hash tables: multiple VPNs 
may hash to the same entry in the hash table (a situation called collision) and a linked list may 
have to be followed. The longer the linked list, the longer the page table lookup time. The 
average performance of the search may be controlled by adjusting the size of the hash table. 
Clearly, making the hash table larger reduces the probability of collisions. 

The size of the hash table is chosen as follows. Real memory consists of p pages, 4 Kbytes 
each. Let 2" = p if p is a power of two, or else n is the smallest integer such that 2" > p. 
The recommended size of the hash table is 27%! entries. This size is a trade-off between the 
space allocated to the hash table and the average linked list length. Depending on the size of 
the memory, n can be between 12 and 20. The lower end corresponds to 16 Mbytes of real 
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FIGURE 2.26 Searching an inverted page table. 


memory (4096 pages), which is assumed by the architecture for the purpose of determining 
the minimum hash table size. The upper end corresponds to 4 Gbytes of real memory. 

The following hash function is used to determine the hash table entry (Figure 2.27). Let 
the Segment ID be bits 0—23 and Virtual Page Index be bits 24—39 of the virtual page number. 
Append eight zero bits to the left of the Virtual Page Index to make it into a 24-bit number. 
Next compute the bitwise exclusive-or of the Segment ID and the Virtual Page Index. The 
lower n + 1 bits of the result are the hash table index. Finally, since each entry is four bytes, 
append two zero bits to the right of the index. The resulting n + 3 bits are the entry's hash 
table offset from the base of the hash table. 

To speed up the access to the hash table, the architecture specifies that software must 
choose the hash table location in memory such that computation of the real address of the hash 
table entry can be done without addition. The idea is to drop n + 3 bits of the base address 
and concatenate the remaining bits with the n + 3 bits of the hash table offset. Thus, the hash 
table must be placed on a boundary of 2"*? bytes, in which case the lower n +3 bits of the base 
address will be zero. 
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FIGURE 2.27 Hash function. The @ signis exclusive-or. See definition of n in text. 


Assume the real memory size is 512 Mbytes. The virtual page number is 19b7a316f9 (hex- 
adecimal). We have to determine the hash table size and select its location in memory. What 
is the real address of the hash table entry? 

Real memory consists of 2!? pages (п = 17). Therefore, the hash table size is 218 entries, 
or 22 bytes (1 Mbyte). The hash table must be placed on a 1 Mbyte boundary. We arbitrarily 
select its base address at memory location 02b00000. 

The Segment ID is 19b7a3 and the Virtual Page Index, extended to 24 bits, is 0016f9. The 
bitwise exclusive-or of these two numbers is 19a15a. The lower 18 bits of this result give the 
hash table index. The hash table offset 68568 is obtained by appending two zero bits at the 
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right of the index. The five lower hexadecimal digits in the hash table base address, all of 
which were zero, are replaced by the hash table offset, yielding the real address of the hash 
table entry: 02b68568. a 


Following is the structure of a hash table entry. 


0 1 12 31 
| i | Unused | Page table index | 


If the invalid bit i is one, the search fails. Otherwise, the page table index is used to obtain the 
real address of the page table entry as follows. Since each entry consists of 16 bytes, append 
four zero bits to the right of the index. The result is the page table offset of the entry from the 
base of the page table. The page table offset consists of n + 4 bits, where n is as defined above. 

To compute the real address of the page table entry without addition, the page table must 
be placed on a boundary of 2"*^ bytes, so that the lower n +4 bits of the page table base address 
are all zero. The real address of the page table entry is obtained by replacing the lower п + 4 
bits of the base address with the n + 4 bits of the page table offset. 


Assume the real memory size is 512 Mbytes. The following hash table entry has been accessed 
after hashing the virtual page number. 


0 1! 12 31 
Unused | 1c93d | 


We have to determine the page table size and select its location in memory. What is the 
real address of the page table entry? 

Real memory consists of 2!” pages (n = 17). Since there is one entry per page, and each 
entry consists of 16 bytes, the page table size is 22! bytes (2 Mbytes). The page table must be 
placed on a 2-Mbyte boundary. We select its base address at memory location 17e00000. 

From the hash table we have the page table index, 1c93d. Appending four zero bits we get 
the page table offset (1c93d0) from the base of the page table. This replaces the lower 21 bits 
in the base address, all of which were initially zero, giving the real address of the page table 
entry: 17fc93d0. a 


A page table entry consists of four words in the format shown in Figure 2.28. The first two 
words contain information used for page table lookup and protection at the page level. The 
remaining two words contain information used for locking and transaction processing. We 
discuss protection in the next section. 

If the virtual page number valid bit v is one, and the higher 27 bits of the virtual page 
number match the corresponding field in the page table entry, the search succeeds. The page 
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0 27 28 29 30 31 
| Virtual page number (higher 27 bits) | v | / | с] рр | 
01 12 31 


l i | Unused | Next page table index | 


0123 4 5 67 8 9 I0 II 12 I3 14 IS 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 3031 


b | bib]b[b]b[b|b]b]b| b |] | b | b] o] b | P] P | b] P]b] b] jb bli ol b]b]b[b] 


012234 16 з 
i[w]r[e| — — Umsed | Transaction ID 
y Virtual page number valid 


f Reference bit 

c Change bit 

pp Page protection 
Invalid bit 

Lock bits 

Lock type 
Grant write lock 
Grant read lock 
Allow read 


arse е 


FIGURE 2.28 Format of a page table entry. 


table index is the real page number. Otherwise, if the invalid bit i is zero, the search continues 
by following the next page table index field. If the invalid bit is one, the search fails. 

Where is the number 27 coming from? We said earlier in this section that the architecture 
specifies a minimum real memory size of 16 Mbytes, ог 212 pages. The recommended hash 
table has twice as many entries; hence the smallest hash table has 213 entries. Therefore, at 
least 13 of the lower-end bits of the virtual page number are used to determine the hash table 
entry. These bits must be identical in all VPNs that reach any given page table entry in the 
process of searching the page table, and no more than the upper-end 27 bits (a VPN has 40 
bits) are needed for matching. 

The reference and change bits in a page table entry are used to keep track of memory 
references to the corresponding page. This information is used by the software to implement 
the page replacement policy. When a TLB miss occurs as a result of a memory access to a 
page whose translation is not in the TLB, the translation is loaded from the page table into the 
TLB. The architecture specifies that the hardware may choose one of two implementations 
for handling the reference bit in the page table entry. The bit may be set to one immediately, 
before checking protection, to indicate that there is an attempt to access the corresponding 
page. This access attempt may be unsuccessful if the reference is not allowed. With an 
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FIGURE 2.29 Page protection. pp are page protect bits in the page table entry. K is the key bit 
in the segment register. 


alternative implementation, the hardware first determines that the reference is allowed and 
then sets the reference bit. 


2.7 Protection 


Protection to limit accessto the contents of the main memory is necessary to prevent unautho- 
rized references or to serialize access to shared data in a transaction processing environment. 
POWER architecture provides protection at two levels: page and record. Most modern ar- 
chitectures support some form of page-level protection, but record-level protection is unusual 
among RISCs. IBM failed to sell the concept to its partners in the PowerPC venture, with 
the result that there is no record-level protection in the PowerPC, and even AIX (IBM's im- 
plementation of UNIX) is removing all uses. Consequently, we concentrate on page-level 
protection. 

At the hardware level, protection is based on the concept of privileged instructions. A 
CPU can be in one of two states, privileged or nonprivileged, determined by a bit in the 
Machine State Register (Figure 2.15). Users run in the nonprivileged state and cannot execute 
privileged instructions. Therefore, a user cannot modify the contents of the Machine State 
Register, segment registers, or protection information in page table entries. 

The selection between page-level and record-level protection is made by the special bit 
S in the segment register. Page protection is provided when S is zero. The access type is 
determined by the two page protect pp bits in the page table entry and the key bit K in the 
segment register, as shown in Figure 2.29. 

While the K bit defines two levels of access, there are really three levels. If a user has 
absolutely no access to a segment, the system simply does not load that segment ID into 
a segment register. Loading the segment ID and setting K to one provides an access level 
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FIGURE 2.30 Example—two processes share a page with different protection key (К). 


defined by the page protect bits. Setting K to zero allows read/write access most of the time, 
unless pp = 11. 

Consider the example in Figure 2.30. Processes A and B share a page with different access 
privileges. Process А has read access (pp - 01 and К - 1) and Process B has read/write 
access (pp = 01 and К = 0). Bit T = 0 indicates that this is a memory access (not I/O), and 
bit S - 0 selects page-level protection. These three bits are set by the operating system in а 
segment register (Figure 2.24). While we show sharing of a page, the two processes really 
share the entire segment. This sharing is accomplished by loading the segment ID into a 
segment register. Note that the K bit is the same forthe entire segment; the pp bits may be set 
differently for each page. 

The second page shown in the figure has pp = 00. If it belongs to the same segment, then 
process B would have read/write access, and А no access. Since process B has K - 0, it has at 
least read access to any page in the segment. If this page exclusively belongs to a third process 
C, it is protected by not loading its segment ID into the segment register of any other process. 
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2.8 References 


Cocke and У. Markstein [13] relate the evolution of RISC technology at IBM. The POWER 
instruction set is described in [44] (with the exception of privileged instructions). Hester [36] 
describes design considerations and architectural decisions. The paper by Oehler and Groves 
[66] contains additional details on trade-offs in the instruction set and design alternatives that 
were considered and rejected, as well as code examples. 

Stephens et al. [87] describe an instruction level profiling system and profiling experi- 
ments on the RS/6000. An interesting study by Hall and O’Brien [31] indicates that update 
instructions and branches that use the Count Register provide a significant improvement in 
performance relative to code in which the generation of these instructions was suppressed (by 
setting certain compiler flags). However, the compiler made little use of multiple condition 
code fields and their effect was negligible. 


POWERI 


IMPLEMENTATION: 


K 


3.1 Introduction 


The RISC System/6000 (RS/6000) was introduced in 1990 as the first system using the 
POWER architecture. The processor used in these systems is a multichip implementation of 
the POWER architecture called POWER]. Figure 1.17 illustrates the relationships among 
the various systems, processor implementations, and processor architectures belonging to the 
POWER family. This chapter and the following two will focus on the POWERI processor 
implementation. 

Since the time of the original RS/6000 introduction, a rather large number of models have 
been introduced with different memories, input/output configurations, and performance levels. 
In Chapter 10, Figure 10.9 lists a few models. Although implementations of the POWERI- 
based RS/6000 models are similar, they are not identical. For discussing model-dependent 
features, we have chosen the model 560 as a typical member of the family, and the detailed 
information we give will be consistent for that specific implementation. Consequently, we 
often refer to the RS/6000 model 560 simply as the RS/6000. 
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POWER! multichip implementation. Dashed lines indicate chip boundaries. 


The POWER! processor used in the RS/6000 model 560 is a multichip implementation 


(Figure 3.1) in which the processor complex consists of nine chips (some lower-cost RS/6000 
models have just seven chips). The processor itself is contained in three chips: the FXU 
(Fixed Point Unit), BU (in the ICU chip), and FPU (Floating Point Unit). The ICU (Instruction 
Cache Unit) chip contains the instruction cache, and the FXU chip also contains the data cache 
directory. The storage portion of the data cache is in four DCU chips, which also implement 
the memory interface and buffering, as well as error checking and correction. Details of 
the data cache design are discussed in Chapter 5. Finally, two other chips perform system 
functions. The I/O Unit (IOU) generates the Micro Channel interface and the Storage Control 
Unit (SCU) provides the RS/6000 memory interface. IOU and SCU functions are described 
in Chapter 10. 
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3.2 Pipelined Structure of the CPU 


Неге, we give a brief overview of the РОУУЕКІ pipeline structure, which will probably seem 
complicated at first. Later sections focus on specific parts of the pipelines and should clarify 
their operation. 

The processor is a parallel pipeline organization with each of the three major processor 
units, the BU, FXU, and FPU, organized as a separate pipeline. Figure 3.2 shows the overall 
pipeline structure, and Figure 3.3 shows paths taken by different instruction types as they flow 
through the pipes. 

The BU pipeline consists of two stages. In the first, up to four instructions per cycle are 
fetched from the instruction cache. In the second stage, branches and Condition Register 
instructions are executed locally (Figure 3.3(a)); all other instructions are dispatched to the 
FXU and FPU at the rate of up to two instructions per clock cycle. There are buffers at the 
beginning of both the FXU and FPU pipelines. If a pipeline should become blocked because of 
a dependence or cache miss, the buffers can absorb a number of instructions until the pipeline 
blockage goes away. InFigure3.4, fixed-point instructions (indicated as Xs) and floating-point 
instructions (Fs) are being distributed into two pipelines, through buffers. The F instructions 
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FIGURE 3.4 A sequence of fixed-point(X) and floating-point(F) instructions being fed into their 


respective pipelines. The floating-point pipeline becomes blocked, but, because of 
buffering, fixed-point instructions can proceed. 


become blocked, perhaps because there may be a floating-point divide in the execution units. 
But because subsequent Fs can be buffered, Xs are allowed to proceed unimpeded. 

Fixed-point instructions go through the four stages of the FXU pipeline shown in Fig- 
ure 3.3(b). Instructions are first decoded; operand registers are read as part of the decode 
process. Then instructions go to the execute stage of the pipeline. Arithmetic, logical, and 
shift instructions that do not access memory are then executed and results are written into the 
fixed-point register file, skipping the cache access stage completely. 

For load and store instructions, the address addition and the data cache search are done 
during the execution stage; if the requested item is found in the data cache, then the cache 
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access occurs in the next stage. (The sequence of events for a cache miss is covered in 
Chapter 5.) Data loaded from the cache is written into a fixed-point register in the fourth and 
final FXU pipeline stage. The path taken by load instructions appears in Figure 3.3(c); stores 
follow a similar path. 

The first three stages of the FXU pipeline process instructions at the rate of one instruction 
per clock cycle. In the fourth stage, results from two different instructions can be written into 
the register file at once, when the first is data loaded from memory and the second is the result 
of a fixed-point arithmetic or logic instruction that skips the cache access stage. 

Floating-point load and store instructions also pass down the FXU pipeline. As a matter 
of fact, they pass down both FXU and FPU pipelines. In the FXU, floating-point loads are 
processed in the same sequence as fixed-point loads, except for the last stage. After accessing 
the cache, a floating-point operand is sent from the data cache directly to the FPU, where it is 
written into a floating-point register (Figure 3.3(d)). Floating-point stores pass down the FXU 
pipeline, generate the address, and are shunted off to the side to wait at the data cache until 
the store data are delivered from the FPU; the copy of the store instruction that goes down the 
FPU is responsible for actually delivering the data. 

The FPU pipeline consists of six stages (Figure 3.3(e)). In the first, instructions are 
predecoded in preparation for register renaming. Renaming is essentially a mapping operation: 
the architectural floating-point registers (named in the instruction) are mapped to physical 
registers. In most processors this mapping is permanent: If a floating-point instruction names 
a register fpl, the hardware accesses a register with the name fp1—not so in the POWERI 
implementation. The hardware maintains a pool of 38 physical floating-point registers and a 
mapping table. Logical register fpl named by the instruction may be mapped by the rename 
hardware to any of the physical registers. A mapping may only change when a new value is 
produced by a load instruction and written into a register; until the register is loaded again, 
its mapping is unchanged. We discuss the motivation and implementation details of register 
renaming in Section 3.5. 

Floating-point multiply, add, and multiply-add instructions go through the full length of 
the six-stage pipeline. Floating-point loads and stores are predecoded and renamed, after 
which loads are “sidetracked” to a two-stage pipeline, not shown in Figure 3.3. About the 
only function of this special load pipeline is to keep track of the load destination register; as 
we mentioned above, address processing and the memory access are done in the FXU. The 
FXU delivers the data to the FPU pipeline where the information from the sidetracked load is 
used to guide the data into the correct floating-point register. 


Figure 3.5 shows a code example and its compilation, and Figure 3.6 illustrates the pipelined 
processing of the loop body. We have the example at this particular point in the chapter to 
demonstrate the operation of the three pipelines and how they interact; in therest of the chapter 
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double х[ 512], y[512]; 


for (К =0;k < 512; k++) 
x[k] = гжх[К] + УК]; 


(a) С code. 


# r3 + 8 points to x 
8 r3 + 4104 points to y 
# fpl contains t, 
# fp3 contains г, and 
# CTR contains the loop count (512). 
ГООР: На Еро = у(г3,4104) — # load floating double 
fm fp0 = Ғр0,Грі # floating multiply 
Ifd fp2 = x(r3,8) # load floating double 
fma . fpO-fpOffp2fp3 # floating multiply-add 
stfdu х(г3=г3+8) = рО # store floating double with update 
bc LOOP,CTR40 # decrement CTR, then branch if CTR #0 


(b) Assembly code. 


FIGURE 3.5 Code example and its compilation. 


we look at each pipeline separately. It will be necessary to read the more detailed descriptions 
of pipelined processing to understand all the details of the example. 

We assume in the example that all instructions are in the instruction cache and all data 
are in the data cache. The first four instructions of the loop are fetched in clock cycle 1 
(indicated by the four Fs in the clock period 1 column). Two of these instructions, a load and 
a floating-point multiply, are dispatched to the FXU and FPU in the next clock cycle. Let’s 
focus on the load. In the next three clock cycles the load goes down the decode, execute, and 
cache access stages of the FXU pipeline. At the end of the fifth clock period, the cached data 
are sent to the FPU. The fifth clock period is also the time the floating-point multiply using 
this operand finishes decoding; the load data arrive just in time for the multiply to begin using 
the M stage of the pipe. There is no delay between a floating-point load and the use of the 
data loaded. 

Now, focus on the floating-point arithmetic instructions. The first arithmetic instruction 
(£m) is decoded as soon as it reaches the FPU decode stage. The fma is delayed by one clock 
cycle waiting for the result of fm. A result of an arithmetic instruction is available as soon as 
it leaves the add stage of the FPU pipeline due to bypass paths that feed results back to the 
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lfd #р0=у(г3,4104) 
fm #р0= fp0,fp! 

ға fp2 = x(r3,8) 
fma fp0 = fp0,fp2,fp3 
stfdu х(г3=г3+8) = ро 
be LOOP, CTR #0 
Ша #0 = y(r3,4104) 
fm fp0= fp0,fpl 

ға fp2 = х(г3,8) 
fma Тр0- fp0,fp2,fp3 
stfdu х(г3=г3+8) = fpO 
bc LOOP, СТЕ #0 
lfd #р0= y(r3,4104) 
fm  fpO0zfpOfpl 

На fp2 = х(г3,8) 
fma fp0= fp0,fp2,fp3 
stfdu х(г3=г3+8) = fpO 
be LOOP, CTR #0 

FIGURE 3.6 
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Pipelined processing example. Three iterations of the loop are shown. After dis- 


patching, instructions follow the FPU pipeline (upper path), FXU pipeline (lower 


path), or both. 
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beginning of the previous pipeline stage (the multiply stage). Hence fma can proceed to the 
multiply stage on clock cycle 8. 

At time 8 the FPU decode stage becomes available and the store decodes, even though the 
result is not available in register fpO. The result is directed into the Store Data Queue (SDQ) 
when the fma is in the write stage of the pipeline. The actual store into the data cache (FXU 
cache access stage) may occur as soon as the data are in the SDQ, or it may be delayed if a 
load instruction, which has higher priority than a store, needs access to the cache in that clock 
cycle. In the example, the write into the cache is in fact delayed due to the cache access of 
load instructions in the third loop iteration. 

Finally, we see that this example makes good use of update loads and stores and the CTR— 
the only instructions in the body of the loop are loads, stores and floating-point instructions. 
By looking at all three loop iterations we see the value of the branching on the CTR to keep 
the pipes full. Also the high degree of overlap is evident. The third iteration is well underway 
before the store from the first iteration has been completed. 


3.3 Branch Unit 


The ICU consists of the instruction cache, instruction fetching and dispatching logic, and 
hardware that implements the Branch Unit. The architecture of the Branch Unit, its registers 
and instructions, has been described in Section 2.4. Here we discuss the implementation. 

The BU pipeline is a two-stage pipeline (Figure 3.7). Instructions are fetched from the 
instruction cache into two buffers: the sequential buffer and the target buffer. The sequential 
buffer holds up to eight instructions from the sequential instruction stream. The target buffer 
can hold four instructions from the target address of a branch. 

The job of the fetch logic is to try to keep the sequential buffer full. From this buffer, 
instructions are either dispatched to the FXU and FPU or executed in the BU, depending on 
their type. In each clock cycle the first five instructions in the sequential buffer are examined 
simultaneously to see if a branch is coming up. If a branch is found, the branch target address 
is generated and used to fetch four instructions into the target buffer. If there is more than one 
branch, the target address of the first is used. 
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Figure 3.8 illustrates step-by-step instruction fetching and dispatching for an example instruc- 
tion stream. We assume that all instructions are in the instruction cache. Instructions are 
partially decoded when fetched from memory into the instruction cache, and information that 
specifies the instruction type is stored as tag bits in the instruction cache.! The tag bits are used 
later by the fetch and dispatch logic to identify branches and determine whether instructions 
have to be dispatched to the FXU and FPU or executed locally. The fetch and dispatch logic 
must be able to inspect and process several instructions every clock cycle. The predecoded 
tag bits are designed to simplify this process. 

In Figure 3.8 the first four instructions are fetched from the instruction cache into the 
sequential buffer in part (c). Two of these are dispatched the next clock cycle (d), and four 
more instructions, including a conditional branch, are fetched. The branch is identified and the 
target address generated in the following clock cycle (e). Next, four instructions are fetched 
from the target address into the target buffer as shown in (f). 

Whether the conditional branch is taken may not be known at this time. The purpose 
of prefetching into the target buffer is to have instructions ready in case the branch is taken. 
Prefetching is done only if instructions are already available in the instruction cache. Other- 
wise, memory would have to be accessed—an expensive operation done only when it is known 
that the branch is taken. 

Even though the conditional branch is removed from the sequential buffer and is considered 
“executed” by the BU (Figure 3.8(f)), it will remain pending for a number of additional 
clock cycles until the Condition Register is updated by an arithmetic or compare instruction. 
Meanwhile, instructions may be conditionally dispatched from the sequential buffer. That is, 
the branch is predicted not taken. If this prediction turns out to be correct, the conditionally 
dispatched instructions are allowed to complete and the target buffer is purged. Otherwise, 
instructions from the sequential instruction stream are canceled, and the target buffer is copied 
into the sequential buffer. 


3.4 Fixed-Point Unit 


The FXU functions as both the integer unit and the load/store unit. Itis a four-stage pipeline 
as shown in Figure 3.9. Instructions arrive at therate of up to two instructions per clock cycle 
from the BU and are held in a buffer. Whenever the buffer is empty, the first instruction is sent 
directly to decoding. In the second pipeline stage instructions are executed. The execution 
of most arithmetic, logical, shift, and compare instructions takes one clock cycle, with the 


'These tag bits should not be confused with the instruction cache tag bits used to find instructions in the cache. 
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hhh dg ds ВЕІ ір fy dz... Т, Т; Тз 14 Ts 


(a) Example instruction stream. 7,— /12 are fixed-point or floating-point instructions. BR is a 
conditional branch. Т) is the instruction at the branch target address. 


Sequential buffer Target buffer 


(b) Instruction buffers. The buffer tails are to the left, their heads to the right. Following is a 
clock-by-clock description of buffer contents. 


T h hL L PI 1 
Sequential buffer Target buffer 


(c) First four instructions fetched into the sequential buffer. 


[В ц 15 Ig BR h | 
Sequential buffer Target buffer 


(d) First two instructions dispatched to FXU and FPU. Four more instructions fetched from 
the instruction cache. The branch at a distance of five instructions from the head of the 
buffer is detected in the next clock cycle. 


5 lk BR h k k ho Iin | 
Sequential buffer Target buffer 


(e) Branch target address is generated. Two more instructions are dispatched. Four more 
instructions fetched into the sequential buffer. 


|h В k ho lu ГА Т, 7, 7, | 
Sequential buffer Target buffer 


(f) Four instructions are fetched into the target buffer from the branch target address. Two 
more instructions are dispatched and the branch is executed. 


FIGURE 3.8 Instruction fetch buffers. 
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FIGURE 3.9 FXU pipeline. 


exception of integer multiply (three to five clock cycles) and divide (19 clock cycles). During 
the execution of a multiply or divide instruction, the execution stage is reserved, and the next 
instruction is held in the decode stage. After execution, the result is written to one of the 32 
integer registers. 

Following decoding, load and store instructions are "executed," meaning that the effective 
address is generatedin one of two ways that depends on the instruction format: (a) in X-form 
instructions the contents of two integer registers are added, or (b) in D-form instructions 
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the contents of an integer register is added to a 16-bit displacement. The generation of the 
effective address takes one half of the execution stage. In the second half, the virtual address is 
generated, then translated, and the data cache directory lookup is performed (a more detailed 
description is in Chapter 5). 

At the end of the execute stage it is known whether the referenced data are in the cache or 
not. Cache access is performed for all load instructions and fixed-point stores in the next clock 
cycle. Floating-point stores may have to be delayed because the floating-point data normally 
are not yet available from the longer FPU pipeline. Hence, the addresses of floating-point 
stores are held in a Store Address Queue (SAQ) and the FXU pipeline can continue to process 
instructions. A subsequent load can bypass pending floating-point stores if its address does 
not match any of the addresses in the SAQ; otherwise, it has to wait until the match goes 
away. The ЗАО has room for four floating-point stores. Figure 3.6 illustrates this situation in 
several cases: for example, following the first stfdu, all the remaining loads in the next two 
iterations complete before the store does. An identically sized Store Data Queue (SDQ) in the 
FPU (see Section 3.5) holds the data. When both queues are nonempty, the store at the head 
of the queues is ready for execution and is performed in the first available cache cycle. 


3.5 Floating-Point Unit 


The FPU architecture contains 32 double-precision (64-bit) floating-point registers and the 
FPSCR (Floating-Point Status and Control Register) as defined by the POWER architecture. 
It implements a single arithmetic pipeline that performs the fused multiply-add (AxC + B) 
operation. Addition is considered a special case of the multiply-add instruction in which one 
of the multiplication operands is set to 1.0: Ax 1.0+ B. Similarly, multiplication is performed 
by setting the addend to 0: AxC + 0.0. 

Floating-point division is implemented by a state machine. While the floating-point 
execution units are reserved, a sequence of multiply-add instructions performs division via 
Newton-Raphson approximation. The high-precision intermediate multiply-add unit permits 
this method to give IEEE standard-compliant results. Using a dedicated state machine for 
division is another example in which the POWERI deviates from a “pure” RISC for the sake 
of performance. 


Floating-point instructions dispatched from the BU go to a buffer or, if the buffer is empty, 
directly to the predecode stage of FPU pipeline, as shown in Figure 3.10. Instructions are 
then renamed, and, with the exception of loads, sent to decoding. The first two stages of the 
pipeline process instructions at the rate of two per clock cycle; from the decode stage on, the 
rate is reduced to one instruction per clock cycle. 
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FIGURE 3.10 Floating-point pipeline. 
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Even though there are separate queues for stores (Pending Store Queue) and for arithmetic 
instructions (Decode Buffer), the instructions are issued from those queues in program order. 
If a store immediately follows an arithmetic instruction (multiply-add, multiply, or add) that 
produces the result to be stored, the store decodes right away even though the result is not 
available yet. Then, when the arithmetic instruction is in the write stage of the pipeline, its 
result is directed to the Store Data Queue (SDQ). This important optimization prevents the 
pipeline from becoming blocked by store instructions. 

Data in the SDQ is matched with the memory address of the store instruction from the 
Store Address Queue (SAQ) in the FXU and sent to the data cache. Stores have lower priority 
than load instructions and the data remain in the SDQ until the FPU data cache bus, which 
may be busy transferring load operands, becomes available. 

The processing of load instructions is shown in Figure 3.11. The same load instruction 
is dispatched simultaneously to both the FXU and FPU. Assuming there are no previous 
instructions held in the buffers, the load passes at the same time through the FXU decode 
stage and FPU predecode stage. In the next clock cycle, the load is renamed in the FPU and 
executed in the FXU, where the effective address is generated, the virtual address is translated, 
and D-cache directory lookup is performed. In the third clock cycle, while the D-cache is 
accessed, the FPU pipeline keeps track of the load instruction’s destination register designator 
so that the operand arriving from the D-cache is written into the correct register in the following 
clock cycle. 

In the above discussion we have assumed no delays, і.е., that the same load instruction is 
in the rename stage of the FPU and the execute stage of the ЕХО. Delays in the pipelines may 
lead to situations in which instruction processing in one unit “slips” ahead or behind the other. 
As long as the FXU does not slip behind the FPU, there is no delay between a floating-point 
load and the use of the operand loaded. 


Multiply-Add Instruction 


Figure 3.12 illustrates two implementations of floating-point arithmetic pipelines. The conven- 
tional implementation has two separate pipelines, one for multiplication and one for addition, 
and it requires a total of six ports (inputs and outputs) for source and destination operands. The 
POWERI implementation consists of a single multiply-add pipeline, which requires only four 
ports. Since each port is 64 bits wide for double-precision floating-point operands, saving two 
ports and their associated logic leads to significant reduction in hardware. The implementation 
saves additional hardware in the multiply-add pipeline by doing normalization and rounding 
only at the pipeline output and not between the multiply and add stages. 

The multiply-add instruction has significant performance consequences. With a decoding 
rate of one instruction per clock cycle, the peak throughput is two floating-point operations 
per cycle for the fused multiply-add instruction. For individual multiply and add instructions, 
it is one floating-point operation per clock cycle. 
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FIGURE 3.11 Processing of floating-point loads т the FXU and ЕРИ. 
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(b) Single multiply-add pipeline. 


FIGURE 3.12 Floating-point arithmetic pipelines. 


Multiply-Add Implementation 


The pipeline shown in Figure 3.13 implements the multiply-add operation (see Section 2.5) 
on double-precision floating-point operands. For clarity, the figure shows only the hardware 
involved in processing the significands (see Appendix A for floating-point number formats), 
which is the major part of the pipeline. 

In ordinary floating-point addition, it is necessary to align the significands before they can 
be added (i.e., make adjustments so they effectively have the same exponent). The alignment 
operation consists of two steps: (1) subtracting the exponents, and (2) shifting the significand 
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FIGURE 3.13 Multiply-add pipeline implementation. The widths of the latches are proportional 
to the number of bits of data: 53 bits (source operands), 106 bits (Ax C product), 
and 159 bits (aligned B and AxC « B). 
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FIGURE 3.14 Alignment prior to addition. 


of the addend with the smaller exponent to the right by a number of positions equal to the 
difference in exponents. 

If this approach were to be followed in the multiply-add pipeline, alignment would be done 
after multiplication. Either B or АХС would have to be aligned, depending on which one has 
the smaller exponent. Note that no operation would be performed on B during multiplication. 
To save time and increase performance, a different approach was adopted in the POWERI 
multiply-add implementation. While A and C are multiplied, the alignment of B takes place. 
This approach implies that B may have to be shifted to either left or right depending on the 
size of its exponent. Alignment and multiplication are overlapped and addition can be done 
right after multiplication. 

This capability requires some additional hardware. The multiplication of two 53-bit 
significands А and C generates а 106-bit product A x C. Prior to alignment, A xC and B are 
flushed left, as shown in Figure 3.14. To perform the alignment, as long as B is shifted to the 
right, the addition can be performed using a 106-bit adder. When B is shifted to the left, the 
part of B that exceeds the range of AxC may have to be incremented if a carry is generated 
by the addition. Hence an incrementer is the extra hardware needed when B is left-shifted. 

Addition is performed in the second stage of the pipeline. In parallel, a Leading Zero 
Anticipator predicts the number of hexadecimal zero digits at the left of the most significant 
nonzero hexadecimal digit. The count of leading zeros is the numberof positions that the result 
АхС + Вһаѕ to be left-shifted for normalization. Using this count, hexadecimal normalization 
is performed immediately after addition, and in the same clock cycle. 

Normalization is done in two phases: first, there is a hexadecimal (4-bit) normalization 
that gets the result to within 4 bits of being correct. Then, a final binary normalization finishes 
the job. Binary normalization is performed in the third and final stage of the multiply-add 
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pipeline, followed by rounding. The result is written into the destination register in the same 
clock cycle. 

The length of an arithmetic pipeline has a significant effect on the throughput when there 
are dependences between instructions. An instruction waiting for an operand will be delayed 
until the instruction producing that operand reaches the end of the pipeline. In a three-stage 
pipeline the second of a sequence of two dependent instructions would have to be delayed for 
two clock cycles until the result becomes available. 

The POWERI multiply-add pipeline is essentially a three-stage pipeline, but it appears to 
function like a two-stage pipeline due to two bypass paths that route the result back to inputs 
B and C. The path to B takes the result after rounding, which means that the result will not be 
available for alignment at the beginning of the multiply cycle, because binary normalization 
and rounding have to be performed first. This is not a problem, however, because exponent 
subtraction (not shown in Figure 3.13), which determines the number of positions B has to be 
shifted, has to be done prior to alignment anyway. Hence, binary normalization and rounding 
are overlapped with exponent subtraction. 

The bypass path to C takes the result before rounding because there is not enough time 
in one clock cycle to perform rounding and multiplication serially. Rounding is done in the 
multiplier itself as follows. If the result, which we shall simply call C because it is routed to 
input C, is rounded down, then C is truncated to 53 bits. If the result is rounded up, then B is 
incremented by 1. Hence the multiplier performs the operation A x (C + е), where є is either 
0 or 1, depending on the direction of rounding. 

To summarize, this remarkable design performs double-precision floating-point multipli- 
cation and addition in a pipeline in whichthe second of two consecutive dependent instructions 
is delayed for only one clock cycle. This performance has been achieved by the following 
techniques: (1) alignment of B done in parallel to multiplication of A and C, (2) leading zero 
count done in parallel to addition, and (3) bypass paths to inputs B and C allow the use of a 
result prior to writing it into the destination register. 


Register renaming is the process of associating logical register names with members of a 
pool of physical registers. This unusual feature of the POWER] implementation is important 
because of the previously noted "slip" that can occur between the FXU and the FPU. It is 
very common for the FXU to slip ahead of the FPU, allowing the FXU to get a head start on 
loading data from the data cache or memory. A rather extreme example of "slip" is illustrated 
in Figure 3.4. 

The FXU slipping ahead occasionally leads to a situation in which the ЕХО would like to 
load a floating-point register that is the source of a previous (in program order) floating-point 
instruction in the FPU that has not been decoded yet. (Registers areread in the decode stage 
of the pipe, an instruction that has not been decoded still needs its source registers.) 
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The following sequence shows an example in which register fp! is used by the first 
instruction and loaded by the second one. 


fm fp0=fp2,fp1 f floating multiply executed by the FPU 
Ша fpl=a # load floating double executed by the FXU 


In this simple example, the problem can be easily fixed by having the compiler make a 
different register assignment, say, letting the load use fp3 instead of fpl. However, when a 
conditional branch separates the two dependent instructions, reassignment may not be so easy. 
An important case occurs in small loops where a register is loaded at the top of the loop and 
used by a floating-point operation, then has to be reloaded at the top of the loop. The following 
example shows the elements of an array z being multiplied by a constant held in fp2, then 
stored into array x. 


LOOP: На Ірі = 2(г3,8200) # load floating double 
fm fp3 = fp2.fpl # floating multiply 
stfdu х(г3=г3+8) = #р3 # store floating double with update 
bc LOOP,CTR#0 # decrement CTR, then branch if CTR #0 


This example contains a register dependence of the type we have just described between the 
load of fp1 for loop iteration i and the multiply for iteration i — 1. 

Register renaming eliminates this type of register dependence by assigning a different 
register, obtained from a register pool, as the destination of the load instruction. Instructions 
that follow the load and refer to fpl are also renamed so that the reference is to the correct 
register. 

Figure 3.15 shows the renaming stage of the FPU pipeline. The main components of the 
register renaming scheme are the following: 


Ш Map Table. The POWER architecture has 32 architectural floating-point registers. The 
POWERI FPU implementation consists of a pool of 38 physical registers. The map 
table maintains the mapping of each architectural register to a physical register, taking 
care of 32 of the physical registers. The remaining 6 are in either the Free List or 
Pending Target Return Queue. 


Ш Pending Target Return Queue (PTRQ). The PTRQ holds those registers that are no 
longerin the maptable but still in use. Itis managed as a circular list with head and tail 
pointers. 


Ш Free List (FL). This is a list of free registers, also managed as a circular queue. 


Consider again the short loop in the above code example. Figure 3.16 illustrates two 
iterations of the loop passing through the renaming stage of the pipeline. To limit the size of 
the figure, we assume the map table has only eight entries (corresponding to eight architectural 
registers), and the PTRQ and FL each have four entries. Hence, the pool of physical registers 
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FIGURE 3.16 Register renaming example. Note that “pr” is physical register. 
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has twelve registers. The map table is indexed by architectural registers, and each entry 
designates the corresponding physical register. We assume that initially the table contains the 
identity mapping. 

In (a) the load and the floating multiply arrive at the register renaming stage of the pipeline. 
Note that the order is significant; the upper latch holds the first of the two instructions in 
program order. In (b) both instructions are renamed, but the load goes first. A fresh register 
(8) from FL is assigned as the load target, and the map table is changed accordingly. Physical 
register 1 is removed from the map table and placed in the PTRQ. The floating multiply is 
renamed in the same clock cycle, using the modified map table. The physical register pr8, 
which was just pulled out from the Free List, maintains the data dependence between the load 
and floating multiply instructions. 

In the next clock cycle (c), these two instructions go down the FPU pipeline (not shown in 
the figure). The store is renamed and sent to decoding. Two instructions from the second loop 
iteration arrive. Finally, in (d), the load is again renamed and assigned a new register from 
the FL. 

How does the hardware determine that a physical register's value is no longer needed, so 
the physical register can be transferred from the PTRQ tothe FL? The instruction that precedes 
a load in the program order is marked. When the marked instruction decodes, all previous 
instructions must have decoded and read their registers, so the register moved into the PTRQ 
is no longer needed and may be returned to the Free List. Hence, a register is released from the 
PTRQ when a marked instruction decodes. Because registers are released in the same order 
that they are inserted in the PTRQ, a marked instruction always releases the next register. 


3.6 References 


The original 801 RISC project was followed by a research project at IBM Yorktown Heights. 
The America project, as it was called, used multiple execution units and was investigated for 
a CMOS implementation. Grohoski [27] describes the organization of America including a 
description of arather complex register renaming method that allocated fresh registers not only 
for loads but for arithmetic instructions. A simpler version was implemented in POWERI. 

Bakoglu and Whiteside [7] is an overview of the RS/6000 implementation. Additional 
details on the BU and FXU are in Grohoski et al. [28]. Olsson et al. [67] describe the ЕРІ). 
Montoye, Hokenek, and Runyon [60] contains additional material on the design of the FPU and 
the multiply-add pipeline. Hokenek and Montoye [38] describe the Leading Zero Anticipator. 
Markstein describes the sequences used to implement IEEE divide and square root in [56]. 

Decoupled architectures [83] and [94] have many characteristics in common with the 
POWERI. These systems use architectural queues for holding load data instead of register 
renaming. 


POWERI 
IMPLEMENTATION: 
BRANCHES AND 


INTERRUPTS 


4.1 introduction 


The rate of instruction execution can be no better than the rate at which instructions are fetched 
and injected into the pipelines. As long as the instruction stream comes from sequential 
memory locations, maintaining a high rate of instruction flow is relatively easy. Branch 
instructions, however, break the smooth flow and cause instruction fetching to be disrupted. 

When а branch instruction is encountered, a new program counter value must be determined 
before sequential fetching can resume. This requirement can temporarily suspend pipeline 
filling, with bubbles rather than instructions being injected into the pipeline. Conditional 
branches are especially difficult because final determination of the next program counter value 
depends on the result of a previous instruction, and that result is often not known until the 
previous instruction is far along in the pipeline. 

Generally speaking, we see two problems associated with branches. The first is the 
instruction flow problem. That is, the instruction flow is changed from one sequence of 
consecutive addresses to another, and the instruction fetch unit must adjust for this change in 
flow. The second is the decision problem associated with conditional branches. The place to 
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begin fetching the next sequence of instructions must sometimes wait for a decision based on 
just-computed data values. 

Interrupts are caused by instruction faults or external requests for service, e.g., for In- 
put/Output. Interrupts cause pipeline disruptions by changing the instruction flow, just as 
branches do, but they occur much less often than branches and are easier to handle from the 
instruction fetch perspective. Interrupts cause other difficulties, however. In highly pipelined 
processors like the POWERI, the order in which instructions are completed may be different 
from their sequential program order. At the time of an interrupt, however, it must be possible 
to capture cleanly the machine state so that system software can respond to the interrupt 
condition and then restore the machine state and resume execution. 

Because of its aggressive design, the branch and interrupt mechanisms in the POWERI are 
based on highly evolved strategies. To provide some background, we first discuss commonly 
used methods for handling the flow and branch decision problems in RISC processors. We 
then focus on the POWERI implementation of branch instructions. 

The discussion on interrupts is likewise divided into two parts. We first provide some 
background by looking at the problem of interrupts in pipelined machines in general and then 
describe the implementation of interrupts in POWERI. 


4.2 Solving the Branch Problems 


A variety of ways to solve the branch problems have been developed over the years. In this 
section we consider two of them: delayed branches and branch prediction. Delayed branches 
area solution to the flow problem and are used in several RISC architectures. Branch prediction 
is a solution to the decision problem and is used in RISCs as well as conventional CISCs. 


Maintaining Instruction Flow: Dolayed Branches 


To understand how the flow problem appears in a typical RISC pipeline, we consider the 
pipeline discussed in Chapter 1. The program counter, held in the IF stage, addresses the 
instruction cache and increments every clock period while it is fetching sequential instructions. 
When a conditional branch instruction is fetched, it is not actually determined to be a branch 
until it is decoded in the ID stage. By that time, the next consecutive instruction is already 
in the process of being fetched. If the branch turns out to be taken, the next consecutive 
instruction is discarded and the instruction at the branch target is fetched. 

In the example in Figure 4.1(a), the pipeline flow for the case just described is shown. We 
see that instruction i4 is fetched and then discarded, resulting in a bubble that passes down the 
pipeline. 

To eliminate the bubblein the pipeline, the semantics of branchinstructions can be modified 
to specify that the effect of the branch is delayed by one instruction. This implies that the 
instruction immediately following the branch is always executed regardless of the branch 
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il СІ = AI>0 IF ID EX ME WB 
i2 A3 = А5 – Аб IF ID EX МЕ WB 
13 BCi6,Cl = true IF ID EX МЕ WB 
i4 IF 
i5 
i6 A2 = A3+Al IF ID EX ME WB 
(a) Pipeline timing for a conditional branch. 
il Cl = AI>0 IF ID EX ME WB 
2 BCi6,Cl = true IF ID EX ME WB 
i3 АЗ = А5- Аб IF ID EX МЕ WB 
i4 
iS 
i6 A2 = A3+Al IF ID EX ME WB 


(b) Timing with delayed branch. 


FIGURE 4.1 Delayed branch. 


outcome. In our example, the branch and subtract instructions are independent and their 
order can be changed as shown in Figure 4.1(b). This optimization can be performed by the 
compiler. With delayed branching the subtract is fetched and executed immediately after the 
branch, keeping the pipeline full. 

If the branch depends on the immediately preceding instruction, the order cannot be 
changed and another instruction has to be found to execute after the branch. If no instruction 
can be found, a no-op must be inserted. In this case, the effect is the same as when a bubble 
is introduced. 

The IBM 801, RISC II, MIPS, and a number of other RISC machines with short pipelines 
have used the delayed branch. This technique can be generalized for longer pipelines by 
delaying the effect of the branch by n instructions. As n is increased beyond one, however, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to find n instructions to be moved after the branch. McFarling 
and Hennessy [58] investigated a typical pipeline with delayed branches and found that the 
second slot could not be used over 7596 of the time. 


Making Decisions Early: Branch Prediction 


If the outcome of a conditional branch (taken or not taken) is not known atthe time the branch 
is decoded, then, logically, the next instruction to be fetched and sent down the pipeline is 
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unknown. Only when the branch outcome is known can the program counter be given the 
correct value and the instruction fetching resume. The worst case occurs when the instruction 
that determines the branch outcome (e.g., a compare instruction) immediately precedes the 
branch instruction. 

During the delay between the occurrence of a conditional branch in the instruction stream 
and the determination of its outcome, the pipeline would normally be unused. However, the 
fetch logic can “guess” or, to put a more positive spin on it, “predict” the outcome of the branch 
and begin fetching instructions based on the predicted outcome. If the prediction turns out to 
be correct, then the pipeline has been doing useful work when it otherwise would not have. If 
the prediction is incorrect, any predicted instructions in the pipeline must be flushed, and any 
changes to the process state, such as registers and memory, must be reversed. The hardware 
that handles pipeline flushing can be considerably simplified if instructions are allowed to 
proceed down the pipeline but are stopped before they change any process state. 

The simplest branch prediction strategy is to assume that branches are either always taken 
or always not taken. A more refined method also takes into account the branch's direction 
(forward or backward in the instruction stream). For example, loop-closing branches аге 
normally backward branches and are taken most of the time. These are examples of static 
prediction methods because they never change during the time a program is executing. 

A dynamic branch prediction strategy is typically based on the past history of a specific 
branch instruction, and the prediction may vary during the execution of a program. The recent 
execution history of branch instructions may be retained in a table and used to make more 
accurate branch predictions. The branch history table is accessed using the program counter 
address of the branch instruction. Information is stored in each entry of the table as one or 
more bits, encoding the outcome(s) of previousbranchexecutions. If a single bit is maintained, 
a good strategy is to use it to encode the outcome the last time the branch was executed and 
predict that its next outcome will be the same. Several history bits can be used to implement 
more complex prediction strategies. 

Instead of or in addition to a history bit, each prediction table entry may hold either the 
address of the instruction executed after the branch or the instruction itself. This last approach 
also helps with the flow problem by saving the instruction fetch cycle, because the instruction 
from the predicted program path is obtained directly from the history table and does not have 
to be fetched. 


4.3 Branches in the POWER! 


The POWER architecture defines branch instructions that test bits in the Condition Register 
(CR). These bits may be set by compare or arithmetic instructions that have the Record bit set. 
A synchronization problem occurs because the CR is written and read by different pipeline 
stages at different times. CR-updating instructions are executed by the FXU or FPU, and 
CR-testing instructions (branches) are executed by the BU. 
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Consider the following instruction sequence. 


стр! сг0=г8,0 # compare immediate 
1 rl0zd(r1,12) # load d 
1 rll=e(rl,16) st load e 


bc ELSE,cr0/gt=false — # branch if bit false 


The conditional branch cannot be executed until crO has been assigned its value by the 
compare. But the BU has no direct way of knowing how far the compare has progressed 
down the pipeline. It could be finished, it could be blocked waiting for the value of r8 to 
be computed, or it could be blocked behind some other instruction. How does the BU know 
when the CR has been assigned its correct value so that the branch can be completed? 

The answer is that interlock bits are associated with Condition Register fields. As shown 
in Figure 4.2, this interlock bit is set when the compare instruction is decoded and dispatched 
to the FXU. As long as the interlock bit remains set, it blocks subsequent instructions that 
attempt to either use (or modify') any bit in the locked Condition Register field. Eventually, 
when the CR-modifying instruction executes, it updates the CR field, and the interlock bit is 
cleared. Then the conditional branch outcome can be evaluated by the BU. 

Because of implementation constraints specific to POWERI, there are only four interlock 
bits available for the CR. Therefore, one bit guards the access to two CR fields, as shown 
in Figure 4.2. To avoid false blockages, the compiler attempts to assign CR fields that have 
different interlock bits to consecutive CR-modifying instructions. 

Branch instructions іп the POWER architecture Ға into three categories: (1) unconditional 
branches, (2) loop-closing branches using the Count Register (CTR), and (3) conditional 
branches. To simplify presentation, we assume in all the examples below that references to 
the instruction and data caches are hits; the cache miss cases are discussed in Chapter 5. 

Figure 4.3 shows an example of a short loop ending with a branch that uses the CTR. In 
cycle 1, all four instructions of the loop body are fetched into the sequential buffer. In the next 
cycle, the sequential buffer is scanned, a branch is discovered at a distance of less than five 
instructions from the top of the buffer, and the branch target address is generated. In cycle 3, 
four instructions are fetched from the branch target address (beginning of the loop) into the 
target buffer. 

The first two instructions are dispatched to the FXU in cycle 2. Following decoding and 
execution of the load instruction, the cache is accessed and the operand is written into register 
rO in cycle 6. The register file has a read-through capability that allows the operand to be read 
in the cycle it is written. Cycle 6 is the earliest time the add immediate instruction, which 
needs the operand loaded into г0, can execute. So the decoding of the add is delayed until 
cycle 5. In general, there is a delay of one cycle between the load and use of an operand in 
the FXU. 


'This could happen when the same CR field is the destination of another CR-modifying instruction. 
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(b) One interlock bit is associated with every two CR fields. 


FIGURE 4.2 Condition Register interlock. 
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for (i=0; i<100; i++) 
ali] = a[i] + 1; 


(a) C code. 


# When the loop is entered: 
# r3 points to a, and 
# CTR contains the loop count. 
LOOP: 1 г0 = a(r3) # load a 
ai r0 = r0,1 # add immediate 
stu a(r3=r3+4)=r0 # store with update 
bc  LOOPCTRZzO # decrement CTR, branch if CTR #0 


(b) Assembly code. 


1 2 4 5 6 
1 r0 = a(r3) F DEC WwW 
ai r0 =10,1 Е 5 DEW 
stu a(r3 = г3+4) = r0 F. S БЕС 
be LOOP, CTR > 0 Foo. -5 
1 r0 = a(r3) FS DECW 
ai r0 -г0,1 FS. DEW 
stu a(r3 = г3+4) = r0 F S . DEC 
bc LOOP, CTR #0 F 5 


(с) POWERI processing, two iterations of the loop. 


FIGURE 4.3 Code example with loop-closing branch using the Count Register. 


This example illustrates the way POWERI solves the flow problem. Instructions can 
be fetched and buffered at a rate that is faster than they can be dispatched to the FXU and 
FPU. Therefore, the fetch unit can often build a “stockpile” of instructions in the target and 
sequential buffers. Furthermore, the fetch unit is able to look ahead in the sequential buffer 
to detect branch instructions early. When a branch is encountered, the buffers can be used to 
continue feeding the pipeline while the branch target is fetched. In many cases this leads to a 
zero-cycle branch, because the instruction flow into the pipelines is uninterrupted. 

The instruction flow for unconditional branches is similar to that just described for the 
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CTR branches. In both cases, determining the branch outcome is not an issue; at the time the 
branch is encountered the outcome is always known. 


For conditional branches, POWER] must deal with the decision problem. POWER! predicts 
all conditional branches not taken, but then uses the target buffer as a “hedge” against a wrong 
prediction. Consider the code example in Figure 4.4. Part (a) of Figure 4.5 shows the pipelined 
processing of the code when the prediction is correct. The cmpi instruction is executed in 
clock cycle 9 and the result of the comparison is forwarded to the Branch Unit in the next 
cycle. Meanwhile, based on the not-taken prediction, instructions from the sequential stream 
are dispatched, decoded, and executed conditionally (indicate by a prime). When the branch 
is resolved, conditional instructions are allowed to write results to their destination registers, 
and instruction processing continues normally. There are no delays, and the pipeline is kept 
full despite the branch. 

As a hedge, as soon as the branch is discovered as one of the five instructions at the top 
of the sequential buffer (from which instructions are dispatched), four instructions from the 
branch target address are fetched and and held in a second buffer, the target buffer. The target 
buffer is purged when the branch is resolved as not taken. 

Part (b) of the figure shows the timing when the branch is taken and the prediction 
is incorrect. This time the conditionally dispatched instructions must be flushed from the 
pipeline. Instruction dispatching begins from the target instructions in clock cycle 11. The 
result is that no instructions are executed in clock cycles 10, 11, and 12 (with the exception of 
one conditionally dispatched instruction that is canceled). The mispredicted branch causes a 
three-cycle bubble in the pipeline. 

One of these three-delay cycles is a direct consequence of the multichip implementation. 
Even though the outcome of cmpi is known at the end of cycle 9, it takes one clock cycle to 
transmit this result to the Branch Unit, which is in a different chip. 

The compiler can entirely eliminate this delay by scheduling the code as shown in Fig- 
ure 4.6. The compare instruction is shifted up in the instruction stream, an optimization 
that can be performed here because the compare is independent of the previous three load 
instructions. Now the compare is executed earlier, target instructions are dispatched earlier, 
and the execute stage of the pipeline is kept full. Another way to look at it is that three load 
instructions execute “for free" in what otherwise would be a bubble of three cycles between the 
compare and branch instructions. The optimized code executes at the maximum rate without 
any delays. 
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ELSE: 


FIGURE 4.4 


if (a> 0) 
a=a+b+c+d+e; 
else 
аса-Ы-с-а-е; 
(а) С сойе. 

# When this code is entered: 
st rl points to a, 
# г1+4 points to b, 
# г1+8 points to c, 
#1r1+12 points to d, 
#1r1+16 points to e. 

r8=a(rl ) # load a 

rl2-b(rl,4) # load b 

г9-с(г1,8) # load c 

rl0=d(rl,12) # load d 

rl l=e(rl,16) # load e 

cr0=r8,0 # compare immediate 

ELSE,cr0/gt=false # branch if bit false 

г12=г8,г12 # add 

r12=r12,19 # add 

г12=г12,г10 # ааа 

г4-г12,11 # add 

a(rl)zr4 # store 

гІ2-г8,г12 # subtract 

г12-г12,19 # subtract 

г12=г12,г10 # subtract 

г4=г12,г11 # subtract 

а(г1)=г4 # store 


(b) Assembly code. 


Code example with conditional branch. 
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123 4 5 6 
1 r8 =a(rl) FS БЕС м 
1 г12 = b(rl,4) FS. БЕС м 
1 19 = c(rl,8) Е $ БЕ см 
1 г10 = «г1,12) Е. S. БЕС ИМЯ 
1 rll =e(rl,16) Fog 79 БЕС WwW 
стр! сг0 =г8,0 Е. S DE 
bc ELSE,cr0/gt=false F S 
IF: a г12 = г8,г12 Е Ө р’ Е W 
а г12 = г1219 Е 97: 4 D'E М 
а г12 = г12,г10 Е S DEW 
a r4 = г12,г11 F Ss’. DEW 
st а(г1) = r4 Е 97 БЕС 
b OUT 
ELSE: sf г12 = г8,г12 Е 
sf г12 =г12,19 Е 
sf г12 = г12,г10 Е 
sf г4 = г12,г11 Е 


5 a(rl) 2 r4 


OUT: 
(a) Not-taken (correctly predicted) branch. 


123 45 6 
1 r8 = а(г1) FS РЕ С м 
1 r12 = b(rl,4) FS. БЕС м 
| 19 = c(r1,8) F. S БЕС м 
I r10 = d(rl,12) Foos, БЕС W 
1 rll =e(rl,16) Е. S О Е С м 
стрі сг0 =г8,0 Е. 5 р E 
be ELSE, cr0/gt=false F 5 
IF: a г12 = г8,г12 E... S D'E 
a г12 = r12,r9 Е S^ usua. “DE 
a r12 = г12,г10 Е 57 
а r4 = г12,г11 Е 57. 
st а(г1) = г4 Е Ss’ 
b OUT 
ELSE: sf г12 = г8,г12 Е $ DEW 
sf г12 =rl2,9 F $. DEW 
sf г12 = г12,г10 Е 5 DEW 
sf r4 = г12,г11 Е а. 5. oet. СУУ а DEW 
st a(rl) 2 r4 F. S DE C 


OUT: 
(b) Taken (incorrectly predicted) branch. 


FIGURE 4.5 POWERI execution of the code example from Figure 4.4. A prime indicates condi- 
tional dispatching. 
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123456 
1 r8 = а(г1) FS РЕ С ҰЯ 
1 r12 = b(rl,4) FS. БЕС ҰЯ 
стр! сг0 = г8,0 Е $. DE 
1 r9 =c(rl,8) E458. У DECW 
1 r10 = d(rl,12) F S БЕ С М 
| rll =e(rl,16) F 5 О Е С М 
be ELSE, cr0/gt=false F 5 
IF: a г12-18,г12 Е . 5: 
а rl2=r12,r9 F 57. 
а г12 = г12,г10 Е 5: 
а r4 = г12,г11 Е $°. 
st a(rl) = r4 F 5: 
b OUT 
ELSE: sf r12 = r&r12 F SDEW 
sf г12 -г12,9 Е $. DEW 
sf г12 = г12,г10 Е 5 DEW 
sf r4 z г12,г11 Ес» а 5. DEW 
st а(г1) -г4 Fo. 4 28 DEC 


OUT: 


FIGURE 4.6 POWER! taken (mispredicted) conditional branch, scheduled code. А prime indi- 
cates conditional dispatching. 


4.4 Precise Interrupts 


When an interrupt occurs, processing is halted, the process state is saved, and an interrupt 
handling routine is invoked. Upon completion of the interrupt service, the process state must 
be restored to resume the execution of the interrupted program. 

In a sequential (nonpipelined) processor model, an instruction is fetched and executed 
only when the previous one is finished. When an interrupt occurs the address of the next 
instruction to be fetched is saved—this is the address to which the interrupt service routine 
returns. Figure 4.7(a) illustrates the case in which instruction /2 encounters a fault, such as 
an overflow or a virtual memory page fault. If the process state is saved for the instruction 
sequence in Figure 4.7(a), the interrupt is said to be precise, because all instructions prior 
to the faulting instruction are executed, and all instructions following it are not started. The 


Instruction 


il 
i2 
i3 
i4 
i5 
i6 
i7 


(a) Sequential processing. 


Status 


Executed 
Executed 

Executed 

Not started 
Not started 
Not started 
Not started 
Not started 
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Instruction | Status 


i0 Executed 

il Executed 

i2 Partially executed 
i3 Partially executed 
i4 Executed 

i5 Partially executed 
i6 Not started 

i7 Not started 


(b) Pipelined processing. 


FIGURE 4.7 Execution of an instruction sequence. 


faulting instruction is either unexecuted (as with a virtual memory page fault) or completed 


(as with an overflow). 


In a pipelined machine, a number of instructions may be in various stages of the pipelines 
at any given time, and instructions may modify the process state out of order, 1.е., in an order 
other than the logical program order defined by the program counter. At the time a fault 
requiring an interrupt is detected, the instructions might be as illustrated in Figure 4.7(b), 
where i4 has been dispatched to a short pipeline and already executed, while two previous 
instructions, i2 and i3, are still in progress in a longer pipeline. 

Whenaninterrupt occurs under these circumstances, there are a number of ways of dealing 
with it. Two possibilities follow: 


1. Freeze the pipelines and save their contents along with the normal process state. The 
pipeline contents include intermediate data and control information of partially executed 
instructions. Much of this information is implementation-dependent. In this case the 


interrupt is said to be imprecise. 


2. Stop dispatching new instructions to the pipeline, but let instructions in the pipeline 
complete as much as possible. Then modify the process state so that it is the same 
as would have occurred under the sequential execution model (Figure 4.7(a)). That is, 
implement a precise interrupt model, even though the execution is pipelined. 


In the first case, the interrupt may be recoverable even though it is imprecise. That is, 
execution canresume where it left off by restoring the process state andthe machine-dependent 
pipeline state and then resuming execution. In some processor implementations, the pipeline 
state is not saved, so the imprecise interrupt is not recoverable. In general, imprecise interrupts 
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make program debugging more difficult, because the saved process state may not correspond 
to a sequential execution model at the time a fault occurs. 

For external interrupts (such as I/O interrupts), the implementation of precise interrupts is 
straightforward. Dispatching of new instructions is stopped and those instructions already in 
the pipelines are allowed to finish execution. The interrupt is serviced after the pipelines are 
drained. 

For internal interrupts, the implementation of precise interrupts is more complex, because 
an internal interrupt is caused by an instruction in the currently executing process. Consider 
again the example in Figure 4.7(b). If instruction 12 is a load that causes a page fault, it cannot 
finish execution. With i2 “stuck” in a pipeline waiting for a page to be brought in from disk, it 
is not reasonable to simply wait for the pipelines to drain. Furthermore, instructions following 
i2 may be processed by a different pipeline and may run to completion and modify the process 
state. 


4.5 Interrupts in POWER! 


POWER Interrupt Architecture 


Interrupts are caused by faults due to instruction execution or external causes such as In- 
put/Output. Error conditions thatoccur when an arithmetic instruction is executed are referred 
to as exceptions. Sometimes the interrupt that is caused by an exception is referred to as a 
trap. 

There are nine different interrupt types in the POWER architecture. 


1. The system reset interrupt is an external, nonmaskable interrupt that causes the processor 
to reset, reinitialize the system software, and begin processing. 


2. The machine check interrupt is a maskable interrupt that is caused by a hardware error 
detected in the system. The machine check interrupt provides system software with an 
opportunity to try to recover from the hardware error. The mask bit held in the MSR 
allows this interrupt to be disabled, in which case a hardware error causes the processor 
to stop, but the interrupt handler is not invoked. 


3. The instruction storage interrupt is a precise internal interrupt caused by instruction 
references that cause page faults or protection violations. 


4. The data storage interrupt is a precise internal interrupt caused by data references that 
cause page faults or protection violations. 


5. The alignment interrupt is a precise internal interrupt that occurs when MSR(AL) = 1 
and the hardware cannot handle a reference to misaligned data. This interrupt allows 
software to support misaligned data accesses (see Section 2.3). 
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6. The program interrupt is a precise internal interrupt that occurs when there is (1) an 
invalid operation, (2) a privileged operation in nonprivileged mode (MSR(PR) = 1), (3) 
an enabled floating-point exception occurring when MSR(FE) = 1, or (4) a software 
interrupt. 


7. The floating-point unavailable interrupt occurs if MSR(FP) = 0 and there is an attempt 
to execute a floating-point instruction. This interrupt can be used to avoid saving and 
restoring floating-point registers during context switches to software not expected to use 
floating point (see Section 2.4). It could also be used to allow software emulation of 
floatingpoint in an implementation without floating-point hardware. 


8. The external interrupt is a maskable interrupt generated by an external source such as 
the Input/Output system. 


9. The supervisor call (SVC) interrupt is generated when an SVC instruction is executed 
in the Branch Unit. The SVC is used when a program requires some operating system 
service to be provided. 


Besides the interrupt conditions listed above, there are a number of arithmetic exceptions. 
The floating-point exceptions are reported via the FPSCR (see Section 2.3), which also 
holds trap-enable bits for each of the floating-point exceptions. Because of the difficulties of 
implementing precise interrupts (see subsection “POWERI Interrupt Implementation” below), 
floating-point exceptions cannot produce precise interrupts when the processor is operating 
in full-speed pipelined mode. Consequently, when interrupts are enabled for floating-point 
exceptions (MSR(FE) = 1), the processor is put into a serial mode in which all FPU and FXU 
instructions must be known error-free before the next instruction is begun. In this manner, the 
interrupts can be made precise. 

A higher-speed alternative is to use software polling to explicitly check for floating-point 
exceptions. Software may be used to support debugging by inserting exception test code in 
certain places in the program. The compiler may provide several options at different levels: 
subroutine, loop exit, statement assignment, or after each floating-point instruction. 

When an interrupt occurs, the POWER architecture modifies state registers held in the 
Branch Unit (Figure 2.13). 


1. Depending on the type of the interrupt, the address of the instruction following the 
interrupted one, the address of the interrupted instruction, or the address of the last 
instructions completed before taking the interrupt is placed into the Status Save/Restore 
Register 0 (SRRO). 


2. Thecurrent value of the Machine State Register (MSR) and some information related to 
the specific interrupt condition are placed in the Status Save/Restore Register 1 (SRR1). 


3. After they have been saved іп SRR1, most of the MSR bits are cleared. 
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4. The program counter is set to a value that is determined by the interrupt type, and 
interrupt processing begins at that point. In effect, there is a branch to the interrupt 
handling software. 


POWER! Interrupt Implementation 


As ме have seen, the РОУУЕКІ processor consists of three units, the BU, ЕХО, апа FPU, 
implemented as three pipelines. Because some instructions are executed in the BU, never 
reaching the FXU or FPU, and because the FXU and FPU execute somewhat independently, 
instructions often finish execution in an order different from that defined by a sequential 
program execution model. This ability to execute instructions in a decoupled manner is 
responsible for many of the POWERI’s performance advantages, but it also complicates the 
implementation of precise interrupts. 

The problem of implementing precise interrupts is simplified by forcing each of the 
pipelines to complete its instructions in order. That is, all the instructions that execute in the 
BU modify the process state in order with respect to one another, all the instructions in the 
FXU modify the process state in order, and all the FPU instructions modify the process state in 
order. Within a pipeline, then, all instructions following a faulting one can simply be canceled 
because they modify the state in order. The problem then becomes one of ordering among the 
three major pipelines. 

We say that pipeline A is behind pipeline B (or B is ahead of A) if, at any given time, an 
instruction still in pipeline A logically precedes an already completed instruction in pipeline 
B. Consider the following sequence of two unrelated instructions. 


fm #0 = #р2,#р1 # floating multiply. Goes to FPU pipe. 
а r4=rl2,rll # integer add. Goes to FXU pipe. 


Assuming both instructions are dispatched in the same clock cycle, and assuming both flow 
down their respective pipelines without any delays, then the floating multiply will finish second 
even though it precedes the add in the program order (refer back to Figure 3.2). The logical 
order of the program is that the floating multiply should modify the state of the FPU (register 
fp0), and then the add should modify the state of the ЕХО (register r4). But due to the 
difference in the lengths of the pipelines, the write to register fpO will occur after the write to 
register r4. We say the FPU pipe is behind the FXU pipe. 

If pipeline A is behind pipeline B and an instruction from A generates an interrupt, any 
instructions in B that logically follow the faulting instruction must not be allowed to modify 
the process state, or if they already have, the state change must be “undone.” If instructions in 
B cannot be canceled, an alternative is to never let A fall behind B. 

Because we have reduced the precise interrupt problem to one of maintaining the ordering 
among the major three pipelines, we describe the precise interrupt method implemented in 
POWERI by describing what is done for all six ordered pairs of pipelines. In each case, 
pipeline A is behind B, and a fault is detected in an instruction being executed in A. 
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1 . BU behind ЕХО. А branch executes right away, even if its outcome cannot be immedi- 


ately resolved. As long as the branch is pending, FXU instructions can be dispatched 
conditionally, but cannot complete. This means that the BU cannot get behind the FXU. 
In any case, BU instructions (branches and logical Condition Register instructions) do 
not cause interrupts. 


ЕХО behind BU. Certain ЕХО instructions may cause an interrupt. Examples include 
load and store instructions, which may lead to page faults or protection violations, 
software interrupts, and privileged instructions executed in user mode. If an interruptible 
instruction causes an interrupt, BU instructions that have been executed ahead of the 
FXU need to be undone. BU instructions may change three registers: (a) Link Register 
(LR), modified by a branch to subroutine; (b) Count Register (CTR), decremented 
in each loop iteration when used by a loop-closing branch; and (c) Condition Register 
(CR), whose contents are modified by logical Condition Register instructions. A history 
buffer method is used to restore the state. There is a separate history buffer associated 
with each of the three registers in the BU. After dispatching to the FXU an interruptible 
instruction, any subsequent instruction that modifies the CR, CTR, or LR causes the 
old value of that register to be saved in the history buffer. If an interrupt occurs in the 
FXU, the old value of the register is restored, leading to a precise interrupt. Otherwise, 
if there is no fault, the old value of the register is no longer needed and it is purged from 
the buffer. 


FPU behind FXU. Instructions processed in the FPU may cause any of a number of 
floating-point exceptions. As we have seen, however, in POWERI, floating-point traps 
are enabled only when the processor executes instructions serially. In this mode, an 
instruction must finish execution before the next one is dispatched. This means the FPU 
never falls behind the FXU, and floating-point interrupts are precise. 


In the normal mode of operation, floating-point traps are disabled, the FPU can be 
behind the FXU, and floating-point exceptions are detected by software polling. 


FXU behind FPU. Ав described іп (2) above, a variety of instructions executed in the 
FXU may cause interrupts. A different solution from that in (2) has been adopted, 
however, primarily because the state of the FPU, to be restored in case of an interrupt, 
is much larger than the state of the BU. The BU has only three registers, CR, CTR, 
and LR, that can be modified by relatively infrequent BU instructions. The FPU has 
40 floating-point registers implemented by the hardware (the architecture specifies 32 
registers) as well as other state information. 


Precise interrupts are implemented by using an interruptible instruction counter in the 
FPU. This counter prevents the FPU from going ahead of the FXU when an interruptible 
instruction comes up, until it is known that the instruction does not lead to an interrupt. 
The counter does allow the FXU to be ahead of the FPU. 
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5. BU behind F PU. Same as (1) above. 


6. F PU behind BU. Same as (3) above. The only situation when the FPU can be behind 
BU is when floating-point traps are disabled. 


We have now considered all the pairings of pipelines. To summarize the major points of 
the precise interrupt method: 


1. All instructions within a pipeline finish in order. 
2. The history buffer method is used within the BU. 


3. The FXU is synchronized with respect to the FPU so that the distance it can fall behind 
is restricted. The distance is chosen so that the FPU cannot modify its state too far 
ahead of the FXU. 


Having described synchronization among the three pipelines for the purpose of handling 
interrupts, we find this a good place to describe another synchronization mechanism that also 
limits the distance between the FXU and FPU in both directions, but for different reasons. 
There is a synchronization counter that allows the FXU to be two instructions ahead and six 
instructions behind the FPU. This restriction exists in addition to the one described in item (4) 
above. 


1. The FXU may be at most two instructions ahead of the FPU. The reason for this limitation 
has to with synchronization of floating loads. When the FXU executes floating loads 
ahead of the FPU, data sent from the cache to the FPU must be buffered. It cannot be 
written into the destination register because the floating load has not yet reached the 
write stage of the FPU pipeline (Figure 3.11). Limited data-buffering space does not 
allow the FXU to be more than two instructions ahead. 


2. ЕХО is at most six instructions behind the FPU. This restriction is the result of limited 
instruction-buffering space in the FXU. There are four instruction buffers and two 
decode slots that can hold a total of six instructions. 


4.6 References 


The general problem of dealing with branches is described in Lilja [54], McFarling and 
Hennessy (58), and in a recent monograph by Cragon [17]. The basic static and dynamic 
branch prediction methods were studied in J. E. Smith (82]. A later, and much more detailed 
study was reported in Lee and A. J. Smith [53]. 

A comprehensive discussion of the precise interrupt problem is in J. E. Smith and Pleszkun 
[84]. Other relevant work is Hwu and Patt [40] and Sohi [86]. To see how another recent RISC 
implementation with out-of-order completion does precise interrupts, refer to Diefendorff and 
Allen [18]. 


POWERI 
IMPLEMENTATION: 


CACHE MEMORIES 


Asin most modern computers, the RS/6000 memory hierarchy consists of a set of registers, 
cache memory, main memory, and secondary storage (usually implemented as hard disk 
drives). In a typical memory hierarchy, data and instructions are moved up and down the 
hierarchy depending on their usage. At the top of the hierarchy, data of immediate use are 
generally loaded into the register file ortheyresideinthecachememory. At the bottom, blocks 
of data that have not been used for a long period of time are eventually placed in secondary 
storage by the virtual memory system or explicitly placed there as files. In between, main 
memory holds instructions and data for an actively executing program. 

The lower in the hierarchy, the cheaper and slower the memory tends to be. Register files 
that usually contain a few hundred bytes are at the top of the hierarchy. They can support 
multiple reads and writes in a fraction of one pipeline stage. A data cache is typically tens 
to a few hundreds of kilobytes, and each access takes one or two pipeline stages. A main 
memory usually contains a few to a few hundred megabytes, and can typically be accessed in 
seven to ten clock cycles. Finally, secondary storage implemented as a hard disk may contain 
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hundreds of megabytes to а few gigabytes or more and take milliseconds to access. The goal 
of a memory hierarchy is to provide an apparent memory the size of the lower levels of the 
hierarchy, but with access times of the higher levels. 

The POWERI registers are part of the processor architecture and are described in Chapter 2. 
In this chapter we look at the next level of the hierarchy, the cache memory. The final two 
levels of the hierarchy, main memory and secondary storage, are discussed in Chapter 10. 

In general, caches can be unified into a single cache for both instructions and data or split 
into separate instruction and data caches. Most RS/6000 processors have split caches that 
come in different sizes depending on the model, but the very low end models use a single-chip 
processor (the RSC) and have a unified cache. 


5.2 Cache Memory Overview 


A cache reference consists of two steps: lookup and access. A cache lookup is performed 
when an instruction or data item has to be fetched from memory. If the requested item is in the 
cache, the reference is a hit, and the lookup is followed by the second step, the cache access. 
Otherwise, a miss occurs—the requested item is not in the cache and must be fetched from 
main memory. The hit ratio is the ratio of references that hit to the total number of references. 
The miss ratio is simply 1 — hit ratio. In references that hit, the access time is the cache 
access time, usually just one or two clock cycles. Hit ratios vary greatly from one program to 
another, but hit ratios of over 90% are not uncommon. 

Computer designers usually prefer to use the miss ratio rather than the hit ratio because 
comparisons of miss ratios tend to better reflect the actual performance effects. For example, 
the difference between a 90% and a 95% hit ratio seems to be relatively small. However, these 
are equivalent to miss ratios of 10% and 5%—a factor of two. The larger apparent difference 
in miss ratios suggests a relatively large overall performance difference, which is probably 
closer to reality (although the actual relationship between cache miss rates and processor 
performance is quite complex). 

Accessing main memory is more time consuming than accessing a cache, but it must be 
done in the case of a cache miss. A miss presents an opportunity to do some prefetching: 
main memory has to be accessed anyway, so data or instructions at adjacent addresses may 
be brought in along with the requested item. These additional data or instructions often prove 
useful since most programs exhibit spatial locality. That is, items at addresses close to the 
referenced address are likely to be accessed in the near future. This tendency is most obvious 
with instructions, which are executed sequentially until a taken branch alters the program 
flow, but it also occurs with data, for example when the elements of an array are accessed in 
sequential order. 

Therefore, an entire block or /ine of consecutive memory locations is brought in whenever 
a miss occurs. The line is the basic unit of transfer between memory and the cache, so the 
cache storage space is partitioned naturally into lines. When a line is brought into the cache, 
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usually another line has to be removed to make room for it. Most caches remove lines that 
have not been used recently or that have been in the cache for the longest time. The cache 
generally holds recently used data or instructions that are likely to be used again. The principle 
that a recently accessed location will likely be accessed again soon is called temporal locality. 
It is locality, both spatial and temporal, that leads to low miss ratios, even though the cache 
memory may be orders of magnitude smaller than main memory. 

Because the cache memory is much smaller than main memory but can potentially hold the 
contents of any memory location, it can’t be accessed in the same way as main memory. Cache 
lookup is done by association—by comparing the address being accessed with addresses of 
locations being held in the cache. Each cache line has a portion of the main memory address, 
or a tag, stored along with it; the tag is compared with the memory address to determine if 
there is a hit. The next section describes the cache lookup process in more detail. 


Cache Lookup 


There are three types of cache organizations in common use: fully associative, set associative, 
and direct-mapped. The set associative organization includes the other two as special cases, so 
we will consider it first. To reduce the number of address comparisons that must be done when 
the cache is accessed, the lines are grouped into sets containing one or more lines (usually a 
power of 2). An “п-мау set associative cache" is a cache in which each set has n lines. For a 
given memory address, only the lines belonging to one set have to be searched to see if there 
is a hit. 

For a cache lookup, the memory address is interpreted as having three fields: tag, set 
number, and line offset (Figure 5.1). The length of these fields is determined in a right-to-left 
order as follows. If the line size is 2? bytes, the line offset field is b bits. The line offsetlocates 
the correct data once the line is found. If the cache has 2° sets, the set number field is s bits. 
The remaining address bits are the tag. 

Figure 5.1 is a 2-way set associative cache with 128-byte lines and 64 sets, each containing 
two lines. Hence, the line offset and set number fields have 7 and 6 bits, respectively. The 
remaining 19 bits of the 32-bit address are the tag. 

These three fields are used in the cache lookup as follows. First, the set number directly 
accesses the members of the set in which the requested item may be found. This is set 03 
in Figure 5.1. There are two lines in this set, each with its own tag. Next, the two tags are 
simultaneously compared with the tag field part of the address. If there is a match, a hit occurs 
and the matching line is selected (line A in the figure). Finally, the line offset determines the 
location within the line of the requested data item. 
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(a) Fields in the 32-bit address. 
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(b) Block diagram. 


FIGURE 5.1 Cache memory organization. Cache shown is a 2-way set associative cache with 
64 lines and 128 bytes per line. 
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Handling Writes 


So far we have been assuming the cache access is a read. In case of a write, the cache lookup 
proceeds as described above. Then, there are two ways write accesses are usually handled: 
write-through and write-back. 


Ш Inawrite-through cache, if there is a hit, the write operation updates both the cache and 
the main memory. If there is a miss, most systems update only main memory. That is, 
acache line is not allocated on a write miss. 


Ш In a write-back cache, if there is a hit, only cache is updated. If there is а miss, most 
systems bring the line into the cache, then update it. This is referred to as a write 
allocate policy. With a write-back cache, multiple updates may be performed to a line 
without writing to the main memory. Eventually, when the cache line must be replaced, 
its contents are first written back to main memory. 


The main argument in favor of a write-through policy is that the cache and main memory 
always have the same data. This simplifies certain operations, such as flushing the cache 
(or part of it). With a write-through cache, flushing can be done by simply marking lines as 
invalid. With a write-back cache, there is often a burst of memory activity as flushed lines are 
written back (actually, only the modified lines have to be written back, but all lines must be 
checked to see if they have been modified). 

In contrast, a write-through cache generates higher bus traffic, the same item may be 
updated multiple times, and each update must make it to memory. Also, frequent writes of 
short items interfere with line transfers and often lead to underutilized bus bandwidth. In a 
write-back cache, the cache-main memory interface may be optimized to transfer fixed-size 
lines at a high rate. 


Important design parameters that determine the cache cost and performance are the cache size, 
line size, and associativity (number of lines in a set). 

А 1-way set associative cache (usually called a direct-mapped cache) has a single line per 
set. Direct-mapped caches are simple: for a given address, there is only one place the data 
can possibly be (if it is in the cache at all). But, if there is a miss, there is also only choice 
for the line to be replaced, regardless of whether the replaced line has been recently used and 
may be accessed again in the near future. Despite relatively worse miss ratios, direct-mapped 
caches are used because their simplicity often translates into shorter access times. 

Somewhat more flexibility exists іп а 2-way set associative cache because it can retain two 
lines that map to the same set. When a new line is brought in, it can replace the older, or the one 
used less recently. Increasing the associativity from a 1-way to a 2-way cache, while keeping 
the cache size and line size constant, improves the miss ratio. Some improvement, although 
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-—— — — — — — — — 128 bytes line ———— 


| 16 bytes 
( Begin loading from requested item ) 


FIGURE 5.2 Wraparound load. 


considerably smaller, can be observed when the organization is changed from a 2-way to a 
4-way cache. 

If a cache has only one set, it is fully associative. Fully associative caches tend to give 
the best miss ratios, but they are expensive because they require tag comparisons with all the 
lines, and they may be slow for that reason. When fully associative caches are used, they tend 
to be small. 

The line size is another important design consideration. There is one tag per line in the 
cache, and the storage space taken up by tags is often considered "overhead," because it is not 
used for storing data or instructions. In a fixed-size cache, increasing the line size reduces 
this overhead. Also, increasing the line size beyond very short lines will initially reduce the 
miss ratio because more useful information is brought in when a miss occurs (spatial locality). 
Some of this information may not be used before the line is discarded from the cache, however, 
and the proportion of unused data increases as the line size becomes larger, eventually leading 
to a higher miss ratio (again, assuming a fixed-size cache). 

The line length and the cache memory bandwidth determine the time it takes to load a line 
from memory into the cache. In the RS/6000—560 it takes 8 cycles toloada 128-byte line into 
the data cache, at the rate of 16 bytes percycle (following a delay of a few cycles to initiate the 
transfer). To reduce the delay caused by a miss, a combination of two techniques is commonly 
used: (a) fetch bypass, and (b) wraparound load. Using fetch bypass, the requested item, 
which caused the miss, is sent to the processor as soon as it arrives from memory, bypassing 
the cache. Since the requested item may be somewhere in the middle of a line, a wraparound 
load (Figure 5.2) is used to begin loading the line from the requested item, continue until the 
end, and finally wrap around and load the remainder of the line from the beginning. 


5.3 POWER! Instruction Cache 


The RS/6000-560 has ап 8 Kbyte instruction cache (I-cache) whose organization is shown 
in Figure 5.3. There are two lines per set (a 2-way set associative cache). A line holds 16 
fixed-length, 32-bit instructions, numbered in the figure from 0 to 15. 

The performance demands on the instruction cache are quite high. The pipelines can 
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(a) Instruction cache structure. 
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(b) Cache arrays. The thick lines show one line. The numbers 0-15 represent the sixteen 
instructions in the line. 


FIGURE 5.3 RS/6000-560 instruction cache. 
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consume instructions at the maximum rate of four per clock cycle. While these instructions 
are often from consecutive addresses, which simplifies the task, branch instructions can go 
to the middle of a line and complicate matters. The РОУУЕКІ instruction cache is specially 
built so that it can sustain four consecutive instruction references per clock cycle, regardless 
of where in a cache line the string of four instructions starts. To accomplish this, the physical 
structure of a line is similar to a matrix with four columns, called arrays, and four rows. Each 
of the four cache arrays is a single-port memory that can supply one instruction per cycle 
adding up to a maximum fetch rate of four instructions per cycle over all four arrays. 


Figure 5.4(a) shows how a 32-bit address is interpreted by the instruction cache. The rightmost 
2 bits (marked XX in the figure) have no use in instruction addressing and are simply ignored, 
as all instructions are 4 bytes long. The next 2 bits determine the cache array (array address). 
Finally, the following 2 bits are the row address. The array and row fields are based on the 
physical structure of the cache. Logically, they are part of the line offset field. 

As a simple example, consider fetching four instructions as shown in Figure 5.4(b). These 
are the first four instructions in the line, they have the same set number and row address, and 
they are fetched by presenting row address 00 to the four cache arrays. 

Now consider fetching the four instructions in Figure 5.4(c). The first three of these are in 
arrays 01, 10, and 11; they are fetched using the same row address 00. The fourth instruction 
is in array 00 at row address 01. Hence, the row address of array 00 must be incremented, а 
function performed by row increment logic as shown in Figure 5.5. Depending on the location 
(that is, which cache array) of the first of the four instructions, row addresses for the other 
cache arrays may also have to be incremented, with the exception of array 11. 

A final example is shown in Figure 5.4(d). These four instructions span two lines, in two 
different sets. The first three instructions are in set 000000, while the fourth instruction is in 
set 000001. To fetch these four instructions in a single cycle, two cache sets must be searched 
simultaneously. The normal operation of a generic cache is to perform associative lookup of 
the lines in a single set. The POWERI solution to this problem is based on the observation 
that when the four instructions span two sets, these sets are always consecutive. Hence, the 
instruction cache directory (the part of the cache that contains the tags and comparators and is 
used for lookup) is split into two directories, one containing odd-numbered sets, and the other 
containing even-numbered sets. The two directories can be searched in parallel and support 
simultaneous access to two consecutively numbered sets. 


An instruction cache miss loads a line of 16 instructions (64 bytes) into the instruction cache. 
As shown in Figure 5.6, this transfer involves the use of error detection and correction logic 
and a buffer (Instruction Reload Buffer or IRB) located on the DCU (Data Cache Unit) chips. 
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(a) Fields in the 32-bit instruction address. 


Set 
number 


Row Array 


Instruction address address | address 


000...00000000 | 000000 00 
000. ..00000100 | 000000 00 01 
000.. 00001000 | 000000 00 10 
000.. 00001100 | 000000 00 11 


(b) Four instructions beginning at address 000...00000000. 


Set Row Array 

Instruction address | number | address | address 
000.. 00000100 | 000000 
000.. 00001000 | 000000 
000.. 00001100 | 000000 
000.. 00010000 | 000000 


(c) Four instructions beginning at address 000. . .00000100. 


Set Row Array 
Instruction address | number | address | address 


000...00110100 | 000000 П 01 
000. ..00111000 | 000000 П 10 
000. ..00111100 | 000000 П 11 
000. ..01000000 | 000001 00 00 


(d) Four instructions beginning at address 000. . .001 10100. 


FIGURE 5.4 Fetching four instructions from the instruction cache. All numbers are in binary. 
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Array 
number Logic function 
77700 Increment row address if array address field > 00 _ 
01 Increment row address if array address field > 01 
10 Increment row address if array address field > 10 
11 Increment row address if array address field > 11 


FIGURE 5.5 Logic to increment row address. Note that the situation in the last entry of the 
table never occurs, since array addresses have only two bits and are never larger 
than 11. Hence, there is never a need to increment the row address of array 11. 
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FIGURE 5.6 Instruction cache miss processing. 
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FIGURE 5.7 RS/6000-560 data cache structure. 


After a delay of several cycles needed for the memory system to begin the transfer, 4 words 
(16 bytes) are sent in each cycle from memory to the IRB. From the IRB to the ICU, the 
transfer occurs at the slower rate of 2 words per cycle because of the narrower bus between 
the DCU and the I-cache. At this rate, it takes 8 cycles to load an I-cache line after the transfer 
has begun. 

I-cache misses are not processed until the outcome of pending branch is known. That is, 
misses are not initiated based on a prediction alone. Thus, the memory bus, which is used to 
load both the instruction and data caches, is not tied up servicing the miss of an instruction that 
ends up not being executed. Instructions loaded into the I-cache are partially decoded and a 
tag (not to be confused with the cache tag) indicating the instruction type is stored in the cache 
with each instruction. This decode tag is used by the dispatch logic to simplify the recognizing 
of branches within the sequential buffer and the dispatching of multiple instructions per cycle 
to the FXU and FPU. 


5.4 POWER! Data Cache 


The RS/6000—560 has а 64 Kbyte, 4-way set associative data cache (D-cache) with 128 byte 
lines. Figure 5.7 illustrates the data cache organization. The following sections cover the 
D-cache and the memory interface in more detail. 


Virtual Addresses and Aliasing 


A program refers to virtual addresses, but main memory is accessed with physical addresses 
(we use the terms physical address and real address interchangeably). Address translation 
(see Section 2.6), is used to convert the virtual address to a physical address. Which type of 
address should be used to access the data cache? If the virtual address is used, then there is 
a possibility of an alias problem in the data cache. Aliases occur when two virtual addresses 
map to the same physical address. This is no problem for main memory, because it is accessed 
with physical addresses. For a virtually addressed data cache, however, a physical memory 
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location may appear at two different places in the cache. Then, if a store is made to one of 
the aliased virtual address locations, followed by a load from the other, the load result will be 
incorrect. 

A second kind of alias problem occurs when identical virtual addresses of two different 
processes map to different physical memory locations (which is often the case). To avoid this 
interprocess alias problem, the processor can be made to flush the cache whenever the process 
changes. Another solution is to append a process number to the cache tag and compare it with 
the process number of the currently running process. 

An obvious solution to the alias problem is to do address translation before the cache is 
accessed; that is, use physical addresses. Logically, this process would mean accessing the 
page tables before the cache, which could be a very slow process indeed. To speed up the 
process, recently accessed page table entries are cached in a Translation Lookaside Buffer 
(TLB), which is a table maintained in hardware (Figure 5.8(a)). Internally, a TLB is organized 
like a set associative cache. Even with the TLB, however, the address translation and cache 
access still seem to be a serial sequence that we would like to speed up. 

We base one way of doing this on the observation that the page offset part of the virtual 
address is not translated. If the information contained in the page offset field of the address 
is sufficient to access the cache set, then the TLB and cache access may be overlapped. The 
set number field (Figure 5.1) must fit into the page offset field, which is 12 bits in a 4 Kbyte 
page. However these 12 bits are split between the set number and line offset fields, the size of 
a direct-mapping cache cannot exceed 4 Kbytes. The cache can be made larger by increasing 
the associativity, which has no effect on the length of the set number and line offset fields.! 

A second solution is to use the virtual address to access the cache set, even though some 
of these bits will be translated, then use the translated physical address to do the tag compare. 
This “virtual index-physical tag" solution is used іп POWERI and is becoming increasingly 
common in other RISC implementations. With this method, there can still be some aliases in 
general. In the RS/6000, however, aliasing is prevented as follows. 


Ш Virtual addresses are unique, preventing the type of aliasing in which identical virtual 
addresses used by two processes map to different physical addresses. In the POWER 
architecture the 52-bit virtual address space is sufficiently large to support many con- 
current processes without having to “reuse” virtual addresses. The controlled sharing 
of the single large virtual space among different processes is accomplished by having 
the operating system manage the segment registers. 


Ш At any given time only one virtual address can be mapped to a particular physical 
address. This property prevents the type of aliasing in which two different virtual 
addresses map to the same physical address. 


1 As a rather extreme example, the ІВМ 3033 had a 64Kbyte cache, organized with 16-way set associativity so 
that this overlap technique could be used. 
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The property holds because of the inverted page table used by the POWER architecture 
(see Chapter 2). In the inverted page table, two different virtual addresses V1 and V2 
cannot simultaneously map to the same physical address Pl because each page table 
entry, corresponding to a unique page frame, points back to a single virtual page. 


However, care must be taken whenever the page table mapping changes. In this case we 
have two virtual pages, a new one that was just brought in, and an old one that was discarded 
to make place for the new page. Both the new and old virtual pages map to the same physical 
page. Because the cache is indexed with the virtual address, we can still encounter the problem 
that a physical memory location appears at two different places in the cache. The obvious 
solution is to have the operating system flush the entries corresponding to a physical page 
whenever the virtual page that maps to it is changed. 

Aliases may occur in the RS/6000 when the same data are accessed with translation both 
on and off. Translation on refers to the normal translation of the effective address to virtual 
address to real address. Translation off means that the effective address is directly used as the 
real address. A typical example is page tables. Hardware accesses page tables with translation 
off. Hence, the cache is indexed with the real address. Now, if system software attempts to 
access the page tables with translation on, it will index the cache with the virtual address. 
Software may prevent aliasing by ensuring that the cache set index bits are identical in the 
virtual and physical addresses. 


Data Cache Directory Lookup 


To access the cache in POWERI, the set number field is taken directly from the effective 
address. These bits are identical in the effective and virtual addresses, since the virtual address 
is obtained by concatenating the 28 rightmost bits of the effective address with the 24-bit 
segment ID. 

POWERI implements two TLBs, one for instructions (I-TLB) located on the ICU, and one 
for data (D-TLB) located on the ЕХО. The D-TLB is a 2-way set associative cache with 64 sets 
for a total of 128 entries (Figure 5.8(b)). Since each entry translates the virtual page number 
of one page, and the machine has 4 Kbyte pages, the D-TLB contains translation information 
for 512 Kbytes of physical memory. 

For the purpose of accessing the D-TLB, the 40-bit virtual page number is interpreted as 
shown in Figure 5.9. The 6-bit set number is used to select one of 64 sets. The tags in the 
two entries of the selected set are compared with the tag field from the virtual page number. 
If there is a match, the corresponding real page number is returned, otherwise a D-TLB miss 
is signaled. 

In POWERI, virtual address generation, translation, and D-cache directory lookup (Fig- 
ure 5.10) are performed in one half of a clock cycle. This remarkably short time is obtained 
by overlapping the following three operations. 


1. To generate the virtual address, a segment register is selected using bits 0—3 from the 
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D-TLB 
D-TLB tag set number 


FIGURE 5.9 D-TLB tag and set number fields from the virtual page number. 


effective address. The least significant 24 bits from the segment register are concatenated 
with bits 4-13 of the effective address to form the D-TLB tag (see also Figure 5.9). 


2. The D-TLB is accessed using bits 14-19 of the effective address to select the D-TLB 
set. 


3. The D-cache directory is accessed using bits 18—24 of the effective address to select the 
D-cache set. 


Next two comparisons are performed. 


1. The D-TLB is a 2-way set associative cache and the selected set has two entries, each 
with its own tag. These two tags have to be compared with the D-TLB tag from the 
virtual address to determine whether the D-TLB access is a miss or a hit. If it is a hit, 
the real page number (RPN) corresponding to the matching tag is obtained from the 
D-TLB. 


2. The D-cache is a 4-way set associative cache and the selected set has four lines, each 
with its own tag. The fourtags haveto be compared with the D-cache tag from the RPN 
to determine whether the D-cache access is a miss or a hit. 


It seems that these two operations have to be serialized, since the D-TLB tag comparison 
is needed to obtain the RPN, which is then used to perform the D-cache tag comparison. The 
two operations can be overlapped, however, as shown in Figure 5.10, by comparing the tags 
of both RPNs with the D-cache tags. Two matches may result and the correct one is selected 
after the D-TLB tag comparison is finished. Finally, a D-TLB miss always leads to a D-cache 
miss because no RPN is available to perform the D-cache lookup. 
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FIGURE 5.10 Virtual address generation, translation, and D-cache directory lookup. 


When a D-cache miss occurs, two operations may have to be performed: (a) a line must be 
loaded from memory, and (b) another line must be stored into memory, if the line discarded 
from the cache is dirty (modified). These two operations (Figure 5.11) are overlapped to some 
extent due to two buffers located on the DCU: Cache Reload Buffer (CRB) and Store Back 
Buffer (SBB). Each buffer can hold a full line. 

Data coming from memory following a miss is buffered in the CRB until a full line is 
loaded. The transfer rate is 16 bytes (one quadword) per cycle, and the requested item is sent 
to the processor as soon as the first quadword arrives, since the load begins with the quadword 
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FIGURE 5.11 О-сасһе miss processing. 


containing the requested item (see wraparound load, Figure 5.2). As the CRB is being loaded, 
data are made available to the processor even before the line is transferred into the D-cache. 
During the same time, the dirty line to be discarded from the cache is moved into the SBB, a 
transfer that takes two cycles. 

Once the entire line is in the CRB, the second phase of the miss processing may begin. 
The CRB is loaded into the cache and concurrently the dirty line is stored from the SBB into 
memory. If a second miss occurs while the processing of the first one is in progress, the store 
of the SBB is delayed to give priority to the load of the missing data. 
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FIGURE 5.12 DCU data paths. A word is four bytes. 


Data Cache Physical Implementation 


The storage part of the data cache is physically located on the four DCU chips. Its directory, 
which consists of tags and other management information (LRU bits, dirty bits, valid bits), is 
on the FXU. The D-TLB, as well as the segment registers, are also located on the FXU. 

The four DCU chips located on the processor board provide paths of different widths to 
the FPU, FXU, memory, I-cache, and System I/O (SIO) (Figure 5.12). Since there are two 
separate caches, one for instructions and another for data, it may seem unusual that the I-cache 
path passes through the DCU instead of being connected directly to the memory bus. There 
are two reasons for this. The first is that pin limitations of the ICU chip restrict the I-cache load 
bus to two words. Using the wider four-word memory-DCU bus, an I-cache line is loaded at 
the rate of four words per cycle into a buffer on the DCU (Figure 5.6), and from the buffer the 
I-cache line is transferred to the I-cache at a slower rate of two words per cycle. The memory 
bus is busy only for the duration of the high-speed transfer from memory to DCU. 

The second reason follows from the error checking and correction (ECC) method. If the 
I-cache load bus were connected directly to the memory bus, the ICU would have ECC logic to 
detect and correct errors in loading instructions from memory, duplicating ECC logic already 
present in the DCU chips. The ECC hardware located in the DCU is shared for transfers 
between memory and I-cache, memory and D-cache, and memory and I/O devices using the 
SIO bus. 
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Several books, including Patterson and Hennessy [71] and Stone [88], discuss caches at 
various levels of detail. A. J. Smith [80] is a comprehensive survey. Kessler et al. [48] discuss 
implementations of set associative caches. Hill [37] examines design trade-offs in cache 
memory with specific focus on direct-mapped caches. This paper also contains interesting 
discussions on implementation alternatives and timing paths. 

A. J. Smith (811, Przybylski, Horowitz, and Hennessy [74], and Przybylski [73] study 
trade-offs involving the line size. One of the conclusions in [74] is that if certain assumptions 
hold (separate instruction and data caches, a line as the unit of transfer between memory 
and cache, see [74]), a good selection of the line size is 4b or 8b, where b is the number 
of bytes transferred per cycle between memory and the data cache. This is supported in the 
RS/6000—560, where b = 16 bytes and the line size is 8b = 128 bytes. The relation is the same 
in lower-end models with split caches in which both the memory bus width and line size are 
halved. 

Grohoski et al. (28) describe the POWER! instruction cache and the data cache directory 
lookup. A performance evaluation of the RS/6000 by Simmons and Wasserman [78] includes 
a discussion on data cache misses. 


POWER2: THE NEXT 


GENERATION 


In the competitive high-end workstation market, manufacturers are constantly leapfrogging 
one another, producing ever higher performance systems. IBM, in 1990, made a significant 
leap into the lead with the superscalar POWERI chip set and the initial RS/6000 workstations. 
By 1993, however, a number of other companies had introduced products that surpassed even 
the top-end RS/6000s in performance. In late 1993 it was IBM’s turn to leap ahead once again. 
This it did with the POWER2 chipset and an accompanying set of new RS/6000 workstation 
products. 

Compared with its single-chip RISC competitors, the eight-chip, 23 million-transistor 
POWER2is a beast. Virtually every pipeline used in POWER! has been doubled in POWER2. 
In a single clock cycle, a POWER2 implementation can issue up to six instructions and perform 
two data cache accesses, in the process transferring up to 32 bytes between the data cache and 
the registers. The main memory to cache path can transfer up to 32 bytes per cycle. Large 
low-latency instruction and data caches also contribute to the performance bottom line. In 
РОУУЕК27 full configuration, eight chips are mounted on a state-of-the-art multichip module 
that allows very high signal counts and low chip crossing times. 
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FIGURE 6.1 POWER2 multichip implementation. Dashed lines indicate chip boundaries. 


The POWERQ2 chip set (Figure 6.1) essentially retains the same functional partitioning as 
that used in POWERI: the processor consists of three chips, the ICU, FXU, and FPU, and 
the data cache is a set of four DCU chips. Smaller processors can be configured with two 
DCU chips. However, the new POWER2 SCU chip combines the I/O and memory control 
functions that previously were implemented in two separate chips in POWER1 (SCU and 
IOU), reducing the maximum chip count from nine in POWERI to eight in POWER2. 

At the time of this writing, three POWER2-based RS/6000 models have been introduced. 
POWERI- and POWER2-based RS/6000 systems have similar memory and Input/Output 
structures (Chapter 10). The primary difference is the much higher POWER2 main memory 
bandwidth. 

In this chapter we describe POWER2 configured as it is used in the RS/6000 model 590, 
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a high-end deskside system using the full eight-chip implementation.’ Just as the POWERI 
family of RS/6000 systems provided a range of performance by using different combinations 
of POWERI chips (Figure 10.10), the POWER2 chips are likely to be used in different 
configurations as new members of the RS/6000 family are inwoduced. 


6.2 POWER Architecture Extensions 


The POWER architecture as implemented in POWER2 largely resembles that introduced in 
POWERI. The most significant change comes inthe form of new quadword floating load and 
store instructions (Figure 6.2) that provide architectural support for higher memory bandwidth 
implementations. The data transfer occurs between the data cache and a pair of adjacent 
floating-point registers. The register designated in the instruction (FRT in loads and FRS in 
stores) is the first of these two registers. The dual-ported cache is built to supply (or accept) 
two 128-bit operands per clock cycle, allowing two quadword memory instructions to execute 
simultaneously. 

Computational bandwidth is easier to increase than memory bandwidth, and a characteristic 
of many of the superscalar RISCs is relatively low memory bandwidth as compared with 
floating-point bandwidth. To some extent, POWERI suffers from this problem—it is capable 
of two floating-point operations but only one load or store per cycle. POWER2, in contrast, 
addresses the problem head-on. Consider the example in Figure 6.3, which illustrates the 
application of the quadword loads and stores. 

Figure 6.3(a) is a simple code sequence that multiplies two arrays, adds the product to a 
third array, and stores the result. This loop requires a total of four loads and stores per loop 
iteration. When executed on POWERI, each loop iteration requires a minimum of four cycles 
because the data cache is capable of handling only one load or store per clock cycle. 

Figure 6.3(b) is an example compilation for POWER2, using the quadword floating loads 
and stores. Here, the compiler takes advantage of consecutive array element accesses by using 
the quad load/stores to access two elements at a time. The loop is essentially unrolled twice, 
with a single quad load or store performing operations for two iterations' worth of accesses. 
In addition, because the data cache can handle two such quadword accesses per cycle, all 
four of the load/stores can be handled in two clock cycles. The POWER2 implementation 
averages one clock cycle per original loop iteration, one fourth the number of cycles required 
by POWERI. 

The POWER2 instruction set includes three other new instructions (Figure 6.2(c)). These 
аге a square root instruction—a function that required software emulation in POWER1—and 
two new instructions to convert floating-point numbers to integers. The last two instructions 


! All of the first three POWER2-based RS/6000s use the full eight-chip processor implementation; what distin- 
guishes each processor from the others is the clock frequency, ranging from 55 to 71.5 MHz. 
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(a) D-form floating load and store instructions. FRT is the target register for loads, FRS is the 
source register for stores. 
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lfqx load floating quad 
lfqux load floating quad, update RA 
stfqx store floating quad 
stfqux | store floating quad, update RA 


(RA) *(RB) ifRA#0 


Effective address = ; 
(RB) ИВА =0 


(b) X-form floating load and store instructions. FRT is the target register for loads, FRS 
is the source register for stores. 


FIGURE 6.2 New POWER2 floating-point instructions. Part (c) continued on page 139. 
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fcir floating convert to integer, round (FRB), place into FRT 
rounding done according to the rounding mode set in the FPSCR 
Есігі floating convert to int with round to zero, round (FRB), place into FRT 


(c) Double-precision, square root, and convert to integer instructions. 


FIGURE 6.2 (continued) New POWER2 floating-point instructions. 


differin the way rounding is done (again, see Figure 6.2(c)). All three instructions are available 
in double precision only. 


Page Table Structure 


POWER2 retains the POWER virtual address scheme (see Figure 2.25), but the page table 
structure is different. Instead of an inverted page table and a separate hash table, POWER2 
uses a page table that is itself hashed. As shown in Figure 6.4, the hashed virtual page number 
(VPN) is used as an index into a page table in which each row consists of eight PTEs (page 
table entries). The eight entries are searched linearly until a matching VPN is found or the 
search fails. In the latter case, a second search is attempted using a secondary hash function. 

This page table structure and lookup is identical to that of PowerPC, as described in 
Section 7.5. The page table access takes one memory reference less than in POWER because 
the page table is accessed directly. Furthermore, the page table entries are cacheable. Eight 
PTEs fit in a cache line, so they can all be searched with only one cache miss penalty. 
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double a[512], b[512], c[512], 4[512]; 


for (К = 0; К < 512; k++) 
a[k] = b[k]*c[k] + d[k]; 


(a) C code. 


8 r3 + 16 points to a. 
#13 + 4112 points to b. 
# r3 + 8208 points to с. 
8 r3 + 12304 points to d. 
# CTR holds half loop count (256). 
LOOP: Юд fpO = b(r3,4112) # load b floating quad. 
| fp2 = с(г3,8208) # load c floating quad. 
Ifq fp4 = d(r3,12304) # load d floating quad. 
fma fp6=fp4fp0,fp2 s floating multiply-add. 
fma fp7=fp5fpl.fp3 # floating multiply-add. 
stfqu а(г3=г3+16) 2 fp6 # store floating quad with update. 
bc LOOP,CTR#0 # decrement СТЕ; branch if CTR # 0. 


(b) Assembly code. 


FIGURE 6.3 Code example and its compilation. 


6.3 Pipeline Overview 


In this section we give a brief overview of the POWER2 pipelines. Later sections will fill in 
detail for specific areas. Тһе POWER2 processor has the same three basic units as РОУУЕКІ: 
the BU, FXU, and FPU, each with its own set of pipelines. Figure 6.5 shows the basic pipeline 
flow. For clarity, not all paths, buffers, and latches are shown in Figure 6.5; many of them 
appear in detailed drawings in later sections. 

Each of the major units implements two pipelines: two integer arithmetic pipelines in the 
FXU, two floating-point arithmetic pipelines in the FPU, and two execution units in the BU. 
The individual pipelines are similar to those in РОМЕКІ implementations. 

The BU pipeline begins by fetching up to eight instructions per cycle. In the next stage, 
up to two branches and Condition Register instructions are executed in the BU. Up to four 
other instructions are partially decoded and dispatched to the FPU and FXU pipelines. The 
eight buffers at the beginning of these pipelines are each capable of absorbing as many as four 
instructions per cycle. 
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FIGURE 6.4 POWER2 page table structure and lookup. 


These buffers (named decode buffers in the FXU and predecode buffers in the FPU) allow 
the FXU and FPU pipelines to run somewhat independently and permit instruction fetching 
and processing in one of the pipelines when the other pipeline is blocked (this principle is 
illustrated for POWERI in Figure 3.4). 

Instructions are read from the FXU decode buffers at the rate of up to two instructions per 
cycle and are passed down the two FXU pipelines. Each of these pipelines has its own ALU, 
and they share a data cache that can service both pipelines during the same clock cycle. In 
general, instructions must be independent to be issued down both pipelines at the same time, 
but an important exception is described below. In every case, FXU instructions are removed 
from the instruction queue and sent down the pipelines in strict program order. This order 
facilitates the implementation of precise (and restartable) interrupts for FXU exceptions, most 
importantly addressing exceptions and page faults. 

Each of the two FPU pipelines supports its own fused multiply-add unit. Instructions in 
the FPU are read from the predecode buffers at the rate of up to four per cycle. Then they 
are predecoded, renamed, and placed in one of three queues: for floating-point arithmetic, 
for loads, and for stores. Instructions may be removed from these three queues somewhat 
independently, providing opportunities for out-of-order execution (only the arithmetic paths 
are shown in Figure 6.5). Additional buffering in each of the two independent floating- 
point units permits floating-point instructions to pass one another within the FPU pipelines. 
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FIGURE 6.5 POWER2 pipeline overview. 


Considerable flexibility in allowing FPU instructions to be processed out of order exists 
because floating-point exceptions are not required to generate precise interrupts, as is the case 
with FXU instructions. 

Floating-point load and store instructions pass down both the FXU and FPU pipelines. On 
a load, the ЕХО pipeline accesses the data cache and the data аге sent to the FPU. The copy of 
the load in the FPU provides control information to “catch” the data when it arrives and send 
it to the correct floating-point register and/or the floating-point unit that is waiting for it. 

For stores the address is processed in the FXU and queued, waiting for data to be produced 
by the FPU. The FPU copy of the store instruction waits for the arithmetic units to produce the 
result and provides the control information required to send the data to the FXU. Floating-point 
data are stored when both the address and data are available to the data cache. 
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И ИС POWER? 


Instruction cache bandwidth 4 instructions/cycle | 8 instructions/cycle 
Instruction dispatch bandwidth | 4 instructions/cycle | 6 instructions/cycle 


Sequential buffer 8 instructions 16 instructions 
Target buffer 4 instructions 8 instructions 
Decoders in the target buffer no yes 

Maximum branch taken delay | 3 cycles І cycle 


FIGURE 6.6 POWERI versus POWER2 implementation of the Branch Unit. 


6.4 Branch Unit 


The POWER2 ICU chip contains the instruction cache, instruction fetching, decoding, and 
dispatching logic, plus the hardware that implements the Branch Unit (BU). The POWER BU 
registers and instructions are described in Section 2.4. Here we focus on the implementation 
(see Figure 6.6 for a comparison of POWERI and POWER2 BU capabilities). 

When instructions are fetched into the instruction cache, they are predecoded and prede- 
code bits are stored in the cache along with the instructions. These bits help the dispatch logic 
determine the instruction type quickly. From the instruction cache, instructions are fetched 
into two buffers: the sequential buffer and the target buffer (Figure 6.7). The sequential buffer 
holds up to 16 instructions from the sequential instruction stream. The target buffer can hold 
eight instructions from the target address of a branch. 

The fetch logic attempts to keep the sequential buffer full. This task is assisted by a high- 
bandwidth instruction cache that can supply eight instructions per clock cycle, even when the 
instructions span two cache lines. From the sequential buffer, instructions are dispatched to 
the FXU and FPU or executed in the BU, according to their type. In each clock cycle the first 
six instructions in the sequential buffer are decoded in preparation for dispatching. Two more 
instructions (the seventh and eighth slots in the sequential buffer) are partially decoded for 
the purpose of detecting branches. From the first six instructions any mixture of up to four 
fixed-point or floating-point instructions can be dispatched simultaneously to the FXU and 
FPU. And, in the same clock cycle, up to two instructions (branches or Condition Register 
instructions) can be executed by the BU. 

Besides determining whetheran instruction is to be dispatched toF XU and FPU orexecuted 
locally in the BU, decoding is done because some fixed-point and floating-point instructions 
modify thestate of the BU. Forexample, the contents of the Condition Register (in the BU) may 
change as a result of FXU or FPU execution of compare instructions (or X-form instructions 
that have the Rc bit set). These instructions must set interlock bits in the BU to make sure that 
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FIGURE 6.7 POWER2 buffer and decode logic. 
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the Condition Register is not tested before it is updated. The Condition Register interlocks are 
implemented as in POWERI (Figure 4.2), except that each field has its own interlock bit. 

In addition to decoding the first six instructions in the sequential buffer, the BU also decodes 
four instructions from the target buffer, allowing instructions that follow a conditional branch 
to be conditionally dispatched from both the sequential and target buffers. Figure 6.8 illustrates 
the example of this procedure described below. 

Consider the “worst case,” in which a conditional branch is immediately preceded by a 
compare operation that updates the CR field which the branch must use. At the end of cycle 
0 the branch and compare have been dispatched. As the branch is dispatched, the fetch unit 
is directed to fetch from the branch target address. At this point the sequential buffer holds 
a block of instructions (51, 52, s3, and s4) that logically follows the branch. These four 
instructions will be dispatched to the decode buffers on following clock period(s). All four 
will be dispatched, unless dispatch becomes blocked for some reason other than a full decode 
buffer. 

At the end of cycle 1 a block of target instructions, (1 through t4, has been fetched into the 
target buffers. Assuming no blockages, the four sequential instructions ($1 through $4) һауе 
been dispatched to the decode buffers in the FXU. Meanwhile the compare instruction has 
finished decoding and is ready for execution. 

During cycle 2 a block of target instructions is dispatched to the FXU. (The instructions 
are not actually latched into the decode buffers but are held on the instruction bus.) The 
previously dispatched sequential instructions are being decoded, and the compare instruction 
is now executing. At the end of cycle 2, as shown in the figure, one of two things happens, 
depending on the result of the compare. If the branch is not taken, the dispatched target 
instructions are canceled and the sequential instructions are permitted to complete; the result 
is that the pipeline is kept full and there is no delay. If the branch is taken, the executing 
sequential instructions are canceled, and the target instructions proceed into the decode buffers. 
In this case there is a one-cycle delay in instruction processing. 

This one-cycle penalty of taken conditional branches is significantly lower than the maxi- 
mum three-cycle delay in POWERI. The savings come from the following: 


Ш One cycle, the dispatch cycle, is saved because target instructions are conditionally 
dispatched. 


Ш Another cycle is saved by resolving the pending branch earlier, in the same cycle the 
compare executes. 


Figure 6.9 shows an example with a conditional branch instruction. Figure 6.10(a) illustrates 
the pipelined processing of the code when the branch is not taken. Eight instructions are 
fetched into the sequential buffer at time 1. Five of these, four integer instructions and the 
conditional branch, are dispatched in the next clock cycle. The first two instructions can be 
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FIGURE 6.8 Overview of conditional dispatching, fixed-point instructions. 
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if (a > 0) 
а=а+ь +с; 
else 
a=a-b-c; 
(a) C code. 
#г1 points to a 
# г1+4 points to b 
# г1+8 points to c 
1 г8=а(г1) # load а 
1 r12=b(rl,4) # load b 
1 r9=c(rl,8) # load с 
стр! сг0-г8,0 # compare immediate 
be ELSE,cr0/gt=false — st branch if bit false 
IF: 
a г12=г8,г12 # add 
a г12-г12,19 # add 
st а(г1)=г12 # store 
b OUT # done 
ELSE: 
sf r12=r8,r12 # subtract 
sf г12-г12,19 # subtract 
st а(г1)=г12 # store 
OUT: 


(b) Assembly code. 


FIGURE 6.9 Cede example with conditional branch. 


decoded simultaneously because they are independent. The next two instructions, however, 
are decoded serially because the cmpi depends on the first load and cannot decode until cycle 
5. It is then executed, and the conditional branch is resolved. Meanwhile, three instructions 
are conditionally dispatched from sequential buffers; up to fourcould be dispatched, but in the 
example the unconditional branch blocks the sequential instructionstream. The unconditional 
branch cannot execute before the resolution of the previous (conditional) branch. Instructions 
are fetched from the target address at cycle 3 and conditionally dispatched in the next clock 
cycle; they are held on the instruction busses. Finally, at time 6 the cmpi executes, the bc 
is resolved, and the conditional instructions are allowed to finish execution and write results. 
There were no delays in the instruction flow as a result of the branch. 
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IF: 


ELSE: 


OUT: 


IF: 


ELSE: 


OUT: 


6 POWER2: 


1 r8 = a(rl) 

1 rl2 =b(rl,4) 
1 r9 = c(r1,8) 
сг0 = r8,0 
bc ELSE,cr0/gt=false 
a г12 =r8,rl2 
a rl2=rl2,r9 
st а(гІ)-гі2 
b OUT 

sf г12 2 r8,r12 
sf г12 2ri2,79 
st a(rl) =rl2 


(a) Not taken (correctly predicted) branch. 


1 r8 = а(г1) 

1 г12 = b(rl,4) 
1 r9 = с(г1,8) 
сг0 = r8,0 
be ELSE, cr0/gt=false 
a г12 =r8,rl2 
a г12 = г12,г9 
st a(rl) =г12 
b OUT 

sf г12 = г8,г12 
sf г12 -г12,г9 
st a(rl) = г12 
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(b) Taken (incorrectly predicted) branch. 
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POWER2 execution of the code example from Figure 6.9. A prime indicates condi- 
tional dispatching. 
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Part (b) of Figure 6.10 shows the same example when the branch is taken. As soon as 
the cmpi is executed and the outcome of the branch is known, the conditionally dispatched 
instructions from the sequential instruction stream are canceled. Instructions from the target 
stream have also been dispatched and are ready for decoding. Both subtract instructions can 
execute in the same cycle, even though they are dependent, due to the three input adder (see 
the section on the FXU below). There is one clock cycle (cycle 7) during which the E stage of 
the pipe is idle, and the code example takes one cycle longer to execute than when the branch 
is not taken. a 


We have assumed so far in this discussion that the conditional branch depends on a fixed- 
point instruction (the most common case) and that there is a single branch. A floating-point 
CR-updating instruction leads to a longer delay because the floating-point pipeline is longer. 
In the FPU conditionally dispatched instructions from the sequential stream are held in the 
rename stage (see Section 6.6 below) until the branch is resolved. Target instructions are 
dispatched but are not actually latched into the predecode buffers until branch resolution. 
Then, if the branch is taken, the target instructions are copied into the instruction predecode 
buffers. 

Finally, instruction dispatching blocks when the dispatcher encounters a second branch 
while the first one is not yet resolved. Two branches can be handled simultaneously only if 
the first one is a conditional branch known not to be taken. If the first branch is a known-taken 
conditional branch or an unconditional branch, it changes the instruction flow, and a second 
branch cannot be executed in the same clock cycle. 


As in POWERI, the POWER2 FXU functions as both the integer unit and the load/store unit. 
Instructions are dispatched from the BU to the FXU at the rate of up to four instructions per 
clock cycle and held in eight decode buffers at the beginning of the FXU (Figure 6.11). 

In the FXU decode stage up to two instructions at a time are removed from the head of the 
decode queue and issued to the FXU pipelines in program order. If the two instructions are 
independent, they both issue, read their operand registers, and go to separate execution stages. 
Dependent instructions, with one important exception, issue sequentially. The exception 
occurs when there is a sequence of two add instructions, and the first instruction feeds its 
result to the second: 

a rl=r3,r4 
а r2=rl,r5 


The FXU issue logic detects this situation and sends both instructions to execution. The first 
instruction is executed by a normal two-input adder. The second instruction is executed by a 
three-input adder that performs the operation r2 = r3 + r4 + r5 (Figure 6.12). The two ALUs 
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FIGURE 6.11 — POWER? fixed-point pipelines. 
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FIGURE 6.12 РОУ/ЕН2 dual ALUs execute dependent instructions. 


are also used to compute two effective addresses 1 п parallel, allowing simultaneous execution 
of two load instructions, both of which can be load-with-update. 

The three-input ALU also contains a multiply/divide unit. A 36-by-36 combinational 
multiplier array executes multiply instructions in two cycles, a significant improvement over 
the POWERI three to five-cycle multiplication. In most cases the time for division has also 
been reduced to 13-14 cycles, down from 19-20 cycles in POWERI. 

Up to two load and store instructions pass through the decode and execute stages. During 
the last portion of the execute stage, the two effective addresses are translated first to virtual 
and then to real addresses, which requires dual-ported segment registers and a dual-ported 
data TLB. The cache tag directory is also searched at this time. Finally, during the next cycle, 
the cache data memories are accessed. In the case of hits, both addresses can be processed in 
the same cycle. The ability to process more than one memory access per clock period is a key 
part of the POWER2 implementation that is covered in more detail in Section 6.8. 

After passing through one of the execute stages (Figure 6.1 1), store instructions wait for 
results in the Floating Pending Store Queue (FPSQ) or in the fiXed Pending Store Queue 
(XPSQ). Addresses of incoming loads are compared with addresses of stores in the queues; 
a match indicates that the load must be held until the matching store completes. From the 
queues, stores can access the cache through either of the two ports. The FPSQ has lower 
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Max instructions per cycle 
POWERI POWER2 
Predecode | 2 4 
Rename IL or 2A/S 2L (including quad) or 4A/S 


Decode IL and 1A/S | 2L and 2A and 2S 

Multiply 1 2 

Add 1 2 

Write IL and 1A 2L (including quad) and 2A 


FIGURE 6.13 POWERI and POWER2 maximum instruction processing rate. L is loads, A is arith- 
тенс instructions, and S is stores. Combinations of A, L, and S instructions, not 
shown in the table, may also be processed in parallel. 


priority than the XPSQ. Stores wait in the FPSQ until data are ready in the SDQ and then 
transfer the data into the DCU when a bus cycle becomes available. 


The POWER2 FPU consists of the same six pipeline stages as in POWERI: predecode, 
rename, decode, multiply, add, and write. However, POWERQ2 stages have two times the 
bandwidth (or sometimes even higher) Figure 6.13 gives the maximum numbers; the text 
below offers more detailed explanations. 

Instructions dispatched from the BU, at the rate of up to four instructions per clock cycle, 
go to eight Instruction Predecode Buffers (IPB) (Figure 6.14). Here the four instructions are 
predecoded; this information is used for renaming and for synchronization with the FXU, as 
discussed below. Fixed-point instructions go no farther. 

Next, instructions are renamed. The renaming process resembles the one used in POWERI 
(see Section 3.5). It maps the 32 logical registers to physical registers to avoid some depen- 
dences involving instructions that write to the same logical register. The POWER2 renaming 
implements more physical registers than does that in POWERI (54 compared with 38) and 
can process instructions at a higher rate. Up to four arithmetic instructions, four stores, or 
any combination of these can move through the renaming stage. Loads, however, are limited 
to two, but both can be quadword loads. Four load target registers (two per quadword load 
instruction) can exist, four times more than in the POWERI single-load renaming bandwidth. 

After passing through renaming, instructions split up according to their type. Loads go 
into the Load Instruction Queue (LIQ), arithmetic instructions into the Arithmetic Instruction 
Queue (AIQ), and stores into the Store Instruction Queue (SIQ). Each queue supplies instruc- 
tions to two units, adding up to a total of six: two load units, two arithmetic units, and two 
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FIGURE 6.14 Floating-point unit with three instruction queues. 
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store units. These units are free to execute instructions out of program order so register and 
data dependences among the out-of-order streams must be properly handled. 


To understand the way the various types of dependence conditions are handled, we consider 
every pair of instruction types that may be reordered as they pass through the FPU: load/store, 
load/arithmetic, and store/arithmetic. 

Although loads and stores may pass one another in the FPU, the same instructions must 
pass through the FXU in order. Consequently, data dependences involving memory, i.e., loads 
and stores to the same address, are taken care of in the FXU by matching addresses there. (See 
the description of the POWERI Store Address Queue in Section 3.4.) The FXU serializes 
cache references of loads and storesthat have the same address, so there is no need foranything 
additional in the FPU. 

As for loads and arithmetic instructions, the situation is considerably simplified by register 
renaming. Therearethreetypes of dependences that are of concern, often referred to as “output 
dependences,” “anti-dependences,” and “true data dependences.” In an output dependence ап 
instruction writes a register written to by a previous instruction. These register writes must be 
done in order. For example, register fpl exhibits an output dependence in the following: 


fm ірі =fp2,fpl 
lfd fplza 


In an anti-dependence a register is written after a previous instruction reads it. The register 
must be read before it is written. Register fpl exhibits an output dependence in the following: 


fm fpOzfp2.fpl 
Па fplza 


A true data dependence involves reading a register written by a previous instruction. 
Clearly the read must follow the write for correct operation. For example, fp! is the object of 
a true data dependence in the following: 


lfd fpl=a 
fm fp0-fp2fpl 


The case of a read followed by a read poses no problem, because the reads may be done 
in any order. 

Because loads and arithmetic instructions execute from different queues and can pass 
one another, all three of the above dependences must be handled correctly. Output and anti- 
dependences are eliminated by register renaming. Recall that register renaming is done while 
the instructions are still in program order, and in the renaming stage each load instruction 
is assigned a fresh register from the register pool. With register renaming, instructions that 
originally have output and anti-dependences become free to pass one another. 
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True data dependences reflect situations in which instructions simply cannot be allowed to 
pass one another because one produces data used by the other. Interlock logic that blocks the 
dependent instruction in the Arithmetic Instruction Queue until the preceding register load is 
finished takes care of this problem. 

Because stores do not write registers, there are only two dependence conditions that can 
affect arithmetic and store instructions: true data dependences and anti-dependences. In the 
case of a true data dependence, the floating-point instruction must produce a result before the 
store unit attempts to store it. In the case of an anti-dependence, the floating-point unit must 
not overwrite a result register that is waiting to be stored. The remainder of this subsection 
describes a mechanism that takes care of these situations. 

Eight store counters (SC) are associated with the eight entries of the AIQ (Figure 6.15). 
Specifically, counter SCi contains the count of pending stores that are ahead (in the program 
order) of the arithmetic instruction in AIQ entry AQi. Here we discuss how these counters are 
maintained. 

When an arithmetic instruction is entered into the AIQ (say AQi), its corresponding store 
count is computed in the following way. The current number of pending stores (i.e., stores in 
the SIQ) is added to the number of stores ahead of the arithmetic instruction in the rename 
stage. From this, the number of stores that execute in this cycle (i.e. leave the SIQ) is 
subtracted. The result is entered into SCi. When a store instruction is removed from the 510 
(to execution), all nonzero counters are decremented. 

The store counters are used by the issue logic to determine when it is safe to issue store 
and arithmetic instructions. There are no stores ahead of an arithmetic instruction in AQO 
if SCO = 0, and the instruction is free to issue. If SCO = i, and i > O, then the instruction's 
target register designator must be compared with the source registers of the stores in the first į 
entries of the SIQ. If there is a match, the instruction cannot issue because it would overwrite 
the source register of a previous store (i.e., there is an anti-dependence). Similar logic handles 
the arithmetic instruction in АО1. 

If all the store counters are nonzero, a store instruction to be issued in entry SQO of the 
SIQ precedes all arithmetic instructions in the AIQ and can be allowed to execute. Otherwise, 
its source register designator must be compared with the target registers of all the arithmetic 
instructions whose store counters are zero. If there is a match, the store cannot issue, because 
the instruction that produces the result to be stored has not executed yet (i.e., there is a true 
data dependence). 

The same store counters, but different issue logic, are used for the store in 501. This store 
can issue if all store counters are larger than or equal to two, which indicates that at least two 
store instructions are ahead of all arithmetic instructions in the AIQ. Otherwise, its source 
register designator is compared with the target registers of all the arithmetic instructions in the 
AIQ whose store counters are either zero or one. Zero indicates that the arithmetic instruction 
is ahead of both stores іп $00 and SQ1. A count of one means that the arithmetic instruction 
is behind the store іп SQO but ahead of the store іп SQ1. Again, if there is a match, the store 
cannot issue. 
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FIGURE 6.15 Using store counters to issue arithmetic and store instructions. Only control paths 
are shown (no data paths). The AIQ's first two entries, AQO and АСТ, function as 
the decode latches of the arithmetic pipelines, and the 510/5 first two entries, 500 
and 501, are the decode latches of the store units. 


To illustrate the use of the store counters to resolve dependences involving AQ and SQ 
instructions, consider a compilation of the loop in Figure 6.3(a). To make the example more 
interesting, we used doubleword loads and stores and have unrolled the loop twice. An excerpt 
of the compiled loop appears in Figure 6.16(a). Figure 6.16(b) shows the contents of the AQ, 
SQ, and SCi during two consecutive clock periods while the loop executes (these are labeled 
time = 0 and time = 1). Dashed arrows show the association of the fma instructions and stfdu 
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# load b floating double 


# floating multiply-add 

# floating multiply-add 

# store floating double with update 

# store floating double with update 

# decrement CTR; branch if CTR £ 0 


(a) Code excerpt of compilation for loop in Figure 6.3(a). 
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(b) AQ and SQ contents during execution of the loop. 


FIGURE 6.16 Example of store counters resolving dependences among AQ and SQ instructions. 
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instructions. That is, the fma produces the result stored by the stfdu to which the arrow 
points. 

To keep things simple, let's first assume that there is a single store unit and a single MAF 
unit. First consider the fma at the head of the AQ (i.e., in position AQO). At time = 0, SCO = 
l, so the fma can issue only if its target register does not match the source register of the store 
in the first (because SCO = 1) position of the SQ. It does match, so the fma cannot issue. Thus, 
the fma cannot overwrite the value in Ғр7 before it is stored. Because all the store counters 
are nonzero, the stfdu at the head of the SQ can issue safely; it must logically precede all the 
instructions in the AQ. 

At time = 1, the store has issued, and the SCi have all decremented. Now, the fma in AQO 
is safe to issue because SCO = 0. Turning to the SQ, because SCO is zero the stfdu at the 
head of the SQ can issue only if its source register does not match the target register of any 
AQ instruction whose store counter is zero. The only AQ instruction whose SC value is zero 
is in AQO. The registers do not match, so the stfdu іп 500 is also able to safely issue. 

Now, when there aretwo store units and two MAF units, as in РОУУЕК2, the first store will 
issue during time = 0, as explained above. Moreover, the second store can also issue at this 
time because the source register of the store in SQI does not match the only fma instruction 
(in AQO) whose SC value is zero ог one. Then, at time - 1, the first two fma instructions can 
issue: the first because SCO - 0 and the second because its target register does not match the 
source register of the first store in the SQ. 


Dual MAF Units 


From the decode latches AQO and АО! instructions issue to the multiply-add (fused) units 
MAFO and МАҒГІ, respectively (Figure 6.17). The effectiveness of the dual arithmetic 
pipelines would be somewhat limited if dependences held up both pipes. Of particular 
concern are multicycle instructions, such as divide or square root. Consider the following 
example. 


Бал fp0=fpl 
fm fpO = fp0,fp3 
fa fp4 = #р4,#р2 


Unless special steps аге taken, both MAF units could be simultaneously blocked for many 
clock cycles: one with the f sqrt and the other with the dependent fm. To solve this problem, 
each MAF unit has a backup register (BRi) that is used to hold multiple cycle instructions 
while they execute. With the backup registers, the Ғваг% in the above example executes from 
BRO. The fm is held in AQO, where it remains for the duration of the execution of the fsqrt. 
The Ға, which is independent of the previous two instructions, can issue from AQ] to MAFI 
and execute out of program order. Other instructions following the fa are also free to execute 
in MAFI, providing no other dependence conditions inhibit them. 
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FIGURE 6.17 Arithmetic Instruction Queue with backup registers. 


Bypasses 


As shown in Figure 6.18, bypass paths connect the outputs of МАРО and МАЕ! to the В and 
C inputs of both pipelines. The bypass path to B feeds the result after rounding. The path 
to C is taken from the pipeline output before rounding; to save time, rounding is done in the 
multiplier itself (discussed in Section 3.5). 

As long as data dependences are handled through the B and C inputs, the pipes appear to 
have a two-cycle latency only; there is a single-cycle delay between dependent instructions 
(with the exception of divide and square root, of course, which take multiple cycles). The 
pipeline interlock logic compares the source register designators of instructions that are about 
to issue from the instruction queue with the target registers of instructions whose execution is 
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FIGURE 6.18 Bypasses іп the MAF units. 


in progress. If there is a match, the control inputs of the multiplexers are set to receive data 
from the bypass paths. The data must be a normalized number. Infinity, NaN (Not a Number, 
see Appendix A), denormalized numbers, and zero are handled as special values and cannot 
use the bypass paths. 

In addition to the MAF bypasses, the register file is write-through, and a result is available 
for reading in the same cycle as it is written. The register file has ten 64-bit read ports and six 
64-bit write ports (Figure 6.19). The ten read ports allow two multiply-add instructions (each 
of which requires three input operands) and two quadword stores to decode and read registers 
simultaneously. The six write ports allow two quadword loads and two arithmetic instructions 
to write results in the same clock cycle. The actual implementation consists of two five-read, 
six-write register files, both written at the same time and always containing the same data. 
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MAF | MAF | Load | Load 
unit O | unit 1 | unitO | unit ] Total 


Read ports 3 3 2 2 
Write ports 2 2 
FIGURE 6.19 Floating-point register file ports. 


Figure 6.20 shows the processing of a load instruction in the FXU and FPU, assuming the 
two units proceed without blocking. At time 1, the FXU decodes the instruction, and the FPU 
predecodes it. At time 2, the FXU computes the effective, virtual, and real addresses (see 
Section 6.8), and it searches the data cache directory; the FPU renames the instruction. Next, 
at time 3, the cache is accessed. At time 4, the data arrive from the cache and are loaded into 
a temporary register (the load register) in the FPU. At the same time the data arebypassed to 
the inputs of the multiply-add pipelines and are available for arithmetic instructions. In the 
next clock cycle, the operand is moved into the load destination register. 

Only one pipeline is shown in the figure, but POWER2 can perform this entire process for 
two floating-point loads simultaneously. The two cache ports are associated with the two FXU 
execution pipelines. If a cache port becomes blocked due toa miss, it blocks the corresponding 
FXU pipe for memory instructions; arithmetic instructions can continue as long as they do not 
depend on the blocked instruction. Meanwhile, the second cache port and the second FXU 
pipe can keep instructions flowing. Consequently, the cache does not become fully blocked 
until there are two outstanding misses. 


In the first two clock cycles, the processing of store instructions is identical to that of load 
instructions (Figure 6.20). After that, in the FXU the store is shunted off to a Floating Pending 
Store Queue (FPSQ) to wait for data from the FPU. In the FPU the store goes into the SIQ. 
The store reads its data, when it becomes available, from its source floating register. This read 
can occur in the write cycle of the arithmetic instruction that produced the data because the 
register file is write through. 

Then stores may pass through a normalize/denormalize unit. This pass is necessary if a 
store double is performed on single-precision data, or a store single on a double-precision 
number. The first case can occur if a floating round to single (frsp) instruction, 
which rounds and normalizes the data in a register to single-precision format, was performed 
prior to storing the data with a double precision store. The sequence does not make much 
practical sense, but must be handled nevertheless. The second case can occur if a store single 
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FIGURE 6.20 Processing a floating-point load instruction. 
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is performed (on double-precision data) without first executing a frsp instruction. Because 
both cases are considered unusual, the two store units share a single normalize/denormalize 
unit. 

If there is no need to perform normalization/denormalization, the store’s source operand 
is transferred into the Data Store Queue. Control information is passed to the FXU indicating 
that the data are available. The final phase of the store, the access of the data cache, is again 
controlled by the FXU and takes place when there is an available cache cycle. 


FPU and FXU Synchronization 


POWER2 and POWER! handle interrupts in similar ways (see Section 4.5 for a description 
of the POWER interrupt structure and interrupts in POWERI). As in POWERI, floating 
exceptions in POWER2 do not trap in the normal mode of operation. A bit MSR(FE) 
in the Machine State Register intended for debugging can be turned on to provide precise 
floating interrupts by running the FPU in a much slower serial mode. Support also exists 
at the compiler level in the form of a compiler option that inserts test code and software 
interrupts after floating arithmetic instructions. And POWER2 introduces floating imprecise 
interrupts that are supported in hardware while the machine runs programs in the normal 
high-performance mode of operation. 

Two types of instructions can lead to interrupts in the FXU: memory instructions and 
software interrupts. FXU interrupts are always precise. The implementation is based on a 
concept similar to that in POWERI: the FPU is not allowed to execute past an interruptible 
FXU instruction. However, the FXU in POWER2 has more freedom to run ahead of the FPU 
than it does in POWERI. The synchronization hardware lets the FPU run at full speed as long 
as the FXU is ahead (which is often the case because of the shorter FXU pipe and because 
floating-point instructions often depend on loads executed in the FXU). If the FXU gets behind, 
synchronization will occur when the FPU encounters an interruptible FXU instruction, and 
the FPU is forced to waitforthe FXU instruction to be known error-free. 


6.7 Instruction Cache 


Figure 6.21 shows the organization of an instruction cache in POWER2. There are two lines 
per set (a 2-way set associative cache). A line holds 32 fixed-length 32-bit instructions, 
numbered in the figure from 0 to 31. 

The bandwidth demands on the POWERQ2 instruction cache are very high. Up to eight 
instructions can be fetched per clock cycle. The fetch rate is actually higher than the rate at 
which instructions are processed in the pipelines because some instructions are conditionally 
dispatched and later canceled. Branches are frequent, and instructions have to be dispatched 
from the branch target address, which can be anywhere in the middle of a cache line. The 
POWERZ instruction cache is designed to sustain a fetch rate of eight instructions per clock 
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(b) Cache arrays. The numbers 0-31 represent the instructions in one cache line. 


FIGURE 6.21 POWER2 instruction cache. 
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256 sets 
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4 lines/set 256 Kbytes 


256 bytes/line 


FIGURE 6.22 В5/6000-590 data cache structure. 


cycle, regardless of where in a cache line the string of eight instructions begins. If there are 
fewer than eight instructions until the end of the line, the next line is also accessed in the same 
clock cycle (as long as the next line is not in a different page). 

The physical structure of a line resembles a matrix with eight columns, called arrays, 
and four rows. Each of the four cache arrays is a single-port memory that can supply one 
instruction per cycle, adding up to a maximum fetch rate of eight instructions per cycle over 
all eight arrays. 

The detailed operation of the POWERI instruction cache is described in Section 5.3. The 
POWER2 instruction cache works in a similar way, with the exception that eight (instead of 
four) instructions are fetched from eight cache arrays. 


POWER2, as used іп the RS/6000—590, has а 256 Kbyte, 4-way set associative data cache 
(D-cache) with 256 byte lines. Figure 6.22 illustrates the data cache organization. The storage 
part of the data cache is physically located on the four DCU chips. Its directory, however, 
which consists of tags and other management information (LRU bits, dirty bits, valid bits), is 
on the FXU. The D-TLB, as well as the segment registers, is also located on the FXU. 

In addition to the cache arrays, the error checking and correction (ECC) hardware is also 
located on the DCU chips (see Chapter 10 Ғог details on the ECC). This ECC logic is shared for 
transfers between memory and I-cache, memory and D-cache, and memory and I/O devices 
using the System I/O (SIO) bus. Figure 6.23 shows the paths that connect the DCU to the 
FPU, FXU, memory, I-cache, and System I/O. 


Data Cache Lookup and Access 


To access the cache, the set number field is taken directly from the effective address. These 
bits are identical in the effective and virtual addresses, since the virtual address is obtained by 
concatenating the 28 rightmost bits of the effective address with the 24-bit segment ID. 
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FIGURE 6.23 DCU data paths. A word is four bytes. 


I POWERI POWER2 
Associativity Sets [Bytes/line| Size || Associativity |Sets|Bytes/line| Size | 
I-cache 2-way [64| 64 8КВ 2мау |128| 128 |32КВ 
D-cache 4-way 128 128 |64KB 4-way 256 256 |256 KB 


(a) Caches. 


[| POWERI [| РОМЕК2 


|| Associativity | Entries | Ports || Associativity | Entries | Ports | 


I-TLB 2-way 32 1 2-мау 128 1 
D-TLB 2-way 128 1 2-мау 512 2 


(b) TLBs. 


FIGURE 6.24 POWERI (RS/6000-560) and POWER2 (RS/6000-590) caches and TLBs. 


POWER2 implements two TLBs (Figure 6.24), one for instructions (I-TLB) located on 
the ICU, and one for data (D-TLB) located on the FXU. The I-TLB is a 2-way set associative 
cache with 64 sets for a total of 128 entries. The D-TLB is also 2-way associative but larger, 
256 sets and 512 entries. Since each entry translates the virtual page number of one page, and 
the machine has 4 Kbyte pages, the D-TLB contains translation information for 2 Mbytes of 
physical memory. 

For the purpose of accessing the D- TLB, the 40-bit virtual page number is interpreted as 
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FIGURE 6.25 D-TLB tag and set number fields from the virtual page number. 


shown in Figure 6.25. (See also Figure 2.25 for the POWER virtual address scheme.) The 
8-bit set number is used to select one of 256 sets. The tags in the two entries of the selected 
set are compared with the tag field from the virtual page number. If there is a match, the 
corresponding real page number is returned, otherwise a D-TLB miss is signaled. 

The virtual address generation, translation, and D-cache directory lookup are shown in 
Figure 6.26). The following three operations overlap. 


1. To generate the virtual address, a segment register is selected using bits 0-3 from the 
effective address. The least significant 24 bits from the segment register are concatenated 
with bits 4—11 of the effective address to form the D-TLB tag. 


2. The D-TLB is accessed using bits 12-19 of the effective address to select the D-TLB 
set. 


3. The D-cache directory is accessed using bits 16—23 of the effective address to select the 
D-cache set. 


Next, two comparisons are performed. 


1. The D-TLB is a 2-way set associative cache and the selected set has two entries, each 
with its own tag. These two tags have to be compared with the D-TLB tag from the 
virtual address to determine whether the D-TLB access is a miss or a hit. If it is a hit, 
the Real Page Number (RPN) corresponding to the matching tag is obtained from the 
D-TLB. 


2. The D-cache is a 4-way set associative cache and the selected set has four lines, each 
with its own tag. The fourtags have to be compared with the D-cache tag fromthe RPN 
to determine whether the D-cache access is a miss or a hit. 


These two operations can be overlapped, however, as shown in Figure 6.26, by comparing 
the tags of both RPNs with the D-cache tags. Two matches may result and the correct one is 
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FIGURE 6.26 Virtual address generation, translation, and D-cache directory lookup for а sin- 
gle effective address. In POWER2 this operation is performed on two effective 
addresses in parallel. 


selected after the D-TLB tag comparison is finished. Finally, a D-TLB miss always leads to a 
D-cache miss since no RPN is available to perform the D-cache lookup. 


We have described above the D-cache lookup of a single address. However, POWER2 is 
designed to execute two memory instructions in tandem, requiring dual-ported D-TLBs, dual- 
ported D-cache directory, and comparators to match the tags of two lookups in parallel. 
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The cache arrays оп the DCU chips are actually single ported (а wide 128-bit port, see 
Figure 6.23). They are implemented using SRAMs that are fast enough to be accessed two 
times in a clock cycle for loads and stores. Furthermore, toward the end of the clock cycle, a 
third access can be made for filling the cache from main memory. This technique emulates a 
dual-ported cache that supports two load/stores per clock cycle. Any combination of memory 
instructions (two loads, two stores, or one load and one store) is allowed. 

To understand the significance of this type of cache design, compare it with some alterna- 
tives (Figure 6.27). One alternative is to use dual-ported RAM cells (Figure 6.27(a)). With 
this alternative, the RAM cells are more complex and larger, consuming more chip real estate. 
Also, some provisions must be made for a store followed by a load to the same location. Such 
an event must be handled in the cache access logic because conflict is typically not known 
until after the effective addresses have been formed. Although solvable, this problem does 
add to the complexity of the cache design. 

Another alternative is to use an interleaved cache (Figure 6.27(b)), in which one bank 
handles even addresses and the other handles odds. This alternative adds no chip real estate 
and can handle loads and stores to the same address, but in the process it adds some significant 
complications to the cache access logic. Addresses must be sorted according to a low-order 
address bit and must be steered to the correct bank. If two addresses want to simultaneously 
access the same bank, one must be held up and buffered for a cycle. Memory ordering 
problems may also occur if the addressing stream for one bank is allowed to get ahead of the 
other bank. 

The alternative used in POWER2 (Figure 6.27(c)). solves most of the above problems. 
The box marked with the delta symbolizes a delay, necessary to operate the cache in phases 
(this can be accomplished by switching the mux partway through the clock cycle). Real estate 
forthe RAM is not increased because the RAM cells remain single ported. Because the cache 
is really accessed sequentially, any pair of loads and stores can be accommodated. In theory, 
if a load follows a store, the store is completed first, then the load accesses the stored data. In 
the POWER2 implementation, however, tight timing paths require a modification that partially 
offsets this advantage. Because a store requires more time in the RAM than does a load, doing 
the store first does not leave quite enough time for the following load data to pass from the 
DCU chip to the FXU or FPU chip. So when a store is followed by a load, the cache controller 
swaps them so that the load gets done first. Bypass logic must exist for the case in which the 
load and store are to the same address. 

Implementing a multiple-ported cache by using multiple cycles is a reasonable solution if 
the cache is fast enough to allow it. Many other RISCs with higher clock rates simply cannot 
access their caches more than once in the same clock period. When considering it from this 
perspective, we see that a disadvantage of the POWER2 method is that any particular load 
operation has extra latency added because it takes a full clock period to do a fraction of a clock 
period's worth of work. 
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FIGURE 6.27 Methods for implementing dual-ported caches. 


6.9 Summary 


POWER2 is a worthy successor to the successful POWER І, providing significant performance 
improvements while employing many of the same principles. High performance is a major 
goal, but not through clock period alone. In fact, there is not much difference in clock period 
between the first POWER2 (71.5 MHz) and the last POWERI (62.5 MHz). Essentially, all 
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the instruction pipelines are doubled. A total of up to six instructions per clock period сап be 
dispatched—a new high for RISC processors. 

To support balanced instruction processing at these rates, several innovations were required. 
The instruction fetch unit with its ability to fetch eight instructions and decode ten every cycle 
is much more powerful than any contemporary RISC. The coupled integer ALUs allow the 
processing of dependent integer adds in about the same time as a single add would take. 
The dual-ported cache allows any combination of two loads and stores to be executed every 
cycle. Besides the dual-ported cache, another feature for enhancing memory bandwidth, quad 
floating loads and stores, allows another doubling of effective memory bandwidth for many 
floating-point applications. Finally, there is enhanced flexibility in instruction issuing in the 
floating-point unit, leading to more opportunities for out-of-order instruction execution and 
fewer pipeline blockages due to dependences. 


Because it is so new, POWER2 has relatively few references. A good summary can be found 
іп [29]. As it usually does with major new products, IBM is planning to publish an issue of its 
Journal of Research and Development dedicated to POWER2 and the new RS/6000 products. 
As of this writing, it is not yet available. 

A discussion of dual ALUS similar to those used in POWER2 can be found in [55]. 
Processors using other approaches for dual-ported caches are the Intel Pentium [3] and SGI 
TFP [30], both of which chose to implement an interleaved structure. Like POWER2, TFP 
implements dual multiply-add pipelines. 


POWERPC 


ARCHITECTURE 


7.1 Introduction 


The development of the PowerPC architecture followed that of the POWER architecture by a 
few years. PowerPC was developed fora broader range of implementations and had the benefit 
of the experience gained implementing the RS/6000 series of workstations. Consequently, 
relative to POWER, the PowerPC architecture was developed with three goals in mind. 


1. Simplification reduces hardware requirements and implementation complexity. A 
smaller processor implementation leads to a smaller chip, important in very low cost 
systems, or leaves additional chip area that can be used for larger cache memories and 
system hardware (such as bus interface logic). Another consideration in simplifying 
the architecture is performance. For example, a few seldom-used POWER instruc- 
tions required extra hardware in the integer data path that lengthened the clock cycle. 
As another example, integer multiply and divide instructions in POWER shared the 
same resource, the MQ Register, leading to a potential bottleneck in high-performance 
implementations. 
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2. Extension allows a broader range of products to be supported. Extensions include 
optional 64-bit addressing, single-precision floating instructions, and multiprocessor 
support. In some cases new instructions had to be provided to replace POWER instruc- 
tions removed to simplify the hardware. 


3. Compatibility with the POWER architecture allows previously developed POWER soft- 
ware to run on either type of processor. The opcodes of removed instructions were 
defined as reserved rather than being reused for new instructions, so that implementa- 
tions of the combined POWER and PowerPC instruction sets are feasible. PowerPC 
implementations can remain compatible with the POWER architecture by trapping on 
the unimplemented opcodes and emulating the missing POWER instructions in software. 


The 64-bit extensions and 32-bit compatibility are both accommodated through the def- 
inition of 32- and 64-bit versions of PowerPC. Implementations are allowed to have 32-bit 
addressing only, but 64-bit machines must also have a 32-bit mode, allowing 64-bit machines to 
run 32-bit code. The mode is selected via a bit in the Machine State Register. The relationship 
between the POWER and PowerPC instruction sets is illustrated in Figure 1.18. 

Although POWER and PowerPC have a lot in common, we have decided to describe them 
separately; attempting to describe both at once is unnecessarily confusing. So, we have two 
architecture chapters, one on POWER and one on PowerPC. Naturally, there is some overlap 
between the two chapters, some portions are identical, in fact. With this organization, a reader 
interested in the PowerPC only will find a description of the key components of the instruction 
set architecture and the memory model in the first few sections of this chapter. This part of 
the chapter is self-contained and requires no knowledge of POWER. Sections 7.6 and 7.7 go 
beyond “just the facts” into some of the considerations and trade-offs that shaped the PowerPC 
instruction set architecture. 

A PowerPC microprocessor (Figure 7.1) consists of three entities, the Fixed-Point Unit, 
Branch Unit, and Floating-Point Unit (abbreviated FXU, BU, and FPU). This functional 
partitioning applies to architectural registers and to instructions, and its goal is to increase 
overlap by reducing interlocks and resource sharing among the units. It suggests a "natural" 
way to split the instruction stream into three threads according to instruction types. 

Figure 7.2 contains notation that will be useful in understanding instruction descriptions 
that follow. 


Figure 7.3 and Figure 7.4 illustrate the instruction fields and formats used by most instructions. 
As with typical RISC architectures, the instructions are all 32 bits long and have their fields 
similarly aligned across all the formats. This simplifies instruction fetching and decoding. The 
primary opcode fields (OPCD) are all 6 bits. Some of the instructions have extended opcodes 
(EO, EO', and XO) because the primary opcode field is not sufficient to encode the entire 
instruction set. Besides the opcode fields, another important piece of control information 
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FIGURE 7.2 


Notation and terms used to describe instructions. The unused bits must be zero. 
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RT Target register FRT Floating target register 

КА, RB, RS Source registers FRA, FRB, FRC, FRS Floating source registers 

D, DS Displacement SLUI Signed/Unsigned immediate 
БО, XO, ЕО’ Extended opcode ОЕ Overflow enable 

MB, mb Mask begin ME, me Mask end 

SH, sh Shift amount Rc Record bit 


(a) Instruction fields. 
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(с) 64-bit-only instruction formats. 


FIGURE 7.3 Most PowerPC instructions use one of these instruction formats. 
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OPCD  Opcode 


LI Long immediate 

BO Branch options 

BI Bit in the CR 

BD Branch displacement 


EO Extended opcode 
AA Absolute address 
LK Link 


(a) Instruction fields. 
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(b) Instruction formats. 
FIGURE 7.4 PowerPC branch instruction fields and formats. 


contained in many instructions is the Record bit (Rc). This bit causes the Condition Register, 
held in the Branch Unit, to be updated depending on the result of the instruction, for example 
if the result is positive or negative. 

The register fields are typically aligned across all formats. Source registers are read by the 
instructions and provide operand data or addresses used as input information by instructions. 
Target registers receive the results of instructions or data loaded from memory. There are also 
a number of instruction fields that provide immediate data and address offset values. 

Load and store instructions use either the D-form or X-form, which differ in the way 
the effective address is formed. In D-form instructions the address is computed by adding a 
displacement to the contents of a register (RA) + D, and in the X-form the address is computed 
by adding the contents of two registers (RA) + (RB). In traditional IBM terminology, RA is 
the base register and RB is the index register (the X in X-form stands for indeX). These two 
formats are also used in many arithmetic, logical, and shift instructions. 

The XO-form used by some integer arithmetic instructions is a variant of the X-form with 
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an overflow enable bit OE (the O in XO-form refers to the OE bit) and an extended opcode 
ЕО” made one bit shorter than EO to make space for the OE bit. A typical use of OE is in 
extended-precision arithmetic to disable the setting of the overflow bits in a special purpose 
exception register held in the Fixed-Point Unit. 

The M-form is used by a set of integer rotate-with-mask instructions. The rotate amount 
is specified by a register RB or an immediate field SH. The mask is defined by the MB and 
ME fields (the details will be described later in Section 7.2). 

The A-form has four register fields and is used by the four-operand floating multiply-add 
instruction. To simplify instruction decoding, it is also used by other floating arithmetic 
instructions that have only three register operands (in which case one of the four register fields 
is, obviously, unused). 

The Branch instruction forms include an unconditional branch (I-form) and two similar 
conditional branch forms (B-form and XL-form). The B-form specifies a branch displacement, 
and the XL-form gets its branch target from one of the Branch Unit registers. 


64-bit Instruction Formats 


Figure 7.3(c) shows that 64-bit PowerPCs have а few more instruction formats. Three of these 
(XS, MD, and MDS) were necessary because a 6-bit instead of 5-bit field is needed to specify 
the shift amount or the beginning and end of a mask in a 64-bit register. The 5-bit fields are 
labeled SH, MB, and ME, the 6-bit fields are labeled sh, mb, and me. In MD-form the sh field 
is split. 

Since the 6-bit mb and me fields do not fit in the fixed-length 32-bit instruction, MD- and 
MDS-form instructions contain either an mb or me field, but not both. In instructions that have 
an mb field, the mask is a sequence of ones beginning at position mb and ending at position 
63. In instructions that have an me field, the mask is a sequence of ones beginning at position 
0 and ending at position me. 


7.2 Fixed-Point Unit 


The Fixed-Point Unit (FXU) is responsible for the integer operations and all the memory oper- 
ations (both integer and floating point). The architectural state belonging to the FXU consists 
of a set of 32 integer registers and several special-purpose registers. The FXU instruction set 
contains the vast majority of the instructions that make up the PowerPC architecture. 


The register set used by the FXU is shown in Figure 7.5. The 32 integer registers (г0-г31) 
are used for both integer computations and address computations. In most RISCS integer 
register 0 always has a zero value, which leaves the register file with 31 usable registers. In 
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0 63 0 31 
Integer registers 
31 r3l 
0 31 0 31 
| ХЕК Exception register XER 
0 63 0 31 
DAR Data address register | БАК | 


Data storage interrupt 
status register 


Software-use 
special purpose registers 


(a) 64-bit implementations. (b) 32-bit implementations. 


FIGURE 7.5 Fixed-Point Unit register set. 


PowerPC, however, a value of zero is used if the RA register designator is zero in a load or 
store instruction. Otherwise, rO may be used as any other integer register. 

The Data Address Register (DAR) and Data Storage Interrupt Status Register (DSISR) 
are used by the operating system to resolve interrupts caused by memory references. For 
example, in case of an access attempt that violates memory protection, the DAR will contain 
the memory address that caused the interrupt. 

The Exception Register (XER) holds a number of individually named fields that record ex- 
ception information and provide additional operand information used by some of the character 
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[Bi ООО 


0 SO (Summary Overflow) 
Set to 1 to indicate overflow. 
Remains | until reset by software. 
1 OV (Overflow) 
Set to 1 to indicate overflow. 
Reset to 0 by next instruction if there is no overflow. 
2 CA (Carry) 
Set to 1 to indicate a carry out from the result. 
3-24 | Reserved 
25-31 | Specify the string length (number of bytes) 
Used by 1oad string word indexed (1swx) and 
store string word indexed (stswx) instructions. 


FIGURE 7.6 Bits in the XER register. 


string instructions. The fields of the XER are shown in Figure 7.6. The overflow, summary 
overflow, and carry bits are used by integer arithmetic operations, and an 8-bit field is used in 
two of the string instructions to specify the string length in bytes. 


The FXU contains a set of load and store instructions used to access both memory and 
input/output devices (see Figure 7.7 and Figure 7.8). Four primary attributes characterize the 
different types of load instructions (only the first three apply to stores). 


1. Access granularity: For integer loads and stores, the granularities are byte, 2 bytes 
(half word), 4 bytes (word), and, in 64-bit PowerPC, 8 bytes (doubleword). For floating 
point, single-precision numbers (32 bits) or double-precision numbers (64 bits) may be 
accessed. 


2. Addressing mode: There are two addressing modes. One adds the contents of a register 
and a displacement value held in the instruction to arrive at the address (D-form). The 
other adds the contents of two registers (X-form). 


3. Update mode: The update versions of instructions automatically modify the index 
register RA by replacing its contents with the newly computed effective address. If RA 
is also the target of the load, or RA = 0, the instruction is invalid. Implementations аге 
not required to check at runtime that the instruction is valid, the compiler must produce 
correct code. 
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0 6 n 16 
D-form | OPCD RT RA 
RS 


lbz load byte, zero rest of RT 

lbzu load byte, zero rest of RT, update RA 

lhz load half, zero rest of RT 

lhzu load half, zero rest of RT, update RA 

lha load half algebraic, sign extend 

lhau load half algebraic, sign extend, update RA 
# 142 load word (zero rest of RT) 
# lwzu load word (zero rest of RT) update RA 

ши load multiple 

lfs load floating single 

lfsu load floating single, update RA 

lfd load floating double 

lfdu load floating double, update RA 

stb  storelowerbyte of RS 

stbu store lower byte of RS, update RA 

sth store lower half of RS 

sthu store lower half of RS, update RA 
# stw store word (lower word of RS) 
# stwu store word (lower word of RS), update RA 

stmw store multiple 

stfs store floating single 

stfsu store floating single, update RA 

stfd store floating double 

stfdu store floating double, update RA 

0 6 n 16 
DS-form| OPCD RT RA DS 
RS 


* lwa load word algebraic, sign extend 
* ld load double 

ж ldu load double, update RA 

ж std store double 

ж stdu store double, update RA 


(КА) + 0/05 ifRA #0 


Effective address = 
D/DS ИВА = 0 


31 


30 31 
|xo| 


FIGURE 7.7 D-form and DS-form load and store instructions. RTisthe target register for loads, 
RS is the source register for stores. 64-bit PowerPC extensions are marked with *. 
Instructions marked with % have different semantics іп 64-bit PowerPC, as shown 


in parentheses. 
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Xform | OPD | RT | RA | RB ] EO R 
RS 


lbzx load byte, zero rest of RT, indexed 

lbzux load byte, zero rest of RT, update RA, indexed 
lhzx load half, zero rest of RT, indexed 

lhzux load half, zero rest of RT, update RA, indexed 
lhax load half algebraic, sign extend, indexed 

lhaux load half algebraic, sign extend, update RA, indexed 
lwzx load word (zero rest of RT), indexed 

lwzux load word (zero rest of RT) update RA, indexed 
lwax load word algebraic, sign extend, indexed 

lwaux load word algebraic, sign extend, update RA, indexed 
14х load double, indexed 

ldux load double, update RA, indexed 

lfsx load floating single, indexed 

lfsux load floating single, update RA, indexed 

lfdx load floating double, indexed 

lfdux load floating double, update RA, indexed 

Stbx store lower byte of RS, indexed 

stbux store lower byte of RS, update RA, indexed 

sthx store lower half of RS, indexed 

sthux store lower half of RS, update RA, indexed 

stwx store word (lower word of RS), indexed 

stwux store word (lower word of RS) update RA, indexed 
stdx store double, indexed 

stdux store double, update RA, indexed 

stfsx store floating single, indexed 

stfsux store floating single, update RA, indexed 

stfdx store floating double, indexed 

stfdux store floating double, update RA, indexed 


+ ж X X ++ 


желі 


(RA)+(RB) ifRA #0 


Effective address = | 
(ЕВ) if RA =0 


FIGURE 7.8 X-form load and store instructions. RT is the target register for loads, RS is the 
source register for stores. 64-bit PowerPC extensions are marked with «. In- 
structions marked with # have different semantics in 64-bit PowerPC, as shown in 
parentheses. 
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4. Sign extension: “Load algebraic” extends the sign of an object that is shorter than the 
register; “load and zero” fills the upper part of the register with zero. 


Related to access granularity is alignment. An object of size b bytes is aligned if its 
memory address is a multiple of b. Otherwise an object is misaligned. Doublewords are 
aligned at addresses 0, 8, 16, 24,..., words at addresses 0, 4, 8, 12,..., and halfwords at 
addresses 0, 2, 4, 6,.... Bytes are always aligned. 

The architecture specifies that if the hardware cannot handle a misaligned access, an 
alignment interrupt will be generated. It is up to the software exception handler whether the 
program is aborted or the misaligned access is performed in software. 

Following are some alignment examples. (Section 2.2 describes the assembly language 
we use throughout the book.) Assume rl contains 1024. 


№2  r2-a(r1,6)  # load half from location г1+6 
lwz гЗ = Ы(г1,8) #1оаа word from location г1+8 
lwz г4= с(г1,34) #1оаа word from location г1+34 


The first two loads аге aligned—the first is a half word load from an address that is а multiple 
of 2 and the second is a word load from a multiple of 4. The final load, however, is unaligned 
because it is a word loaded from an address that is not an integer multiple of 4. The third 
instruction will cause an alignment interrupt if the hardware cannot handle it. 

The update modeload and store instructions are useful for sequencing through elements of 
arrays. For example, the 1wzu instruction can be used to access an integer array, a, of 4-byte 
words stored in memory beginning at location 512. 


addi rl = 508 # add immediate (to 0), load address of a - 4 
LOOP: 
lwzu ГЗ = а(г1=г1+4) # load word with update 
# from location rl +4 


bc LOOPCTRZO # ӣесгетепі CTR, if CTR#0 
# branch to LOOP 


Register ГІ is initially set to point 4 bytes before the first element of the array and D is set to 4. 
Within the LOOP, each execution of the 1wzu instruction will update rl by adding 4 and use 
the updated value to load the next element of the array, implementing a “pre-update.” That is, 
the update is done prior to the memory access (the reason r1 is initialized to 4 bytes before the 
first array element). 

In addition to the normal loads and stores, two types of data transfer instructions involve 
multiple destination or source registers: 1) load and store multiple and 2) string instructions. 
The load multiple word (1mw) loads the low-order word of registers beginning with RT 
and ending with r31. In 64-bit PowerPC the high-order 32 bits of these registers are set to 
zero. While this leads to a somewhat inefficient use of the 64-bit registers, it maintains a 
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0 6 Hi 16 21 31 
Xform [—OPCD | кт | кА | RB | © fg 
NB 


lswi load string word immediate 
lswx load word string 
stswi store string word immediate 
stswx store string word 


(RA) ifRA#0 


0 ИВА = 0 
(КА) + (RB) ifRA#0 


(ЕВ) ifRA =0 


Effective address (Iswi, stswi) = { 


Effective address (Iswx, stswx) = { 


FIGURE 7.9 String instructions. 


consistent definition of the instruction across all PowerPC versions. Store multiple word 
(stmw) performs a similar data transfer in the other direction. A typical application of these 
instructions is saving and restoring registers in procedure calls or context switches. As an 
example, assuming r1 points to an area in memory named “buffer,” the following instruction 
saves registers r25-r31 into that area. 


stmw — buffer(rl) 2 r25 


There are four string instructions (Figure 7.9). The number of bytes n is specified by a 
field in the exception register XER»s. 3; in instructions 1swx and stswx and by an immediate 
field NB in instructions 1swi and stswi. An instruction transfers n bytes, beginning with 
register RT (RS for stores), then using consecutive registers up to r31, and finally wrapping 
around through rO if necessary. 

If a load/store multiple or a string instruction encounters a page fault part way through 
its execution, the transfer is terminated, the page fault serviced, and then the instruction is 
restarted. This is feasible as long as the registers involved in calculating the effective address 
(Figure 7.8 and Figure 7.9) are not overwritten. If these registers are in the range to be 
loaded, the instruction is invalid. Implementations are not required to check at runtime that 
the instruction is valid, the compiler must generate correct code. 


Arithmetic Instructions 


The architecture provides the usual setof integer add, subtract, multiply, and divide instructions 
(Figure 7.10). The XO-form instructions are typical RISC, three-operand instructions. They 
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0 6 Ш 21 22 31 


16 
XO-form [ OPCD RT RA | RB оц в (е 


add add, place (RA) + (RB) into RT, do not alter CA 

addc add carrying, place (RA) + (RB) into RT, update CA 

subf subtract from, place (RB) — (RA) into RT, do not alter CA 

subfc subtract from carrying, place (RB) — (RA) into RT, update CA 
adde add extended, place (RA) + (RB) + CA into RT 

subfe subtract from extended, place (RB) — (RA) + CA into RT 

addme add to minus one extended, place (RA) — 1 + CA into RT 

subfme subtract from minus one extended, place — 1 — (RA) + CA into RT 
addze add to zero extended, place (RA) + 0 + CA into RT 

subfze subtract from zero extended, place 0 — (RA) + CA into RT 

neg negate, place -(Е А) into RT 

mullw multiply low word, place lower half of (RA) x (RB) into RT 

mulhw multiply high word, place upper half of (RA) x (RB) into RT 
mulld multiply low doubleword, place lower half of (RA)x (RB) into RT 
mulhd multiply high doubleword, place upper half of (RA)x (RB) into RT 
divw divide word, place (RA) - (RB) into RT 

ж divd divide doubleword, place (RA) -+ (RB) into RT 


ж ж 


0 6 ll 16 31 
Dorm ( OP | RT ] RA ] — ОО 


addi add immediate, place (RA) + SI into RT, do not alter CA 

addic add immediate carrying, place (RA) + SI into RT, update CA 

addic. add immediate carrying and record, place (RA) + SI into RT, update CA 
subfic subtract from immediate carrying, place SI — (RA) into RT, update CA 
mulli multiply low immediate, place lower half of (RA) x SI into RT 


FIGURE 7.10 Integer arithmetic instructions. 64-bit PowerPC extensions are marked with «. 


have an opcode in the OPCD field and an extended opcode in EO’. An instruction takes two 
source registers RA and RB, operates on them, and places the result into a target register RT. 
The instructions contain the Rc bit, which can be used to place an automatic comparison result 
into the Condition Register held in the Branch Unit. When Rc = 0, the Condition Register is 
unchanged. When Rc = 1, as indicated by the dot following the instruction's mnemonic (subf . 
in the example below), the result of an instruction is compared to zero and bits in Condition 
Register field O are set accordingly (see Section 7.3 for a description of the Condition Register 
bits). 
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subf. 13 =rl-12 #subtract from, set bit in crO accordingly 
bc EXIT,cr0/eq=true # branch if result was equal to zero 


EXIT: 


This feature allows a condition for a branch to be set without requiring a separate compare 
instruction. 

Some of the add and subtract instructions come in two versions: with carry update or 
without it. The architecture specifies that addi, add, and subf are the preferred instructions 
because they alter fewer special registers; updates of special registers may become a bottleneck 
in aggressive implementations. However, to support extended-precision integer arithmetic, 
some of the add and subtract instructions use the Carry (CA) bit from the XER. Examples 
are addic, addc, and subfc. Also, the OE field is used to enable (or disable) overflow 
reporting; disabling overflow is useful for implementing extended-precision integer arithmetic 
where intermediate overflows should be ignored. 

The D-form instructions use a 16-bit two's complement constant value taken from bits 16 
through 31 as one of the operands. The add immediate with record (addi.) is one of the 
few D-form instructions that modifies the Condition Register field with a comparison result. 
There is a separate instruction add immediate (addi) that has no effect on the Condition 
Register. Because D-form instructions do not have an Rc bit, the equivalent information must 
be encoded as part of the opcode. 


The rotate and shift instructions appear in Figure 7.11. Only rotate left instructions are 
provided, obviously, rotate right by п positions is identical to rotate left by 32 — п positions 
(or 64 — n positions in the 64-bit version of PowerPC). 

The 32-bit M-form rotate with mask instructions rotate the contents of register RS leftby 
a number of positions specified by register RB, or field SH inimmediateinstructions. A mask 
of ones that begins from bit position MB and ends at bit position ME is then generated. The 
mask is used in one of two ways: rotate with insert or rotate with AND. 

As long as MB < ME the mask formation is as one would expect intuitively. For example, 
if MB = 2 апа МЕ = 5, the mask is 


00111100000000000000000000000000 
But, what happens if MB » ME? The sequence of ones still begins at position MB, goes to the 
end of the word, wraps around, and stops at position ME. As a second example, if MB = 5 


and ME z 2, the mask is 


11100111111111111111111111111111 
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M-form OPCD RS | КА RB | MB | ME (Ес 
| SH | 


rlwimi rotate left word immediate then mask insert 
rlwinmrotate left word immediate then AND with mask 
rlwnm rotate left word then AND with mask 


30 31 


0 6 и 16 21 27 
MD-form | ORCD | RS | RA я | m Xo Jad 
[ me | 


*  rldic rotate left doubleword immediate then clear 
*  rldiclrotate left doubleword immediate then clear left 
ж  rldicrrotate left doubleword immediate then clear right 
ж  rldimirotate left doubleword immediate then mask insert 
0 6 и 16 21 27 31 
MDS-form OPCD RS RA RB mb XO 


ж  rldcl rotate left doubleword then clear left 
ж  rldcr rotate left doubleword then clear right 


0 в и 16 21 31 
X-form OPCD | RS RA | RB | EO Rc] 


slw shift left word 
srw shiftright word 
sraw shift right algebraic word 
srawi shift right algebraic word immediate 
ж sld shift left doubleword 
ж srd shift right doubleword 
ж  srad shift right algebraic doubleword 
0 9 31 


6 1! 16 21 
XSform [_OPCD | RS | a ] sh | хо м 


ж  sradi shift right algebraic doubleword immediate 


187 


FIGURE 7.11 — Integerrotate and shift instructions. 64-bit PowerPC extensions are marked with ж. 
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Positions 2 and 5 are set to one in both examples. 

This general facility defines sequences of ones of length 1 to 32 bits, beginning from any 
position in a 32-bit word (and wrapping around if necessary). There is no way to specify a 
mask of all zeros, which would simply clear the destination register; this can be done by other 
instructions. 

Instruction rlwimi performs rotate with insert. If a mask bit is one, the corresponding 
bit of the rotated data is inserted into RA; if a mask bit is zero, the corresponding bit in RA 
remains unchanged. Instructions rlwinm and rlwnm perform rotate with AND. The rotated 
data are ANDed with the mask and placed into register RA. The example below illustrates a 
use of rlwnm. . 


# source register rl = 3. 

# rotate positions r2 = 25. 
riwnm r3z2rl,22,5 #МВ = 2, МЕ = 5. 

# nowr3 = 226, 


In 64-bit rotate with mask instructions, two 6-bit fields (mb апа me) аге needed to specify 
the beginning and the end of the mask. But because both fields do not fit in the instruction, it 
takes two instructions to perform a rotate with AND: r1dc1 and rldcr. The former contains 
a mask begin (mb) field, and a mask of ones is generated from bit mb through bit 63. The 
latter contains a mask end (me) field, and a mask of ones is generated from bit 0 through bit 
me. 

Using the same example as above, with mb = 2 for rldcl and me = 5 forrldcr, the two 
64-bit masks are: 


rldcl: 0011111111111111...111 
rldcr: 1111110000000000...000 


As aresult of executing both instructions, the rotated data are ANDed with both masks, leaving 
bits 2 to 5 unchanged and clearing the remainder of the doubleword. 

The instructions rldicl and rldicr are similar, but the amount the data are rotated is 
determined by a 6-bit immediate field sh. This field is split, so that the beginning of the mb, 
me, and sh fields can be aligned with the MB, ME, and SH fields. 

In the remaining two rotate with mask instructions, ridic and rldimi, the immediate 
field sh specifies the number of bits the register is rotated and also determines the end of the 
mask: the mask is a sequence of ones from mb through 63-sh. 

Finally, the usual set of shift instructions is provided in both 32-bit and 64-bit versions. 


7.3 Branch Unit 


The primary function of the Branch Unit (BU) is to direct the correct flow of instructions to 
the FXU and the FPU. The architectural view of the BU consists of a set of special-purpose 
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0 31 0 31 

| CR | Condition register | CR | 
0 63 0 31 
0 63 0 31 
Count register 
0 63 0 31 
| SRRO | Machine status save/restore 
ee Register 0 
0 63 0 31 

Machine status save/restore 

[[ӊ_з: в 
0 63 0 31 


| MSR | Machine state register 


(a) 64-bit implementations. (b) 32-bit implementations. 


FIGURE 7.12 Branch Unit registers. 


registers, the branch instructions, and a set of instructions that perform logical operations on 
bits in one of the special registers, the Condition Register. 


The Branch Unit registers are shown in Figure 7.12. 

The Condition Register (CR) is a 32-bit register tested by conditional branch instructions. 
It is divided into eight 4-bit fields (crO, сг1,... cr7) that can be accessed separately. In effect, 
the CR fields may be regarded as a set of independent 4-bit condition registers (Figure 7.13(a)). 

The four bits in a field signify the conditions less than, greater than, equal, and summary 
overflow. This last bit is a copy of the summary overflow bit from the XER belonging to the 
FXU that is set by an overflow and remains set until cleared by software. The condition bits 
are tested for either a true or false value. Consequently, a "less or equal" condition can be 
obtained by checking the "greater than" bit forfalse. Any of these fields can be specified as the 
destination of fixed-point or floating-point compare instruction. In addition, Field 0 and Field 
1 have special uses. In fixed-point instructions that have an Rc (Record) bit, if Rc = 1, the 
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01 2 3 4 5 6 7 28 29 30 31 
LT GT EQ SO| LT GT EQ SO LT GT EQ SO 
удФ— — = У 

Field 0 Field 1 Field 7 


(a) Condition Register fields. 


bits instructions instructions 
(RA) < (RB), or (RA) < immediate operand | 
(RA) > (RB), or (RA) > immediate operand | 
malen (КА) = (RB), or (RA) = immediate operand | 
| 


Summary overflow—this is a copy of XER(SO) (see Section 7.2) 


(b) Bits in a CR field. 


FIGURE 7.13 Condition Register. This definition of bits is for fixed-point operations and fixed- 
point compare instructions. 


result of the instruction is compared to zero and CR Field 0 is set according to this comparison 
(Figure 7.13(b)). CR Field 1 has an identical use for floating-point instructions having an Ес 
bit. 

The Link Register (LR) has two uses. First, it contains the branch target address for one 
variety of conditional branch instruction (see subsection “Branch Unit Instructions” below). 
Second, it retains the return (i.e., “link”) address for subroutines. All branch instructions have 
a Link (LK) bit. LK is set by the compiler when a branch instruction is used to branch to a 
subroutine. When a branch instruction with LK = 1 executes, the address of the instruction 
following the branch is saved in the Link Register and subsequently used to return from the 
subroutine. 

Like the LR, the Count Register (CTR) also has two uses. First, it contains the branch 
target address for one of the conditional branch instructions (see subsection “Branch Unit 
Instructions” below). Second, it holds the iteration count for loops in which the total loop 
count can be computed before the loop is entered. A simple example is a loop of the form 
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do i=1,n; in this case n could be loaded into the CTR prior to the loop entry. Conditional 
branches may test the value of the CTR relative to zero (that is, CTR = 0 ог СТК # 0). CTR 
is autodecremented by the branch instruction that tests its value, prior to the test. 

The Machine State Register (MSR) defines the state of the processor according to the bits 
defined in Figure 7.14. Some of these bits are the usual controls that disable interrupts or 
place the processor in a privileged state. A mode bit (SF) controls 32-bit or 64-bit operation 
in 64-bit implementations. This bit determines whether the results of integer operations are 
regarded as 32-bit or 64-bit quantities for the purpose of modifying condition code bits. 

The FPU Unavailable bit (FP) provides an interesting optimization. When MSR(FP) - 
0, the attempt to execute any floating-point instruction causes a “floating-point unavailable" 
interrupt. If a system call is not expected to execute any floating code, it is sufficient to clear 
MSR(FP) instead of saving the floating-point registers prior to the system call. If, by some 
chance, a floating-point instruction is encountered, an interrupt will be generated to take care 
of saving the floating-point registers. 

Two bits (SE and BE) are provided to enable tracing. When SE is enabled the CPU 
executes an interrupt after the completion of each instruction (assuming the instruction did not 
cause an interrupt for a different reason). This bit is useful fortracing instructions or memory 
references. A second bit (BE) is provided for specifically tracing branches, whether taken or 
not. 

The LE bit controls the way the order of bytes is interpreted by memory access instructions. 
Thereare two ways toorderbytes in an object, beginning from the least significant byte (Little- 
Endian) or from the most significant byte (Big-Endian), as shown in Figure 7.15. The LE 
bit provides a way to select the desired mode. That this control bit is called Little-Endian 
mode and not Big-Endian mode is not a coincidence. POWER is a Big-Endian machine and 
PowerPC provides the additional Little-Endian capability and a bit to turn it on. There is also 
an Interrupt Little-Endian (ILE) bit, which is copied into the LE bit when an interrupt occurs, 
allowing the interrupt context to execute in a different mode. 

The PowerPC 601 implements a 32-bit PowerPC architecture and a 32-bit MSR. The 
definition of some aspects of the architecture, such as the MSR(LE) and MSR(ILE) bits, 
was completed after the 601 was designed. Consequently, these bits are not implemented 
in the 601. The function of MSR(LE) is provided by a bit in a Hardware Implementation- 
Dependent (HID) register. (In our later discussion of the PowerPC 601 we will ignore this 
minor difference.) 

Two additional registers, SRRO and 5ЕКІ, are used to save the machine status on an 
interrupt and restore the status upon returning from the interrupt. Depending on the type 
of the interrupt, the address of the instruction following the interrupted one, the address of 
the interrupted instruction, or the address of the last instruction completed before taking the 
interrupt is placed into SRRO. When an interrupt occurs, SRR1 is loaded with interrupt-specific 
information and with a copy of certain MSR bits. 
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Bit position 
64-bit version | 32-bit version | Name | Value | Description 


SF 0 CPU is in 32-bit mode 
1 CPU is in 64-bit mode 
Reserved 
Reserved 
POW 0 Power management disabled (normal) 


-— 


Power management enabled (reduced power) 
Implementation-dependent function 

ILE Interrupt Little-Endian mode 

External interrupts disabled 

External interrupts enabled 

Privileged state 

Nonprivileged state 

Floating-point unit unavailable 
Floating-point unit available 

Machine check interrupts disabled 
Machine check interrupts enabled 

FP exception mode 0 

Single-step trace disabled (normal) 
Single-step trace enabled 

Branch trace disabled (normal) 

Branch trace enabled 

FE] FP exception mode 1 

Reserved 

Interrupts vectored to address x000nnnnn 
Interrupts vectored to address xFFFnnnnn 
Instruction address translation is off 
Instruction address translation is on 

Data address translation is off 

Data address translation is on 

Reserved 

Interrupt is not recoverable 

Interrupt is recoverable 

CPU is in Big-Endian mode 

CPU is in Little-Endian mode 


< 
т 
—-o-oo-o-o-o-o 


— 
ж 
-O-O-O 


c 
m 
—— о 


FIGURE 7.14 Machine State Register (MSR) bits. The FEO and FET bits are described in Section 7.4. 
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Byte 

Half word 
Word 
Doubleword 


Byte 
Halfword 
Word 
Doubleword 


Little-Endian 


FIGURE 7.15 The order of bytes in an object. 


The PowerPC architecture has one unconditional branch and three conditional branch instruc- 
tions (Figure 7.16). To determine the branch target address in the unconditional branch, a 
24-bit immediate field LI is used as either an absolute address or as an address relative to the 
current instruction, depending on the Absolute Address (AA) bit. Byte addressing is used for 
all addresses presented to the hardware, so LI is concatenated with 00 to form a byte address. 

In the conditional branch instructions, the condition that determines whether the branch is 
taken or not is defined by the BO field (Figure 7.17). This condition may be the comparison 
to zero of the Count Register (CTR), a bit in the Condition Register defined by field BI 
of the instruction, or by the logical AND of the two. Conventional conditional branches 
are implemented by testing a bit in the Condition Register. Loop-closing branches may be 
implemented by loading the loop count, if known, into the Count Register and testing its 
contents in each loop iteration. ANDing the two types of tests is useful for DO loops that 
contain an exit clause. 

Branch prediction in the PowerPC depends on the branch instruction itself and on the 
direction of the branch, as shown in the following: 


Ш Branch conditional (bc) with a negative displacement is predicted taken. Normally 
this is a loop-closing branch. 


Ш Branch conditional (bc) with a positive displacement is predicted not taken. 


Ш Branch conditional to link register (bclr) and branch conditional to 
count register (bcctr) are predicted not taken. 
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0 6 30 31 
I-form OPCD LI AA|LK 
b Branch unconditional. LI is a word address; 


concatenated with 00 it forms a byte address. 
The byte address is signed extended 


LI||00 + current instruction address if AA =0 
Target address = 


LI||00 if АА = 1 
0 6 и 16 30 3 
B-form OPCD BO BI BD AA 
bc Branch conditional. BD is a word address; 


concatenated with 00 it forms a byte address. 
The byte address is signed extended 


BD||00 + current instruction address if AA = 0 
Target address - 


B D||00 if AA =1 
0 6 Ш 16 21 HT 
XL-form OPCD BO | B! | Ii EO 
belr Branch conditional to link register. 


LRo-29||00 if version = 32-bit 
Target address = 4 LRo-«:||00 if version = 64-bit and mode = 64-bit 
LR32-61||00 if version = 64-bit and mode = 32-bit 


bectr Branch conditional to count register. 


CTRo-29||00 — if version = 32-bit 
Target address = 4 СТКо-6:||00 if version = 64-bit and mode = 64-bit 
CTR32-61||00 if version = 64-bit and mode = 32-bit 


FIGURE 7.16 Branch instructions. CRg, is bit ВІ of the Condition Register. If LK = 1, the Link 
Register is loaded with the effective address of the instruction following the branch. 
The BO field is defined in Figure 7.17. 
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BO field | Test to take branch 


Count # 0 
Count = 0 


Count # 0 


Count = 0 


Count + 0 
Count = 0 
Always true 


СТКо вз if version = 64-bit and mode = 64-bit 


СТВо зр if version = 32-bit 
Count = | 
СТЕҙ263 if version = 64-bit and mode = 32-bit 


FIGURE 7.17 Encoding of the BO field in conditional branches. The z bit must be always zero. 
The y bit is the branch prediction reversal bit. 


When y = 1 in the BO field (Figure 7.17), the branch prediction is reversed. This bit may 
be set by the compiler if it can predict the most likely branch behavior, based on the kind of 
control construct it is compiling. 

The difference between the three conditionalbranch instructions lies in the way the branch 
target address is determined. In the bc instruction, a 14-bit immediate field BD (concatenated 
with 00) is used as either an absolute address or as an address relative to the current instruction, 
depending on the Absolute Address (AA) bit. In the bclr instruction, the branch target 
address is determined by the Link Register. It is determined by the Count Register in the 
bcctr instruction. In either case, the two low-order bits of the special register are replaced 
by 00. 

The Branch Unit also executes a set of instructions that perform logical operations on 
bits of the Condition Register, as shown in Figure 7.18. Fields BA and BB define the two 
Condition Register bits to be used in the logical operation and field BT defines the Condition 
Register destination bit for the result. 


Figure 7.19(a) illustrates the use of the Count Register. The loop count (512) is loaded into 
r29 (addi), and then transferred into the CTR by the move to special register (mtspr) 
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21 31 


0 6 п 16 
XLform (OPD | ВТ | B& | BB |] EO 


crand doCRga AND СЕврв, place result into СЕвт 
cror do CRga ОК CRgg, place result into СЕвт 
crxor doCRga XOR СЕвв, place result into СЕвт 
crnand doCRga AND СВвв, place complemented result into СЕвт 
crnor doCRga OR CRBs, place complemented result into СЕвт 
creqv Яо СВвА ХОК СЕвв, place complemented result into СЕвт 


FIGURE 7.18 Condition Register logical instructions. 


for (i=0; i<512; i++) 
(a) C statement. 


addi г29=512 # load immediate loop count into r29 
mtspr CTR=r29 # move to special register (CTR) 
LOOP: ... 


bc  LOOP,CTR40 4 decrement CTR, branch if CTR#0 


(b) Compilation. 


FIGURE 7.19 Example—using the Count Register. 


instruction. This sequence of two instructions is needed because there are no instructions 
that can load immediate values into CTR or other special registers. The loop-closing branch 
decrements the CTR and then tests at the end of each iteration. 

Figure 7.20 shows a code example that demonstrates the use of multiple CR fields and 
logical CR instructions. On most machines, the two Boolean conditions in the “if” statement 
are translated to two branch instructions as shown in Figure 7 .20(b). In the assembly code, cri/j 
indicates bit j of Condition Register field i; i is given explicitly as its number or symbolically 
as the condition it encodes. In PowerPC, the same “if” statement can be translated to code 
with a single branch instruction (Figure 7.20(c)). If the two Boolean statements are true, the 
compare instructions set the “ед” bits in Condition Register fields crl and cr2. These two bits 
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lwz 
cmpi 
bc 
lwz 
cmpi 
bc 


ELSE: 
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if ((a == 10) && (b == 20)) 


else 


(a) C statement. 


r7 = a(rl) 

crl =r7,10 
ELSE,cr1/eq=false 
r7 = b(rl,4) 

crl = r7,20 
ELSE,crl/eq=false 


# When this code is entered: 

# r1 points to a, and 

# rl +4 points to b. 

# load a 

# compare immediate, set bit in crl 
# branch if 'crl/eq' bit is false 

# load b 

# compare immediate, set bit in cr1 
# branch if *crl/eq' bit is false 


(b) Assembly language version of С ‘if’ statement. 


lwz 
cmpi 
lwz 
cmpi 
crand 
bc 


ELSE: 


r7 = а(г1) 

crl 2 r7,10 

r8 = b(rl +4) 

cr2 = r8,20 

сг0/0 = сг1/ед,сг2/ед 
ELSE,cr0/0=false 


# When this code is entered: 

#г1 points to a, and 

# rl + 4 points to b. 

# load a 

# compare immediate, set bit іп crl 
# load b 

# compare immediate, set bit in cr2 
# AND ‘eq’ bits, set cr0/0 

# branch if “сг0/0” bit is false 


(c) Assembly language version with a single branch instruction. 


FIGURE 7.20 Example—the use of multiple Condition Register fields and logical Condition Regis- 
ter instruction (crand). 
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Floating-point register 0 
Floating-point register 1 
Floating-point register 2 


Floating-point register 31 


0 31 
| FPSCR | Floating-point status and control register 


FIGURE 7.21 Floating-Point Unit registers in both 32-bit and 64-bit PowerPC implementations. 


are ANDed using a logical CR instruction whose result is sent to crO bit 0. Finally, this bit is 
tested to determine the outcome of the conditional branch. 


7.4 Floating-Point Unit 


As its name suggests, the primary function of the Floating-Point Unit (FPU) is to handle 
floating-point arithmetic operations. The architectural view of the FPU consists of 32 64-bit 
registers for floating-point data, a status register, and a set of instructions. 


The Floating-Point Unit registers are shown in Figure 7.21. The architecture is defined to have 
32 64-bit registers to support the IEEE double-precision floating-point format. Exceptions аге 
reported via a 32-bit Floating-Point Status and Control Register (FPSCR), which is described 
in detail in Figure 7.22. 


Floating-Point Unit Instructions 


The Floating-Point Unit is built around a set of multiply-add operations. Figure 7.23 pro- 
vides a list of the FPU instructions. There are four composite instructions in this class: 
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Description | 


| 
ЕХ Exception summary. Set to one if any exception is set to опе. Remains опе until | 

reset by software. 

1 FEX Enabled exception summary. Set to one if any enabled exception is set to one. 
Cleared when all enabled exceptions are zero. 

2 VX Invalid operation exception summary. Set to one if an invalid operation exception 
is set to one. Cleared when all invalid operation exceptions are zero. 

3 Ox Overflow exception 

4 UX Underflow exception 

5 ZX Zero divide exception 

6 XX Inexact exception 

7 VXSNAN |! Invalid operation exception. Result is a Signaling NaN. 

8 VXISI Invalid operation exception. Operation is Infinity — Infinity. 

9 VXIDI Invalid operation exception. Operation is Infinity + Infinity. 

10 VXZDZ Invalid operation exception. Operation is Zero + Zero. 

11 VZIMZ Invalid operation exception. Operation is Infinity x Zero. 

12 VXVC Invalid operation exception. Operation is a comparison involving NaN. 

13 FR Fraction rounded. Rounding of the result incremented the fraction. 

14 FI Fraction inexact. Rounding produced an inexact fraction (different from the 
intermediate result). Or, overflow occurred with disabled Overflow exception. 

15-19 | FPRF Floating-point result flags 

20 Reserved 

21 VXSOFT | Invalid operation exception. Software request. 

22 VXSQRT | Invalid operation exception. Square root of a negative number. 

23 VXCVI Invalid operation exception. Integer convert of a NaN, a large number, or infinity. 

24 VE Invalid operation exception enable 

25 OE Overflow exception enable 

26 UE Underflow exception enable 

27 ZE Zero divide exception enable 

28 XE Inexact exception enable 

29 NI Non-IEEE mode. If NI=1, the FPSCR bits may have other meanings than defined 
in this table, and the results may not conform to IEEE. 

30-31 | RN Rounding control 


FIGURE 7.22 


Floating-Point Status and Control Register. Status bits are 0-23. Control bits are 
24-31. 
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0 6 Ш 16 21 26 31 
A-form OPCD FRT FRA FRB FRC | XO [Ес 


fadd floating add, place (FRA) + (FRB) into FRT 
fadds floating add single, place (FRA) + (FRB) into FRT 
fsub floating subtract, place (FRA) — (FRB) into FRT 
fsubs floating subtract single, place (FRA) — (FRB) into FRT 
fmul floating multiply, place (FRA) x (FRB) into FRT 
fmuls floating multiply single, place (FRA) x (FRB) into FRT 
fdiv floating divide, place (FRA) + (FRB) into FRT 
fdivs floating divide single, place (FRA) + (FRB) into ЕКТ 
fmadd floating multiply-add, 

place ((FRA) x (FRC)] + (FRB) into ЕКТ 
fmadds floating multiply-add single, 

place [((FRA) x (FRC)] + (FRB) into ЕКТ 
fmsub floating multiply-subtract, 

place [((FRA) x (FRC)] — (FRB) into FRT 
fmsubs floating multiply-subtract single, 

place (ЕКА)х (FRC)] — (FRB) into ЕКТ 
fnmadd floating negative multiply-add, 

place — (((FRA) x (FRC)] + (ЕКВ) шо ЕКТ 
fnmadds floating negative multiply-add single, 

place — ([(FRA)x(FRC)] + (FRB)]into ЕКТ 
fnmsub floating negative multiply-subtract, 

place — ([(FRA) x (FRC)] — (FRB) шо FRT 
fnmsubs floating negative multiply-subtract single, 

place — (((FRA)x (FRC)] — (FRB)]into ЕКТ 


0 6 Ш 16 21 31 


X-form OPCD FRT FRB | кю [кс 


Егер floating round to single, round (FRB) and place into FRT 
fctiw floating convert to integer word 
fctiwz floating convert to integer word with round toward zero 
* fctid floating convert to integer doubleword 
* fctidz floating convert to integer doubleword with round toward zero 
x fcfid floating convert from integer doubleword 


FIGURE 7.23 Floating-point arithmetic instructions. Field FRC is used in three source operand 
instructions. 64-bit PowerPC extensions are marked with ж. 
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multiply-add and multiply-subtract, ((FRA)x (FRC)] + (FRB), and their negative versions 
—[(FRA) x (FRC)] + (FRB). These instructions take three input operands from registers FRA, 
FRB, and FRC, and produce the result; e.g., (ЕКА) x(FRC)] + (FRB). The motivation for 
these composite instructions is the frequent occurrence of pairs of "multiply" and "add" op- 
erations in floating-point code. For example, the inner product that is part of many matrix 
operations can be implemented using multiply-adds. 

Anunusualaspectof the PowerPC multiply-addis thatit is a “fused” composite instruction— 
the architecture explicitly specifies that there is no intermediate rounding operation between 
the multiply and the add. The result of the multiply is not rounded prior to the add; the 
full precision of the product is kept. Not rounding the product both increases accuracy and 
saves time. While the results are sometimes more accurate than the IEEE-specified result, at 
the same time they differ from the IEEE result computed with a separate multiply and add. 
However, if full IEEE conformance is desired, a compiler option may be provided to suppress 
multiply-add instructions. 


Implementation of the IEEE 754 Standard 


Appendix A describes the IEEE 754 floating-point standard and defines related concepts in 
floating-point arithmetic. In this section we discuss the PowerPC implementation of the 
standard. 

Developed more than 10 years ago at a time when microprocessors were heavily micropro- 
grammed with little pipelining, the standard gives little consideration to problems encountered 
during overlapped execution of floating-point instructions. The standard requires that a fault- 
ing instruction be accurately identified, and this is often implemented by providing a precise 
interrupt for the faulting instruction. The saved program counter, therefore, points to the 
faulting instruction. Although this feature is desirable if software is to fix up an error and 
resume execution, implementing such precise interrupts makes simple, high-performance 
implementations difficult (see also Chapter 4). 

Rather than make the implementation overly complex, a decision was made to provide 
different modes of operation, leading to another trade-off, this time balancing precise floating- 
point interrupts with performance. To support this trade-off at the architectural level, the 
PowerPC architecture provides two bits, FEO and FE], in the Machine State Register, that can 
be used to set the exception mode to one of the following. 


MSR(FEO) MSR(FE1) Mode 


0 0 Interrupts disabled 

0 1 Imprecise nonrecoverable 
1 0 Imprecise recoverable 

1 1 Precise 


In the interrupts disabled mode floating-point exceptions are ignored, and the exception 
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handler is not invoked. The other modes provide various degrees of support for debugging, at 
the expense of reduced performance. 

An alternative method is to have software insert test code in certain places in the program. 
For example, test code may be placed after every floating instruction that may cause an 
exception, or it may be placed only at subroutine exits, depending on the performance and 
exception resolution desired. 

Five types of exceptions are defined by the standard: invalid operation, overflow, under- 
flow, division by zero, and inexact exception. For each type of exception, the FPSCR provides 
a flag (one bit) that is set when the corresponding exception occurs. A flag remains set until 
cleared by the user. The flags may be tested by using a set of move from FPSCR instructions, 
and cleared using move to FPSCR instructions. 

The architecture provides additional information on invalid operation exceptions. Flags in 
the FPSCR are set to report that the invalid operation falls in one of the following categories: 


Ш Result is a signaling NaN 

B Infinity — Infinity 

@ Infinity + Infinity 

Ш Zero + Zero 

Ш Infinity x Zero 

Ш A comparison involving NaN 

Ш Square root of a negative number 


Ш Floating convert to integer of a NaN, a number too large to fit in the integer format, or 
an infinity 


7.5 Virtual Address Generation and Translation 


Address processing in the PowerPC begins with an effective address, obtained by adding a 
base register to either a displacement or an index register. Next, the effective address is 
simultaneously processed by two address translation schemes: segmented translation and 
block translation. Segmented translation provides access to fixed-size 4 Kbyte pages. Block 
translation provides access to blocks ranging from 128 Kbytes to 256 Mbytes. A typical use of 
block translation is a memory-mapped display buffer. Once loaded, this buffer is not subject 
to normal virtual memory paging. 

Both segmented and block translation are simultaneously performed to save time. Typi- 
cally, only one translation will be successful, or none if the information is not in memory. If 
both are successful, block translation has priority. 
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32-bit PowerPC Segmented Address Translation 


The architecture defines 16 32-bit segment registers that may be modified only by privileged 
instructions. A Segment Register is used for memory access when its most significant bit 
(called T) is zero and for I/O access when T is one. For memory references, the Segment 
Register format is: 


0-1 2 3 8 3 
| T| Ks | Ku | Notused | Segment ID | 


Ks and Ku are supervisor and user memory key, respectively (see subsection on protection at 
the end of this section). 

The four most significant bits of the effective address are used to select one of the segment 
registers (Figure 7.24). The 24-bit Segment ID from the Segment Register is concatenated 
with 16 bits from the effective address to obtain a 40-bit virtual page number, which together 
with a 12-bit byte offset forms the 52-bit virtual address. 

Next, the virtual page number is translated to a real page number. For performance reasons, 
this translation is performed most of the time using a Translation Lookaside Buffer (TLB). 
The TLB contains entries for virtual pages that have been recently accessed. If the requested 
translation is not found in the TLB (TLB miss), the page table must be accessed, a much 
slower operation that requires several memory references. Once found, the real page number 
is concatenated with the byte offset, which remains unchanged during translation, to form the 
real address. 


32-bit Page Table 


The architecture defines a variable-sized hashed page table. Each page table entry (PTE) 
translates a virtual page number to a real page number. The number of entries in the page 
table reflect a trade-off between the page table size and performance. If the page table is too 
small, it may not be able to contain translations for all memory-resident pages, and many hash 
collisions will occur. 

Eight PTEs form a PTE Group (PTEG). The hash function identifies a PTEG (Figure 7.25), 
and the entries in the PTEG are then searched until a matching virtual page number is found. 

Two hash functions are used. First, the primary hash function is used, and, if the desired 
PTE is not found, another attempt is performed with the secondary hash function. Accordingly, 
a PTE can be placed in a primary or secondary PTEG, distinguished by the H bit in the PTE 
(Figure 7.27). A page table lookup is a hit if the Segment ID and Abbreviated Page Index 
match, and if H = 0 fora primary hashing, or H = 1 fora secondary hashing. 

The following primary hash function is used (Figure 7.26). Append three zero bits to the 
left of the Virtual Page Index to make it into a 19-bit number. Next, compute the bitwise 
exclusive-OR of the 19 lower bits of the Segment ID and the Virtual Page Index. The lower 
n bits of the result are the hash table index, where 2” is the number of PTEGs in the page 
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0 34 9 20 31 


| | | 32-bit 
effective address 


16 
Segment 
registers 


Segment ID Page index 


24 12 


0 


52-bit 


Virtual page number virtual address 


Byte offset 


if miss Translation 
lookaside 


table buffer 


12 
0 | 19 20 31 


32-bit 


| Real page number | Byte offset real address 


FIGURE 7.24 32-bit PowerPC segmented virtual address. 


table. Finally, since each PTEG is 64 bytes, append six zero bits to the right of the index. The 
resulting n + 6 bits are the PTEG’s offset from the base of the page table. 

To speed up the access to the page table, the architecture specifies that software must 
choose the page table location in memory such that computation of the PTEG’s real address 
can be done without addition. This can be done by dropping n + 6 bits of the base address 
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Page table 


Hash 


FIGURE 7.25 Searching the page table. 


and concatenating the remaining bits with the n + 6 bits of the PTEGs offset. The page table 
must be placed on a boundary of 2"*$ bytes. The architecture specification recommends that 
the number of PTEGs be at least one-half the number of real pages (which means the number 
of PTEs is four times the number of real pages). 


Assume the real memory size is 256Mbytes. The virtual page number is 27a9b1 f6a3 (һех- 
adecimal). We have to determine the page table size and select its location in memory. What 
is the real address of the PTEG? 

Real memory consists of 216 pages. The recommended number of PTEGs is (at least) 
one-half of that, which is 215, Using our previous definition of n, we have п = 15. The page 
table must be placed on a boundary of 2"*6, which is 2?! (2 Mbytes). We arbitrarily select its 
base address at memory location 14e00000. 

The 19 lower bits of the Segment ID are 7a9b1, and the Virtual Page Index, extended to 
19 bits, is Of6a3. The bitwise exclusive-OR of these two numbers is 75Ғ12. The lower 15 bits 
of this result give the PTEG index in the page table. The page table offset 17c480 is obtained 
by appending six zero bits at the right of the index. The 21 lower bits in the page table offset, 
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Virtual page number 


0 23 24 39 
Segment ID Virtual page index 
5 23 24 39 


Page table 
2” PTEGs 


Page table index 


FIGURE 7.26 32-bit PowerPC. The computation shown is the primary hash function. @ is 
exclusive-OR. The secondary hash function is identical, other than the 19-bit re- 
sult produced by the exclusive-OR being bitwise complemented. The page table 
has 2" PTEGs, which is 2743 entries. 10 < n < 19. 


all of which were zero, are replaced by the page table offset, yielding the real address of the 
PTEG: 14f7c480. О 


Figure 7.27 shows the structure of a page table entry (PTE). Note that а VPN consists 
of a Segment ID and a 16-bit Page Index (Figure 7.24). However, the PTE contains only a 
6-bit Abbreviated Page Index, which is sufficient because at least 10 bits of the Page Index are 
hashed (the 10 bits correspond to a minimum size page table with 210 PTEGs). All VPNs that 
hash to a particular PTEG must have identical bits in the 10 low-order bit positions, so it is 
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01 24 25 26 31 
Y Segment TD [н[ хи | 
Real page number | 000 | В | С. WIMG |00 | РР 

0 19 20 22 23 24 25 27 2829 3031 

V Valid 

H Hash function identifier 

API  Abbreviated page index 

R Reference bit 

C Changed bit 

W Write through 

I Caching inhibited 

M Memory coherence 

G Guarded storage 

PP Page protection 


FIGURE 7.27 32-bit PowerPC page table entry. 


sufficient to compare the remaining VPN bits and the hash function identifier (H) to determine 
a match. 

The PTE contains the usual Reference and Changed bits, indicating whether a page has 
been accessed or modified since it was brought in. The software uses this information to 
implement the page replacement policy. The Page Protection (PP) bits are described in the 
subsection on protection at the end of this section. 

There are four memory and cache control bits (WMIG). W determines whether the cache 
is write-through (W = 1) or write-back (W = 0). If caching is inhibited (I = 1), a memory 
access instruction references the main memory directly, bypassing the cache. The M bit is 
applicable to shared-memory multiprocessors; when M = 1, the hardware must enforce cache 
coherence (we discuss this topic in detail in Chapter 9). Finally, the G bit identifies memory 
areas in which prefetching must be avoided (such as an address that represents an I/O device). 


64-bit PowerPC Segmented Address Translation 


Figure 7.28 illustrates the mechanism for generating and translating the virtual address in 64- 
bit versions of PowerPC. Compare with Figure 7.24. Obviously, the lengths of the effective, 
virtual, and real addresses are different. The second main difference is that the segment 
registers are replaced with a segment table. 

Each 16-byte segment tableentry (STE) maps an Effective Segment ID to a Virtual Segment 
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0 35 36 51 52 63 
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FIGURE 7.28 64-bit PowerPC segmented virtual address. 
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0 35 
| Effective segment ID | Segment table 
31 35 STEO | STEI STE7 | STEGO 


STEO | $ТЕ STE7 | $ТЕС1 
Pass-through/ 


complement 


| 


Primary/secondary access 


STEO | STEI ЕЕ STE7 | STEG30 
STEO | STE! ЕЕ STE7 | STEG31 


FIGURE 7.29 Indexing into the segment table (64-bit implementations). 


ID. Eight STEs form an STE Group (STEG) The entire segment table consists of 32 STEGs, 
fully contained in a 4 Kbyte page. The table must be placed on a page boundary. 

To access the segment table, the lower 6 bits of the Effective Segment ID are used as an 
index (Figure 7.29), creating an essentially degenerate hash function referred to as the primary 
index. It identifies a PTEG whose eight entries are then searched linearly. If no match is 
found, the lower 6 bits of the Effective Segment ID are complemented, producing a secondary 
index. This in tum identifies a second PTEG, which is also scanned. If there is again no 
match, the search fails and the result is a page fault. 

A segment table entry is used for memory access when its T bit is zero and for I/O access 
when T is one. For memory references, the segment table entry format is shown below. 


0 35 36 55 56 57 58 59 60 63 
| Effective segment ID Hl [у |T | Ks| Ku| s | 
0 51 52 63 
| Virtual segment ID | Mil | 


Ks and Ku are supervisor and user memory key, respectively (see the subsection on protection 
at the end of this section), and V is the valid bit. For performance reasons, segment table 
entries are cached in a Segment Lookaside Buffer (SLB). 
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64-bit Page Table 


The page table structure and searching method are identical in 32-bit and 64-bit implementa- 
tions (Figure 7.25): the virtual page number is hashed to obtain an index into the page table, 
in which each entry isa PTEG. A PTEG consists of eight PTEs, as in 32-bit implementations, 
but there is one difference: PTEs are twice as wide (16 bytes), since more bits are needed to 
identify virtual and real pages. 

The hash function is similar but more bits are used, as one would expect, given the 80-bit 
virtual address (versus 52-bit virtual address in 32-bit implementations). Figure 7.30 shows 
the details of the hash function. Append 23 zero bits to the left of the Virtual Page Index to 
make it into a 39-bit number. Next, compute the bitwise exclusive-OR of the 39 lower bits of 
the Virtual Segment ID and the Virtual Page Index. The lower n bits of the result are the hash 
table index, where 2” is the number of PTEGs in the page table. Finally, since each PTEG is 
128 bytes, append seven zero bits to the right of the index. The resulting n + 7 bits are the 
PTEG’s offset from the base of the page table. 

To speed up the access to the page table, the architecture specifies that software must 
choose the page table location in memory such that computation of the PTEG’s real address 
can be done without addition. The same method used in 32-bit implementations is used to 
compute the РТЕС real address without addition: n + 7 bits of base address are dropped and 
remaining bits are concatenated with the n + 7 bits of the PTEG’s offset. The page table must 
be placed on a boundary of 2737 bytes. It is recommended that the number of PTEGs be at 
least one-half the number of real pages. 

Figure 7.31 shows the structure of a page table entry (PTE). Note that a VPN consists 
of a Virtual Segment ID and a 16-bit Page Index (Figure 7.28). However, the PTE contains 
only a 5-bit Abbreviated Page Index, which is sufficient because at least 11 bits of the Page 
Index are hashed (the 11 bits correspond to a minimum-size page table with 2!! PTEGs). All 
VPNs that hash to a particular PTEG must have identical bits in the 11 low-order bit positions, 
so it is sufficient to compare the remaining VPN bits and the hash function identifier (H) to 
determine a match. The remaining bits in the page table entry are identical to those in 32-bit 
implementations. 


Block Address Translation 


The block address translation (BAT) scheme maps a large block of data into a contiguous 
real memory area. These data are not swapped in and out as virtual memory pages. The 
architecture provides a set of eight distinct special-purpose registers; each pair of registers 
(called Upper and Lower BAT registers) maps the effective address of a block to its real 
memory address. The BAT registers may be accessed using the normal move to special 
register and move from special register instructions. 

Figure 7.32 illustrates the format of the BAT registers. The Block Effective Page Index 
(BEPI) is compared with the high-order bits of the effective address; a match indicates a hit. 
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Virtual page number 
0 51 52 67 


Virtual segment ID Virtual page index 


Page table 


2” PTEGs 


FIGURE 7.30 64-bit PowerPC. The computation shown is the primary hash function. Ф is 
exclusive-OR. The secondary hash function is identical, other than the 39-bit re- 
sult produced by the exclusive-OR being bitwise complemented. The page table 
has 2" PTEGs, which is 2"*? entries. 11 « л < 39. 


In 32-bit PowerPC, the number of bits compared is 32 — n, where 2" is the block length in bytes. 
The block length is between 128 Kbytes and 256 Mbytes, which corresponds to 17 € n < 28. 
Consequently, 15 bits are sufficient for the BEPI field. BRPN is the real address of the block 
in memory, and again 15 bits are sufficient because the smallest block is 128 Kbytes. 

The length of the BAT register fields in 64-bit PowerPC can be easily determined following 
the same reasoning. The two valid bits are in conjunction with the Privileged State (PR) bit 
from the Machine State Register as follows: 


Valid = (Vu AND MSR(PR)) OR (Vs AND /MSR(PR)) 
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0 51 52 56 57 61 62 63 
Virtual segment ID ЕШ 
Real page number ЕН ПЕ 
0 51 52 54 55 5657 60 61 62 63 
V Valid 
H Hash function identifier 
API  Abbreviated page index 
R Reference bit 
C Changed bit 
W Write-through 
I Caching inhibited 
M Memory coherence 
G Guarded storage 
PP Page protection 


FIGURE 7.31 64-bit PowerPC page table entry. 


where ‘/ is logical NOT. The rest of the bits have been defined earlier, with the exception of 
PP, Ks, and Ku, which are described in the section on protection below. 


The architecture provides protection at the page and block levels. At the page level, the access 
type is determined by the following. 


Ш The two page protect PP bits in the page table entry. 


Ш The Ku (user mode) and Ks (supervisor mode) bits in the segment register (32-bit 
PowerPC) or segment table entry (64-bit PowerPC). 


@ The Privileged State (PR) bit in the Machine State Register. 
A Boolean value (Key) is obtained according to the following equation. 
Key = (Ku AND MSR(PR)) OR (Ks AND /MSR(PR)) 


where ‘/’ indicates logical NOT. Then the access type is determined according to Figure 7.33. 
For block level protection, Key is assumed to be one, and the PP bits are obtained from 
the lower BAT register. The access privileges are again as shown in Figure 7.33. 
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Vs Supervisor state valid bit 
Vu  Userstate valid bit 

W  Write-through 

I Caching inhibited 

M Memory coherence 

G Guarded storage 

РР Page protection 


Block length | Block length mask (BLM) 


000 0000 0000 
000 0000 0001 
000 0000 0011 
000 0000 0111 
0000000 1111 
000 0001 1111 


000 0011 1111 
00001111111 
000 11111111 
00111111111 
01111111111 
11111111111 


(a) BAT Register fields. 


Upper BAT Register 
0 14 15 18 19 29 30 31 
Block effective page index (ВЕРІ) 0000 Block length mask (BLS) Vs | Vu 
Block real page number (БАРЫ) wing Joj тє | 
0 14 15 24 25 28 29 30 31 
Lower BAT Register 


(b) 32-bit PowerPC. 


Upper BAT Register 
0 46 47 505 61 62 63 
Block effective page index (BEPI) 0000 Block length mask (BLS) Vs | Vu 
Block real page number (BRPN) 0000000000 | WIMG | 0 РР 
0 46 47 56 57 60 61 62 63 
Lower BAT Register 


(c) 64-bit PowerPC. 


FIGURE 7.32 Block Address Translation (BAT) registers. 
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PP | Key | Access ype | 


r/w 
no access 


r/w 
read 
r/w 
read 


FIGURE 7.33 Access type. 


7.6 PowerPC versus POWER: Simplification 


In this section we discuss the simplification aspects of the PowerPC architecture, including 
POWER instructions that were removed and instructions that were retained, but with simplified 
architectural specifications. PowerPC extensions are described in the next section. 


Load with Update Instructions 


Load instructions with update place the effective address into RA and load an operand into RT, 
the target register. What happens if RA - RT? There is an apparent conflict because the same 
register should receive both the update value and the operand from memory. The POWER 
architecture resolves this dilemma by specifying that the value placed in the register is the data 
from memory, not the updated effective address. The hardware must check whether RA and 
RT are the same and, if so, handle the situation as a special case. 

In PowerPC this hardware requirement has been removed so that such a conflict will lead 
to an undefined value in the register. The compiler is then used to prevent the RA - RT case 
from occurring by simply not using an update form when the base address and target registers 
are the same. This method clearly does not restrict in any way the usefulness of update 
instructions; a POWER load with update in which RA - RT does not perform an update, so а 
simple load instruction can be always used instead. 


String instructions move data between memory and one or more integer registers. High- 
performance implementations of these multiple clock cycle instructions require the sequencing 
to be done by either sequential hardwired control or microcode—this is an implicit requirement 
of the POWER architecture. The PowerPC architecture specifies that string instructions may 
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be implemented in software. Interestingly enough, the first PowerPC implementation (the 
601) retained the hardware string unit. 

Another difference concerns restartability. A string instruction that encounters a page 
fault in the POWER architecture is terminated and restarted after the page is brought in. To 
restart the instruction successfully, the registers involved in calculating the effective address 
must not be overwritten. POWER specifies that implementations must check and prevent this 
override at runtime. But the POWER compilers also prevent the situation by not generating 
this kind of code. Consequently, in POWER this problem is addressed by a redundant effort 
in both software and hardware. In PowerPC this problem is handled by software only: the 
implementation requirement to perform runtime checks is removed. 


A high-performance implementation of the POWER architecture may incorporate an integer 
register file with three read ports and two write ports. 

The three read ports are needed by several POWER instructions that have three source 
registers. Prominent examples are the X-form fixed-point store instructions that read RS and 
store the contents into the memory location whose effective address is obtained by adding RA 
and RB. More obscure examples are several instructions that insert data into a register (rlmi, 
rrib, maskir). 

A high-performance implementation is likely to have one write port for memory load data 
and the other for fixed-point arithmetic results. The load with update instructions require two 
register file writes: one for the update and one for the load data. 

An attempt was made in PowerPC to reduce the integer register file bandwidth require- 
ments. Three POWER instructions that have to read three source registers (rlmi, rrib, 
maskir) have been removed. Because of their fundamental nature, X-form store instructions 
areretained. However, in some implementations these instructions may take multiple clock 
cycles, for example, if the register file has only two read ports. 

PowerPC implementors may also choose to provide a single write port, in which case the 
load with update instructions will take multiple clock cycles to write results. The architecture 
specification warns programmers that in some implementations load with update instruc- 
tions may take longer to execute than a functionally equivalent sequence of 1oad and add 
instructions. 


The MQ Register 


The POWER architecture's MQ (Multiplier and Quotient) Register is a special-purpose 32-bit 
register in the FXU used in integer divide instructions and in one of the integer multiply 
instructions. In the divide (div) instruction, the MQ Register holds the lower half of the 
64-bit dividend. In both divide (div) and divide short (divs) instructions, the remainder 
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is placed into the MQ. In the multiply (mul) instruction the lower half of the 64-bit product 
is placed into the MQ. 

When there is a sequence of fixed-point multiplies and divides, the MQ Register becomes 
a shared resource among the instructions. This could restrict the overlapped execution of such 
multiply/divide sequences and force them to execute serially (without significant hardware 
complexity). So the POWER instructions that use the MQ Register (div, divs, mul) are not 
in the PowerPC instruction set. New 32-bit integer multiply and divide instructions have been 
added, instead. This change simplifies the issue logic for multiple integer instructions: in the 
PowerPC there is no need to check MQ Register conflicts, and integer arithmetic instructions 
can be handled in a uniform way. 

In addition to the changes to the multiply and divide, a number of shifts that operate on the 
MQ Register have been removed. If necessary, these shifts can be emulated by one or more 
PowerPC instructions. 


Instructions Requiring a Select Operation 


The execution of several POWER instructions requires a "select" operation between two 
possible results. The absolute (abs) instruction produces (RA), the contents of the source 
register RA if RA's sign is positive, or —(RA) otherwise. The hardware must then select 
between two possible results, (RA) or —(RA). As shown in Figure 7.34, the implementation 
of this instruction requires a multiplexer to select between the two alternatives. This extra 
hardware lengthens the execution time of all integer instructions that use the ALU; other 
instructions that do not need the multiplexer still have to pass through it. The same multiplexer 
with complemented select logic is needed for the POWER negative absolute (nabs) 
instruction, which produces the negative absolute value of the source register. 

The POWER instruction set also contains two instructions whose primary application is 
the efficient computation of the minimum or maximum of signed integers. The instructions 
lead to a shorter code sequence without branches. The doz instruction and its immediate 
companion dozi involve a select operation between two possible results, the difference of the 
source operands or zero. Again, the hardware implementation requires a multiplexer to select 
between two alternatives. 

Consequently, the four instructions abs, nabs, doz, and dozi were not included in the 
PowerPCinstruction set. This change simplifies the execution hardware of integer instructions. 
If the time it takes to execute integer instructions determines the clock cycle, the streamlined 
hardware will permit a shorter clock cycle. 
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Unused in the 
abs instruction 


Select input 


Connected to 
RA’s sign bit 


To destination register 


FIGURE 7.34 Anextra multiplexer is needed on ће data path to implement the POWER absolute 
(abs) instruction. 


7.7 PowerPC versus POWER: Extensions 


64-bit Addressing and Integer Arithmetic 


The PowerPC architecture has been extended to include doubleword (64 bit) integer load 
and store instructions. The instruction set has also been supplemented with a set of double- 
word multiply, divide, shift, and rotate instructions (Figure 7.10 and Figure 7.11). PowerPC 
processors may implement a 32-bit subset architecture or the full 64-bit architecture. 64-bit 
implementations must also have a 32-bit mode, which allows 64-bit machines to run 32-bit 
code without changes. 

The mode is controlled by a new bit in the Machine State Register, the Sixty-Four (SF) 
mode bit. This bit redefines the integer registers and many special-purpose registers in the 
FXU and BU. Most instructions do not depend on the addressing size; some instructions 
have different architectural definitions for each addressing mode and produce different results 
depending on the mode. 

The 64-bit integer versions of PowerPC include multiply instructions that produce either 
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the lower doubleword or the upper doubleword of two doubleword operands, as well as a set 
of doubleword divide instructions. As for addition and subtraction, the same instructions are 
used regardless of the mode bit; a 32-bit result is simply the lower half of a 64-bit result. 
However, the mode bit determines whether the carry and overflow bits are set by the 32-bit 
result or by the 64-bit result (overflow for multiply and divide instructions is independent of 
the mode). 

Since the integer registers have 64 bits, the shift field must have 6 bits to specify the 
amount of rotate or shift in immediate instructions. The mask begin and mask end fields in 
rotate instructions must also have 6 bits to specify the beginning and the end of a mask of 
ones. These 6-bit fields simply do not fit in the space available in the instruction, so a new 
set of six doubleword rotate instructions were defined. Four other instructions were added to 
perform shifts on 64-bit data. 


When we move from the 32-bit integers of POWER to 64-bit versions of PowerPC, some loose 
ends appear when words are loaded from memory. First, in 64-bit versions of PowerPC, the 
semantics of load word instructions were defined to be consistent with the byte and half word 
loads; that is, the upper half of the 64-bit register is zeroed out. Second, it was necessary to 
add load word algebraic instructions (Figure 7.7 and Figure 7.8). 

Interestingly enough, only three of the four versions of load word algebraic instructions аге 
provided. These are DS-form load word algebraic (lwa), X-form load word algebraic 
indexed (lwax), and X-form 1oad word algebraic with update indexed (lwaux). The 
fourth version, DS-form load word algebraic with update, was not included in the instruction 
set, apparently because of ad hoc implementation considerations and in order to save limited 
opcode space for future extensions. However, an extend sign word (extsw) instruction is 
provided, which extends the word sign bit out to doubleword length, so the missing instruction 
can be emulated by a simple load followed by extsw. Similarly, there was no load byte 
algebraic in the original POWER architecture. To help make up for this in PowerPC, there is 
an extend sign byte (extsb) instruction, so that a load byte algebraic can be emulated by 
a simple load followed by extsb. 


Alignment 


POWER has an Alignment Check (AL) bit in the Machine State Register. If MSR(AL) = 0, 
alignment checking is off. In this case, the low-order bits (three bits for doublewords, two 
bits for words, and one bit for half words) are ignored. If MSR(AL) = 1, alignment checking 
is on, and either the misaligned access can be done by the hardware, or an alignment interrupt 
is generated. 

In PowerPC the MSR(AL) bit has been removed, which is equivalent to having alignment 
checking always on. Therefore, all misaligned accesses that cannot be done properly by hard- 
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ware will cause an alignment interrupt. Also, certain (implementation-dependent) misaligned 
accesses may be handled in software and may perform much more slowly than accesses done 
entirely by hardware. The following references are expected to be done in hardware and 
should have good performance in all implementations: 


1. Word and halfword integer loads and stores, regardless of alignment 
2. Word-aligned doubleword integer loads and stores 


3. Word-aligned floating-point loads and stores 


References with other alignments may have worse performance, depending on the implemen- 
tation. 


Byte Order 


POWER is a Big-Endian architecture, which means that bytes in a word are ordered from left 
to right (Figure 7.15). Load and store instructions that reverse the byte order are provided, and 
these are especially useful in efficiently interfacing with Little-Endian I/O systems. PowerPC 
provides selectable Big- or Little-Endian access by a mode bit (LE) in the Machine State 
Register. 

There is some asymmetry between Little-Endian and Big-Endian modes in the PowerPC, 
however, to simplify the implementation. A simple hardware trick can be used to efficiently 
implement both endians. In particular, as part of the addressing hardware, low-order address 
bits are selectively complemented by exclusive-ORing them with a mask. If a word is being 
accessed, the low-order address bits are exclusive-ORed with ‘100’, a halfword (2 byte) 
address with ‘110’, and a byte address with ‘111’. This trick causes the physical address 
used by hardware to swap the data entity end to end. Consequently, the PowerPC architecture 
defines Little-Endian mode in terms of this kind of simple modification to the low-order 3 bits 
of an effective address. 

As an example, consider two consecutive words stored in Big-Endian order at memory 
location 110000 (we assume a 6-bit address). 


Address Data 
110000 wordO 
110100 wordl 


If the processor is to view these data in Little-Endian order, wordl should be loaded before 
могай. This is easily accomplished by exclusive-ORing the addresses with 000100, which 
has the effect of complementing the third lower bit of the address (the bit that determines the 
word location in a doubleword). 

Address Addr XOR 000100 Data loaded 


110000 110100 wordl 
110100 110000 могай 
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This exclusive-OR method is inexpensive to implement and adds little delay to the address 
computation. Unfortunately, it cannot handle misaligned data. In the above example, the first 
word was aligned on a doubleword boundary. Now consider the same example when the first 
word is not on a doubleword boundary. 


Address Addr XOR 000100 
110100 110000 
111000 111100 


Clearly, the exclusive-OR did not accomplish the desired result. Instead of reversing the order 
in which the two words are loaded, we got two different addresses! Therefore, all unaligned 
accesses must be trapped to software when in Little-Endian mode, as must all string and 
load/store multiple instructions. It is up to the interrupt handler to complete the misaligned 
access in software or to report an error. 

Note that the above two words are aligned on a word boundary. Misalignment refers to 
the doubleword in which the two words are contained. We have defined the endian concept 
relative to a doubleword: Big-Endian means objects in a doubleword begin from the upper 
end, Little-Endian means objects in a doubleword begin from the lower end. 


The PowerPC architecture specifies a set of single-precision floating arithmetic instructions 
(Figure 7.23), which allows single-precision programs to run faster because there is no need to 
insert rounding instructions. The definition of the multiply-add instruction was not changed: 
rounding is done after the addition but not the multiplication. Again, results are slightly 
more accurate than the standard, but if strict conformance to IEEE 754 is desired, PowerPC 
compilers may provide a flag to suppress this instruction. 

As an option, implementors of PowerPC may choose to save integrated circuit die area by 
using single-precision hardware to provide somewhat slower double-precision arithmetic. 


Unused bits in some POWER instructions and special registers do not have a defined value. 
Undefined bits in registers are occasionally put to “good use” by resourceful programmers. 
A well-known example is the IBM 360/370 architecture, which originally had a set of 32-bit 
integer registers but 24-bit addresses. The extra upper byte in the register found its use in 
programs, and when the 370 address space was extended, many old programs could not run 
with the new, longer addresses. 

In the PowerPC unused bits in instructions are defined to be zero, otherwise the instruction 
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is invalid.’ Also, unused bits in special registers are defined to be zero, and instructions that 
modify special registers must read the unused bits (along with the rest of the register) and 
write them back unchanged. If these bits are not set to zero, the result of the instruction is 
undefined, and the instruction may produce incorrect results on some implementations. 


Page Table Structure 


There are some rather interesting differences in the 32-bit POWER and PowerPC page table 
structures. (POWER has no 64-bit table.) 

POWER maintains a fixed-size inverted page table. Its size is simply determined by the 
size of the physical memory: there is one page table entry for each page of physical memory. 
Page table entries are linked in lists; the head of each list is an entry in a hash table. 

So there are two tables: a hash table and a page table. Why is there a need to keep a 
separate hash table? First, the page table is fixed size; the size of the hash table may be 
adjusted to control collisions. Second, page table entries are items in dynamically allocated 
linked lists, and each list is headed in a hash table entry through which the list is entered for 
lookup, insertion, or deletion. 

PowerPC also uses hashing to access its page table. However, there are significant 
differences from POWER: 


1. There is no separate hash table; the page table is accessed directly. 


2. The size of the page table is variable. 


3. Page table entries form a statically allocated, fixed-length list. 


PowerPC saves some memory by not using a hash table. However, it uses additional 
memory by using a larger page table (in which some entries may be empty) toreduce collisions. 
To compare the space needed for the POWER and PowerPC tables, assume a physical memory 
with 2" pages and an 8-byte page table entry. This assumption is certainly valid for PowerPC 
(Figure 7.27). As for POWER, assume the last two words of the page table entry in Figure 2.28 
are not in use, as we discussed in Section 2.7. In the table below we use the recommended 
size of the hash table in the POWER architecture specification, and the recommended size of 
the page table in the PowerPC architecture specification. 


ІВш the hardware is not required to check that the instruction is invalid. 
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[POWER PowerPC 


Page table entry (bytes) 
Number of page table entries 


Page table (bytes) 
Hash table (bytes) 


Total (bytes) 


It appears that the space needed by the PowerPC page table is twice as large as the combined 
space of the POWER page and hash tables. But PowerPC saves the extra memory reference 
needed in POWER to access the hash table. 


7.8 Summary and Conclusions 


PowerPC is the result of both streamlining the POWER architecture and extending it in several 
ways. Several integer instructions that required three register ports were removed to simplify 
hardware requirements. Instructions using the MQ Register were removed so that the MQ 
will not become a bottleneck in aggressive implementations. The new instructions that were 
added include a set of 64-bit doubleword integer instructions. These changes accomplished 
the PowerPC architecture goals but at the expense of some asymmetries in the instruction set. 

The design decisions that shaped the PowerPC instruction set architecture reflect a fun- 
damental trade-off between the desire to provide a rich instruction set and the need to limit 
the complexity of the implementation. There is evidence that state-of-the-art compilers can 
exploit a rich instruction set and also that a direct relationship between complexity and the 
clock period exists. Despite the occasional irregularity, the PowerPC may prove to be a 
well-balanced design. 


7.9 References 


Two articles by Case contain relevant material, a description of POWER [11] and a discussion 
of the differences between POWER and PowerPC [12]. Paap and Silha [68] is an overview 
of the PowerPC instruction set, including discussions on the considerations that motivated 
changes relative to the POWER architecture. 

Additional details are in the PowerPC architecture specification [42] and in the Motorola 
601 manual (621. For an interesting discussion of Big and Little-Endian addressing, refer to 
Cohen’s paper [15]. 


POWERPC 601 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The PowerPC 601 (Motorola’s part MPC601) is the first implementation of the PowerPC 
architecture, so it serves as a “transition” between POWER and PowerPC. Even though the 
PowerPC architecture is designed to simplify the POWER instruction set and relax the imple- 
mentation requirements, the 601 implementation took little advantage of the simplifications. 
In fact, its instruction set includes elements from both the PowerPC and POWER instruc- 
tion sets. PowerPC 601-based systems can execute either instruction set, although software 
emulation is needed in a few cases. 

The 601 implements POWER instructions in addition to the full 32-bit PowerPC instruction 
set for two main reasons. First, all existing POWER applications will run on a 601-based 
system, and the operating system does not have to provide emulation for POWER instructions. 
Second, the performance of POWER applications running on a 601 will be good, even if they 
make frequent use of POWER instructions that were not included in the PowerPC instruction 
set. 

Just as in the POWERI, the implementation of the 601 centers around two main techniques: 
pipelining and dispatching multiple instructions per cycle. In the PowerPC 601, up to three 
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Instruction 
fetching & 
dispatching 


Branch Fixed-point Floating-point 
unit (BU) unit (FXU) unit (FPU) 


Unified instruction/data cache 
Memory queue + bus interface 


FIGURE 8.1 601 block diagram. 


instructions can be dispatched per clock cycle, one to each of the three processing units shown 
in Figure 8.1: Fixed-Point Unit (FXU), Branch Unit (BU), and Floating-Point Unit (FPU). The 
601 supports a restricted form of out-of-order dispatching. The goal is to resolve, or at least 
predict, branches early so that the instruction flow to pipelines may continue with minimal 
disruption. 

Obviously, the 601 inherited much of the original POWERI pipelined structure, but, as 
we will see, significant differences exist. These differences can be traced to the following: 


1. The 601 is a single-chip implementation versus the multichip POWERI. There аге 
fewer total gates to work with (even though the 601 is implemented with a denser chip 
technology), and the physical interfaces between major units are quite different. For 
example, some interfaces may have been pin-limited in the POWERI, but this limitation 
disappears in the 601. 


2. The 601 is directed toward PC applications, therefore, the floating point, especially 
64-bit, is de-emphasized. 


3. Experience gained from the first POWERI implementations has по doubt found its way 
into the PowerPC 601. 
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FIGURE 8.2 PowerPC 601 pipeline structures. 


Throughout most of this chapter we describe the 601 without relying on any knowledge of 
the POWERI. Toward the end of the chapter, in Section 8.5 there is a side-by-side comparison 
of the 601 and a multichip POWERI. Multiprocessing capabilities, new in the PowerPC 
architecture, are described in Chapter 9. 


8.2 Pipelines 


Figure 8.2 illustrates the 601 pipelines. All instructions are processed in the fetch and dispatch 
stages. Branch and Condition Register instructions go no farther. Fixed-point and load/store 
instructions are also decoded in the dispatch stage of the pipe and are then passed to the 
FXU to be processed. Most fixed-point arithmetic and logical instructions take just two clock 
cycles in the FXU: one to execute, the second to be written into the register file. All load/store 
instructions take three cycles in the FXU: address generation, cache access, and register write. 
This assumes a cache hit, of course; cache miss handling is described later. 
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The 601 design places emphasis on getting the FXU instructions processed in as few 
pipeline stages as possible. This low-latency design is evident in the combining of the 
dispatch and decode phases of instruction processing. The effect of an instruction pipeline’s 
length on performance is most evident after a branch, when the pipeline may be empty or 
partially empty. (See, for example, Figure 8.11(b), where the pipeline is empty after an 
incorrectly predicted branch.) The shorter the pipeline, the more quickly instruction execution 
can get started again. Most of the time, the first instructions following a branch are FXU 
instructions (even in floating-point-intensive code), because a program sequence following а 
branch typically begins by loading data from memory (or by preparing addresses with fixed 
point instructions). Clearly, this makes a short FXU pipeline desirable. 

In contrast, the processing of floating-point instructions proceeds a little more slowly. FPU 
decoding is not done inthe same clock cycle as dispatching. The first floating-point instruction 
following a branch is likely to be dependent on a preceding load, so the extra delay in the 
floating-point pipeline will not affect overall performance in a significant way. This extra 
delay reduces the interlock between a floating load and a subsequent dependent floating-point 
instruction to just one clock cycle. 

The buffer at the beginning of the FPU can hold up to two instructions; the second buffer 
slot is actually the decode latch, where instructions are decoded. In the FXU pipeline, there is 
a one-instruction decode buffer (not shown in Figure 8.2) that can be bypassed. The decode 
buffers provide a place for instructions to be held if one of the pipelines blocks due to some 
interlock condition or an instruction that consumes the execute stages for multiple cycles. By 
getting instructions into the decode buffers when a pipeline is blocked, the instruction buffers 
are allowed to continue dispatching instructions (especially branches) to nonblocked units. 


Instructions are fetched from the cache at a rate of up to eight instructions per clock cycle and 
held in an eight-slot instruction buffer (Figure 8.3). The fetch logic attempts to keep the buffer 
full. If there is a cache miss and the buffer still contains four or more instructions, the fetch 
request will be canceled; cache misses for instructions are serviced only when more than half 
of the buffer is empty. The more instructions in the buffer, the more likely one of them is a 
branch; a branch in the buffer could make the prefetched instructions unneeded. 

Unlike many RISC implementations, the PowerPC 601 uses a single, unified cache for 
both instructions and data. Instruction fetching and data accesses must contend for the cache 
resource. The unified cache has its lines divided into two 32-byte sectors. The sectors share 
the same address tag, but only one sector at a time is brought into the cache on a miss; 
occasionally a line will have an invalid sector that holds no useful instructions or data. 

Instruction fetching does not cross cache sector boundaries. A cache sector contains 32 
bytes (see Section 8.4), or exactly eight instructions. Hence, instructions may be fetched at 
the peak rate if the instruction buffer is empty and the requested instruction is the first one in 
a cache sector. 
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FIGURE 8.3 PowerPC 601 instruction dispatching. 
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Because the cache is unified, there is cache contention and arbitration between instruction 
and data accesses. A request to fetch instructions may be delayed for any one of the following 
reasons: 


@ There is an ongoing transfer between the cache and main memory. 
Ш The cache status is updated as a result of multiprocessing activity (see Chapter 9). 


@ The FXU requests access to the cache to perform a load or store operation. FXU data 
access is given priority over instruction fetching. 


Contention for the cache, with instructions having a lower priority than data, provides 
the reason for fetching up to eight instructions at a time, even though the absolute maximum 
processing rate is three per clock cycle. When the instruction fetch unit has a chance to fetch, 
it FETCHES!— it may not have another chance for a while. 

Once fetched into the buffer, multiple instructions can be dispatched, and, under certain 
conditions, they may dispatch out of logical program order. A single FXU instruction can 
be dispatched from the head of the buffer (IBO) only, because FXU decoding is done in the 
same pipeline stage as dispatching. Forcing the FXU instruction to dispatch from the IBO 
eliminates the need for buffer selection logic prior to the FXU dispatch logic; in fact, the 
FXU dispatch/decode logic can be merged with the logic forming the head instruction buffer. 
If the FXU pipeline should be blocked, there is a decode buffer following IBO that the IBO 
instruction moves into, freeing up the IBO slot for another instruction. The instruction in the 
decode buffer moves into the FXU when it becomes free. 

One BU instruction and one FPU instruction may be dispatched from any of the four head 
slots, IBO-IB3. The instruction flow to each unit, BU, FXU, and FPU, must be in program 
order, but instructions to different units may be dispatched out of order (Figure 8.4). The 
dispatching rules are summarized as follows. 


Ш A single FXU instruction may be dispatchedfrom IBO only. 


№ А single BU instruction may be dispatched from IBO-IB3, even if ЕХО and ЕРО 
instructions closer to the buffer head remain in the buffer. 


Ш А single FPU instruction may be dispatched from IBO-IB3, even if FXU and BU 
instructions closer to the buffer head remain in the buffer. 


As instructions are dispatched and removed from the buffers, other valid buffer entries 
slide forward toward the head. This “compacts” the instructions and makes room for new 
instructions in the tail buffers. 
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Instruction Instruction Instruction Instruction 

buffer buffer buffer buffer 
7 7 
6 6 
5 5 
4 4 
З E To 
2 To 2 BU 
І BU L To 
0 0 FPU 

(a) fO dispatched early (b) bO dispatched early (c) fO dispatched early (9) bO dispatched early 
relative to x0. relative to x0. relative to bl. relative to #1. 


FIGURE 8.4 Out-of-order dispatching examples. xi is FXU instruction, bi is BU instruction, and 
fi is FPU instruction. 


The FXU is a four-stage pipeline shown in Figure 8.5. Most integer instructions take one cycle 
to execute. Exceptions are the multiply, divide, and multiple word memory operations, which 
spend several cycles in the execute pipeline stage. As long as the execute stage of the pipeline 
is available, instructions are dispatched and decoded in the instruction buffer IBO in the same 
clock cycle, bypassing the FXU decode buffer. This in effect shortens the pipeline latency 
by one cycle. However, if the execute stage is occupied by a multicycle instruction, or the 
operands are not available, the instruction goes to the decode buffer. In this case, dispatching 
and decoding occur in different clock cycles. 

Bypass paths are provided from the execute and cache access pipeline stages back to the 
beginning of the execute stage. Dependent, single-cycle execution instructions may be fully 
pipelined, and there is a one-cycle interlock delay only between a load (that hits in the cache) 
and a subsequent dependent instruction. 

Load and store instructions share the decode and execute stages of the pipeline with 
the other FXU instructions. The same adder in the execute stage is used for arithmetic 
addition/subtraction and effective address generation. 

As defined in the architecture, the effective address is obtained in one of two ways 
depending on the instruction format: (a) in X-form instructions the contents of two integer 
registers are added, and (b) in D-form instructions the contents of an integer register are added 
to a 16-bit displacement. The effective address is produced in the first part of the execute 
cycle, and the rest of the address processing (virtual address generation, translation, and cache 
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FIGURE 8.5 PowerPC 601 FXU pipeline. 
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directory lookup) is performed in the remainder of that cycle. If there is a hit, cache access is 
performed in the next clock cycle. 

A queue prior to the cache holds store instructions forwarded by the FXU until the data 
to be stored becomes available. Note that this situation never comes up for fixed-point stores. 
When a fixed-point store executes, all previous FXU instructions must have executed, which 
implies that the store source register must contain the result. Hence, the store can complete 
right away. The FPU pipeline, however, is longer and normally lags the FXU. Therefore, 
floating stores are buffered in the cache until the result becomes available, clearing the ЕХО 
execute stage for other instructions. 


The FPU implements a single arithmetic pipeline that performs the fused multiply-add (A x 
С + В) operation. Addition is considered a special case of the multiply-add instruction in 
which one of the multiplication operands is set to 1.0: A x 1.0 + B. Similarly, multiplication 
is performed by setting the addend to 0: A x C + 0.0. 

Single-precision multiply, add, or multiply-add operations, as well as double-precision 
add instructions may flow through the pipe at the rate of up to one instruction per clock cycle. 
Figure 8.6 illustrates the PowerPC FPU pipelines. Double-precision multiplication takes two 
passes through the multiply stage, which saves hardware at the cost of an extra cycle of 
latency. The peak throughput of double-precision instructions that use the multiply stage is 
one instruction every two clock cycles. 

There аге no bypass paths from the multiplier back to the input of the adder. Nor does the 
register file write through. Therefore, a dependent instruction must wait for the register write 
cycle to be finished before it can decode and read the data. This applies only to data coming 
from the FPU pipeline. Datacoming from the cache as a result of executing a floating load is 
available in the same clock cycle that it is written into the destination register. 

Floating stores go down both the FXU and FPU pipelines. Address processing is done in 
the FXU, and the address is forwarded to the cache even though the data are not ready yet. 


Figure 8.7 shows a code example and its compilation and Figure 8.8 illustrates the pipelined 
processing of the loop body. To simplify the presentation, we assume in all the examples 
below that instruction and data references hit in the cache, and that the code is aligned with 
the cache sector (the first instruction in the loop is the first one in the cache sector). 

All six instructions of the loop are fetched in clock cycle 1 (actually, eight are fetched 
but the remaining two are irrelevant and not shown). The first two, a load and a floating 
multiply, are dispatched to the FXU and FPU in the next clock cycle. The load is decoded 
in the same cycle and then goes down the execute and cache access stages of the FXU pipeline. 
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Out-of-order 
instruction 


dispatch (2) 
write- 
| > decode mult. add back 
| | | = 
ОР тиі. 
IB3 | IB2 | IBI | IBO 


FIGURE 8.6 Floating-point pipeline. B is Buffer, IB is Instruction Buffer. 


The fmuls is delayed for two cycles in the decode stage pending arrival of the operand from 
the cache; it decodes in the same cycle in which the operand is written into the register file. 
The fmadds is delayed waiting for the result of fmuls. There are no bypass paths, so it 
must wait until the result is written into the register file at time 8; the fmadds decodes in the 
next clock cycle. A dependent instruction is delayed in the decode stage for three cycles if 
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float х[512], y[512]; 


for (k =0;k < 512; k++) 
x(k] = гжх[ К] + t*y[k]; 


(a) C code. 


3 r3 + 4 points to x 

#13 + 2052 points to y 

# fpl contains t, 

3t fp3 contains r, and 

# CTR contains the loop count (512). 


LOOP: Ifs Ер0 = y(r3,2052) # load floating single 
fmuls fp0= fpO,fpl # floating multiply 
Ifs fp2 = x(r3,4) # load floating single 
fmadds  fpO-fpO,fp2,fp3 # floating multiply-add single 
stfsu x(r3=r3+4) = рО # store floating single with update 
bc LOOP,CTR#0 # decrement CTR, then branch if CTR # 0 


(b) Assembly code. 


FIGURE 8.7 Code example and its compilation. 


it depends on an arithmetic instruction that spends no more than one cycle in every pipeline 
stage. Otherwise the delay is longer. 

Finally, the store is dispatched to both pipes in clock cycle 5, when the FPU buffer becomes 
available. It remains buffered in the FPU, while the FXU executes it and forwards the address 
to the cache. It decodes right after the fmadds, even though the data to be stored are not 
available yet. The branch is dispatched out of order, while the store is still in the instruction 
buffer. 

Whereas instructions could be fetched from the branch target as early as clock cycle 4, 
at that time the cache is being accessed for data and not available for instructions. The first 
opportunity comes up at time 6, and instructions of the second loop iteration are fetched. 
The load decodes right after that. The fmuls, however, cannot be dispatched; one previous 
instruction (fmadds) is stuck in the FPU decode stage, and another (stfsu) in the single-slot 
FPU buffer. The first of these decodes at time 9, the second one goes from the buffer to the 
decode stage, and the fmuls is dispatched. 
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1.1 1 11 11 1 
123456789 012345 678 9 


Ifs Гр0 = y(r3,2052) Pb W 

fmuls — fp4 = fpOfpl FS;  ВМАУ\У 

Ifs fp2 = x(r3,4) F. Dgc \ 

fmadds #р5 = fp4,fp2,fp3 F., Se тж DMAW 

stfsu х(г3=г3+4) = fp5 F B E | E | с 

be LOOP, CTR #0 Е. S 

Ifs fp0 = y(r3,2052) BUD aie w 

fmuls fp4 = fp0,fp1 F..S- DMAW 

Ks ^ fp2= x(r3,4) BC d de 

fmadds fp5 = fp4,fp2,fp3 F.. o g- DMAW 
stfsu x(r3=r3+4) = fp5 F В E 5 | б 
bc LOOP, СТЕ #0 F... 65 


FIGURE 8.8 PowerPC 601 pipelined processing example. Two iterations of the loop are shown. 
After dispatching, instructions follow the FPU pipeline (upper path), FXU pipeline 
(lower path), or both. Loads execute in the FXU pipe, but the write is in the FPU. 
Stores are both dispatched (to the FXU and FPU) and decoded (as part of the FXU 
processing) in the same cycle. 


8.3 Branch Processing 


The Branch Unit executes all three types of PowerPC branch instructions: unconditional 
branches; loop-closing conditional branches using only the Count Register (CTR); and condi- 
tional branches using the Condition Register (CR), including those that use both the CR and 
the CTR. Unconditional branches and conditional branches that test only the CTR (not the 
CR) are executed in a similar way. Consider the example in Figure 8.9. 
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for (i=0; і<100; i++) 
ali) = а[) + 1; 


(а) С code. 


# r3 points to a, and 
# CTR contains the loop count. 
LOOP: lwz r0 = a(r3) # load a 
addi т0-г0,1 # add immediate 
stwu а(г3=г3+4) =10 # оге with update 
bc LOOP,CTR#0 # decrement CTR, branch if CTR #0 


(b) Assembly code. 


12345 
lwz т0- а(г3) ЕРЕ СУ 
addi т0-г0,! Е $ DEW 
stwu а(г3 = г3+4) = r0 Е. 5 БЕС 
be LOOP FS 
№2 т0- а(г3) Е S БЕС МҸ 
addi тг0-г0,1 Е $. DEW 
stwu а(г3 = r3+4) = r0 F Е S DEC 
be LOOP, CTR +0 F 5 


(с) Pipelined processing. 


FIGURE 8.9 Code example with loop-closing branch using the Count Register. 


The four instructions forming the loop are fetched in cycle | (others fetched past the branch 
are not shown). The 1ч2 is dispatched right away. The addi is dispatched the next cycle, but 
waits a cycle to decode because it depends on the load of г0. The operand loaded is forwarded 
past the register file to the execute stage of the pipeline, and the addi executes in cycle 5. 

Note that for the rest of the example, instruction dispatching and decoding occur on 
different clock cycles because there is always an instruction in the decode buffer. Hence, the 
following instruction in IBO can be dispatched but not decoded; the instruction in the decode 
buffer must be decoded first. 

The branch is dispatched during cycle 2, out of order (logically preceding integer instruc- 
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tions that are still in the instruction buffer). The branch can be resolved immediately by 
inspecting the contents of the CTR. In the next clock cycle instructions are fetched from the 
branch target address (the top of the loop). 

The example in Figure 8.9 illustrates the zero-cycle branch: no pipeline cycles are wasted 
because of the branch. Instructions are dispatched and executed as fast as the FXU pipeline 
is able to handle them; the only delay is due to the one cycle interlock between the load and 
the add immediate. 

Unconditional branches can also be resolved immediately, so their timing is the same as 
that shown in the figure. 


The PowerPC uses static branch prediction with assistance from the compiler. A bit in the 
branch instruction allows the compiler to make a prediction of “taken” or “not taken” (see 
Section 7), which is useful when the compiler generates a code structure with a predictable 
flow. For example, if the compiler inserts test code that checks for floating exceptions or other 
errors, branches to the error-reporting subroutine are not taken as long as the program executes 
correctly; the compiler can predict “not taken” with high accuracy. 

Whatever the prediction is, if it turns out to be correct, then the instruction flow through 
the pipeline has been maintained. If the prediction is incorrect, any predicted instructions in 
the pipeline must be flushed; we refer to this as conditional execution. The hardware that 
handles pipeline flushing can be considerably simplified if conditionally executed instructions 
are stopped before they change the memory or any registers. 

Consider the example in Figure 8.10. Let’s first assume that the branch is predicted not 
taken (Figure 8.11). Part (a) of the figure shows the pipelined processing of the code when 
the prediction is correct. The branch cannot be dispatched until it is one of the first four 
instructions in the buffer. This happens at clock cycle 5. The branch is dispatched at that time 
but can’t be resolved—it is awaiting the result of the cmpi. Since the prediction is “not taken,” 
instructions are conditionally dispatched and executed from the sequential instruction stream. 
(Actually, in the example, a single instruction is conditionally dispatched and decoded.) The 
cmpi instruction is executed in clock cycle 8 and the prediction turns out to be correct. The 
conditional instruction is allowed to execute and write its result to the destination register. 
There are no delays and the pipeline is kept full despite the branch. 

Note that the instruction fetch logic attempts to keep the instruction buffer full, but no 
instructions can be fetched during cycles 4-8 while the cache is busy with data accesses (the 
load instructions are in the cache access stage of the pipeline). As it turns out, the fetch rate 
is sufficient to keep the pipeline full despite the cache contention. Because the prediction is 
“not taken,” no instructions are fetched from the branch target address. 

Part (b) of the figure shows the timing when the branch is taken and the prediction is 
incorrect. One instruction is conditionally dispatched and executed as before, but it must be 
canceled when the branch is resolved and the prediction is known to be incorrect at the end of 
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if (a>0) 
a=a+tb+c+dte; 
else 
a-ca—b-c-d-e; 
(a) C code. 
t r1 points to a, 
#г1+4 points to b, 
# r1+8 points to c, 
#1r1+12 points to d, 
#г1+16 points to e. 
lwz г8=а(г1) #loada 
lwz r12-b(r1,4) # load b 
lwz г9=с(г1,8) # load c 
lwz r10zd(r1,12) # load d 
lwz rlI-e(r1,16) # load e 
cmpi сг0=г8,0 # compare immediate 
bc ELSE,cr0/gt=false — branch if bit false 
IF: 
add г12=г8,г12 # add 
add r12=r12,r9 # add 
add г12=г12,г10 # add 
add r4zr12,r11 # add 
stw а(г1)=г4 # store 
b OUT # unconditional branch 
ELSE: 
subf г12=г8,г12 # subtract 
subf г12=г1219 # subtract 
subf г12=г12,г10 # subtract 
subf т4-г12,11 # subtract 
stw а(г1)=г4 # store 
OUT: 


(b) Assembly code. 


FIGURE 8.10 Code example with conditional branch. 


12345 
lwz r8=a(rl) Е БЕС» 
lwz rl2 =b(rl,4) F БЕС М 
lwz 1r9=c(rl,8) Е БЕС М 
lwz rl0=d(rl,12) Е БЕ С М 
lwz rll =e(rl,16) F DECW 
стр! cr0=r8,0 F . DE 
be ELSE,cr0/gt=false F 5 
IF: add г12 =г8,г12 СТС D'E W 
add гІ2-гі2,г9 Е..... DEW 
add г12-г12,10 | 2а жа DEW 
ай г4=г12,г11 Е DE W 
stw a(rl) 2r4 F DEC 
b OUT 


ELSE: subf rl2=r8,rl2 
subf = rl2=r12,r9 
subf rl2=r12,rl0 
subf г4=г12,г11 
stw а(г1) = г4 


OUT: 
(a) Correct prediction. Branch was not taken. 
1 1 l 111 1 
123 45 678 9 012 3 4 5 6 
lwz г8 = а(г1) F РЕ С WwW 
lwz rl2=b(rl,4) F О ECW 
lwz r9zc(r1,8) F DECW 
№7 rl0=d(rl,12) F DECW 
lwz rll =e(rl,16) F БЕС W 
стр! cr0-r8,0 F А р Е 
be ELSE,cr0/gt=false F 5 
ІЕ: add г12 =г8,г12 F.. D' 
add г12 =г12,г9 Е 
add гі2 =г12,10 Е 


ааа г4 = г12,г11 
stw a(rl) =r4 
b OUT 

ELSE: subf rl2=r8,rl2 F 
subf г12-г12,9 F 
subf rl2=r12,rl0 F 
subf г4-г12,г11 F 
stw a(rl) 2 r4 F 


OUT: 
(b) Incorrect prediction. Branch was taken. 


FIGURE 8.11 Branch prediction: not taken. Conditionally dispatched and executed instructions 
marked with a prime. 
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clock cycle 8. Instructions are fetched from the branch target address in the next clock cycle 
and dispatching resumes at the rate of one instruction per cycle. The result is that the execute 
stage of the pipeline did not do any work in clock cycles 9 and 10, and the mispredicted branch 
caused a two-cycle bubble in the pipeline. 

Now let’s consider the case that the branch is predicted taken (Figure 8.12). The branch 
is dispatched and predicted in clock cycle 5, and the fetch logic places a request to access the 
cache to fetch instructions from the branch target address. This request, however, can’t be 
granted right away. During cycles 4-8 the unified cache is busy with data access operations of 
the load instructions. Data requests as a result of instructions already executing in the pipeline 
are always given priority over instruction fetching. 

The earliestavailable cache cycle is clock period 9. Instruction dispatching does not resume 
until clock cycle 10. The two-cycle bubble in the pipeline is a result of cache contention rather 
than branch misprediction. 

In Figure 8.12(b), the branch is predicted taken, but the prediction is incorrect. A request 
to fetch instructions from the cache is placed as early as cycle 5, but it is delayed because the 
cache is unavailable. Instructions are never fetched from the branch target address because 
the branch is resolved in cycle 8 before the cache becomes available, and the prediction is 
found to be incorrect. Hence, the previous instructions are still in the instruction buffer, ready 
for dispatching. This saves the fetch cycle, and instruction processing can resume one cycle 
earlier. Interestingly enough, the code with the correct prediction takes one cycle longer than 
the code with the incorrect prediction, because the delay in gaining access to the cache is 
longer than the misprediction recovery. 

To summarize this example, if the prediction is correct, the instruction dispatch logic may 
be capable of keeping the pipeline full, depending on the availability of instructions. When a 
not-taken branch is correctly predicted, instructions are likely to be available in the instruction 
buffer. When a taken branch is correctly predicted, instructions must be quickly fetched, but 
cache contention may be a source of lost cycles. 

The compiler may be able to reduce or entirely eliminate the misprediction penalty by 
scheduling the code. The compare instruction is shifted up in the instruction stream, an 
optimization that can be performed in our example because the compare is independent of the 
previous load instructions (with the exception of the first one). 


cmpi сг0=г8,0 

Ім?. rl02d(r1,12) 

lwz rl12e(r1,16) 

bc ELSE,cr0/gt=false 


Now that the compare executes earlier, the branch may be resolved early enough to keep 
instructions flowing. One instruction between the cmpi and bc is sufficient if the branch is 
predicted taken, because in the case of misprediction, instructions are likely to be in the buffer. 
Two instructions between the cmpi and bc are needed if the branch is predicted not taken to 
allow for a fetch cycle if the prediction is incorrect. 


IF: add 


ELSE:  subf 


OUT: 


IF: add 


ELSE: subf 


OUT: 


r8 = а(г1) 

r12 =b(rl,4) 

r9 = c(rl,8) 

г10 =d(rl,12) 

rll =е(г1,16) 
crO = r8,0 
ELSE,cr0/gt=false 
г12 = r&8r12 HIS 
r12=r12,r9 F 
г12 =г12,10 Е 
г4 = rl2,rl1 

а(г1) = г4 

OUT 

г12 =r8,r12 

гІ2-гі2,9 

г12 = г12,г10 

г4 = г12,г11 

а(г1) =г4 


ON 
omo 


дтн 


77 77 7 
от 
ume 


(a) Correct prediction. Branch was taken. 


r8 = а(г1) 

г12 = b(rl,4) 

г9 = с(г1,8) 

г10 = d(r1,12) 
rll -е(г1,16) 
сг0 = r8,0 
ELSE,cr0/gt=false 
г12 = r8,r12 qu^ zu Mex sel? as А Е М 
г12 =г12,79 Ei y; 5o 5$ e БЕ 
г12 =г12,10 ЕК ш жолум 'Ыы Ж р 
г4 = г12,г11 Е 

a(rl) = г4 Е 
OUT 

r12 =r8,rl2 

г12 = r12,r9 

r12=r12,rl0 

г4 = г12,г11 

а(г1) = г4 


gw 
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"n gums uouymme- 


(b) Incorrect prediction. Branch was not taken. 


Branch prediction: taken. 
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64 sets 
512 lines 
8 lines/set 1024 sectors 
32 Kbytes 
2 sectors/line 
32 bytes/sector 
(a) Cache structure. 
32-bit effective address 
0 19 20 25 26 31 


| Set number Line offset | 


ЕНЕ | 


Used to generate and translate Page offset, not translated 


the virtual page number 


(b) The use of effective address fields to access the cache. 


FIGURE 8.13 PowerPC 601 unified cache. 


8.4 Cache Memory 


Figure 8.13(a) illustrates the PowerPC 601 cache organization. Insuch a large cache, increas- 
ing associativity beyond 2 or 4 brings very little improvement in the miss ratio, so improving 
the miss ratio is not the reason for using 8-way associativity. If the cache is not larger than 
the product of the page size (4 Kbytes) and the associativity (8-way), the set number field is 
contained entirely in the page offset field (Figure 8.13(b)). Since the page offset field is not 
changed by address translation, the cache directory lookup may be overlapped with virtual 
address translation. 

The unit of transfer between the cache and main memory is a 32-byte sector. A line witha 
single tag is split into two sectors. The line/sector structure reduces the storage space needed 
for tags by associating tags with lines and reduces the memory bus traffic by transferring 
smaller units to/from main memory. 

A sector is brought in when there is a cache miss. The miss can be a line hit, but a sector 
miss, in which case the new sector takes its place in the already-present line. If there is a line 
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FIGURE 8.14 PowerPC 601 cache interfaces. 


miss, an entire line must be replaced; one sector is valid, and the other is invalid. Both sectors 
of a replaced line must be written back to memory if they are valid and modified. Finally, one 
sector may be invalidated independently of the other by a cache instruction or multiprocessing 
activity. 


The cache has a 32-byte read port, unusually large, but apparently affordable because the cache 
is on-chip and reads are internal to the chip (Figure 8.14). This interface matches the size 
of the 32-byte sector and the size of the instruction buffer. One important use is instruction 
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fetching—a full 32-byte instruction buffer may be fetched іп а single cycle if instructions 
do not cross sector boundaries. The 32-byte read is also used to read a sector that must be 
written back to memory. While the write operation itself will take multiple cycles on the 
8-byte memory bus, reading the sector from the cache takes just one clock cycle, immediately 
freeing the cache for other requests. 

The 32-byte read port also allows unaligned data to be handled in a single cycle; most 
other RISCs do not allow unaligned references. For example, if a 32-bit word begins in the 
last byte of a word, as long as the addressed word plus the next word are in the same sector, 
they are both read from the cache at the same time. Select/alignment logic can be used to 
read and align the bytes from the two words. If an unaligned access happens to cross a sector 
boundary, then the cache must be held for two clock periods while two sectors are accessed. 

Store operations into the cache usually take a single cycle, even though performing a store 
requires reading a sector, modifying it, and writing it back into the cache. As with loads, if 
the store data are unaligned, but both parts are in the same sector, the store can be done in a 
single cache cycle. Otherwise, when the data span two sectors, two access cycles are needed. 

The 16-byte write port allows a sector to be transferred into the cache in two clock cycles. 
The cache does not block after a miss but remains available to service subsequent accesses 
while a miss is being serviced. Once the memory responds, it takes four clock cycles to 
transfer a cache sector onto the chip via the 8-byte memory data interface. The incoming data 
are buffered as they arrive. When the entire sector is available, it is loaded into the cache in 
two single-cycle transfers of four words each. It is only during this two-cycle time period that 
the cache is required for the miss service. 

The memory queue buffers memory requests as they go on or off the chip. It provides 
“speed matching” between the 601 external bus and the higher bandwidth internal cache 
interface. It also allows memory accesses to be performed in an order that may be different 
from the order in which they arrive. This flexibility can improve performance, for example, by 
letting loads pass stores. The memory queue is really implemented as two queues, a two-entry 
read queue and athree-entry write queue. The read queue holds addresses waiting to leave the 
chip. Each entry in the write queue holds a full sector of instructions or data and its address. 

The memory queue control logic supports a form of hardware prefetching by automatically 
loading the second sector of a cache line after fetching the first one, provided the bus is idle. 
The control logic that performs prefetching was needed to implement the PowerPC data 
cache block touch instruction, which is essentially a load without a destination register (see 
Section 9.6). Hardware prefetching was provided at little extra cost, and it can be turned on 
and off via a mode bit in a hardware implementation—dependent register. 


Cache Lookup 


Figure 8.15 illustrates the cache lookup logic. Following are the main components involved 
in this process: 
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FIGURE 8.15 Cache lookup. T is tag. RPN is real page number. 
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Ш An 8-way associative cache directory that consists of 64 sets (numbered 0 to 63) with 
eight tags per set. 


@ A 2-way associative Unified TLB (U-TLB) with 128 sets (numbered 0 to 127). If there 
is a hit, the U-TLB produces the real page number (RPN) associated with the matching 
tag. 


@ A fully associative Block TLB (B-TLB) with four entries. In case of a hit, the B-TLB 
produces the RPN associated with the matching tag. 


@ A set of 16 segment registers. 


Ш Tag comparators and select logic. 


The architecture provides for a block address translation (BAT) mechanism that maps 
large blocks of data into physical memory. Up to four blocks may be defined; the remaining 
memory is paged. Translation of block addresses is performed by four pairs of registers, called 
Upper and Lower BAT registers (see Section 7.5). For fast translation, the 601 implements 
associative lookup of the BAT registers. The B-TLB consists of the BAT registers and the 
tags and comparators that implement the associative lookup. (We use the term B-TLB here 
because it is used for address translation, and it is searched associatively, like a TLB. There is 
an important distinction, however. The B-TLB does not cache information from a memory- 
resident table. Rather, the B-TLB itself is the block translation table.) 

Bits 26-31 of the effective address are used as the byte offset into the 64-byte cache line. 
Bits 20-25 select one of the 64 cache sets. These two fields of the effective address form the 
page offset, which is not translated. Hence, the cache directory can be immediately accessed, 
and the eight tags are brought to the input of the tag comparator without waiting for the virtual 
address translation. 

At the same time, bits 13-19 (which are the lower bits of the virtual page number) of the 
address are used to select one of the 128 sets of the U-TLB, which gates the two tags to the 
inputs of the U-TLB tag comparator. The U-TLB tag itself is part of the virtual page number 
and is produced by concatenating 24 bits from the selected segment register with bits from the 
effective address, as shown in Figure 8.15. 

At the same time, the four tags of the B-TLB are gated to the inputs of the B-TLB tag 
comparator. The B-TLB tag itself is the 15 most significant bits of the effective address. 
Where does the number 15 come from? The smallest block has 128 Kbytes, which requires 
17 address bits. Hence, no more than the 15 upper bits of the 32-bit effective adddress are 
required to identify a block (obviously, the tag is shorter if the block is larger). 

We summarize here the operations that take place in this first phase of the cache lookup: 


1. The cache directory is accessed and the tags of the selected set are brought to the 
comparator inputs. 
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2. The U-TLB is accessed, the tags of the selected entry are brought to the U-TLB 
comparator inputs, and the corresponding RPNs are brought to the select logic. 


3. A segment register is accessed and its contents are used to form the U-TLB tag, which 
goes to the other side of the U-TLB comparator. 


4. The B-TLB is accessed, the tags are brought to the B-TLB comparator inputs, and the 
corresponding RPNs are brought to the select logic. 


All four of these actions are done in parallel. 

If there is a hit inthe B-TLB, then the RPN is the one associated with the matching B-TLB 
tag. If there is a hit in the U-TLB, the RPN is the one associated with the matching U-TLB 
tag. Otherwise, there is a miss and the page tables must be accessed to update the U-TLB (of 
course, the page table lookup itself may end in a page fault). 

Finally, if there is a B-TLB hit, a U-TLB hit, or both, the resulting RPN is compared with 
the cache tags. In case of a hit, all the information is available to access the cache arrays 
during the next clock cycle. 

To simplify presentation, Figure 8.15 shows that the select logic produces an RPN, which 
is then compared with the cache tags. To save time, this order may be reversed, however. That 
is, “candidate” RPNs may be simultaneously compared with the cache tags, and the selection 
performed afterwards, when the results of accessing the U-TLB and B-TLB are known. 

We have assumed so far that the cache is accessed for data. For instructions, a small, 
four-entry, fully associative, Instruction TLB (I-TLB) is also provided. Each entry translates 
the virtual address of опе 4 Kbyte page (1024 instructions), so the entire I-TLB provides 
address translation for 4096 instructions. Due to the high locality of instructions, even this 
small I-TLB has a good hit ratio. The I-TLB is filled from the U-TLB, and, in case of a miss, 
the instruction fetch unit arbitrates for access to the U-TLB. 


8.5 PowerPC 601 and POWER! Implementations 


The PowerPC 601 inherited most of the original POWER! pipelined structure, and it is 
instructive to compare the 601 side by side with a multichip POWERI (Figure 8.16). The 
following are the main differences in the structure of the pipelines. 


ш FXU decoding in the 601 is done in the same clock cycle (same pipeline stage) as 
dispatching. This was not feasible in POWERI, where dispatching involved chip 
crossing. 


Ш In general, POWERI has more buffering than the 601 (not shown in the figure). 


Ш The 601 FPU pipeline is shorter, it does not include the predecoding and renaming 
stages because of chip area limitations (see Chapter 3 for more details on renaming). 
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FIGURE 8.16 Pipeline structures. 


While the PowerPC 601 does not implement floating-point register renaming, it does 
implement renaming for the Link and Count Registers (LR and CTR). The motivation for 
renaming is similar, but it involves two other units, the BU and FXU. Both units execute 
instructions that use or change the LR and CTR, and a resource dependence comes up whenever 
the BU (which is a shorter pipeline) changes either the LR or the CTR while it is still needed 
by another instruction in the FXU pipeline. It is clear that renaming the LR and CTR requires 
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Pipeline Maximum rate (instructions per clock cycle) 
stage PowerPC 601 

Fetch 8 

Dispatch 3 

FPU predecode N/A 

FPU rename N/A 

Other stages 1 


FIGURE 8.17 _ Instruction-processing rate. 


fewer resources than renaming the 32 double-length floating-point registers. Also, floating- 
point register renaming helps floating but not integer programs, while LR and CTR renaming 
improves both. 

Figure 8.17 illustrates the РОУУЕКІ and 601 instruction-processing rates. While the 601 
peak dispatching rate is lower (three instructions per clock cycle versus four in POWER1), 
in practice the difference is insignificant. The POWERI reaches the peak rate if the four 
instructions at the top of the instruction buffer consist of a branch, a logical Condition Register 
instruction, and two integer or floating instructions (or one of each)—a mix that rarely occurs. 
However, the 601 may dispatch instructions out of order if the fixed-point instruction at the 
top of the buffer is interlocked, a situation that may come up more frequently. 

One of the interesting differences between the 601 and POWERI has to do with the 
way virtual address aliasing is handled. (See Section 5.4 for a discussion of aliases.) In 
POWERI, the problem is solved at the level of the architecture. The inverted page table 
implementation naturally enforces one-to-one virtual to physical address mappings; hence, 
two virtual addresses cannot simultaneously map to the same physical address. 

In the PowerPC page table, aliases may occur, so the 601 uses an implementation-level 
solution. The set index field is entirely contained in the page offset field; cache lookup may be 
overlapped with virtual address translation because the set index field is not translated. The 
8-way associativity was needed to implement a 32 Kbyte cache. 


Figure 8.18 shows POWERI! and 601 processing of a code example. The comparison may 
not be entirely "fair"; we look at single-precision data in the 601 and double-precision in 
POWERI. But we feel it is instructive to look at each processor running in the mode for which 
it is optimized. POWERI performs all floating-point computations in double precision, and 
single precision actually may run slower because of the extra rounding instructions. The 601 
is just the opposite: double-precision multiplication is slower, because it requires two passes 
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(b) PowerPC 601. Single-precision data. 


FIGURE 8.18 Code example from Figure 3.5 and Figure 8.7. 
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through the pipeline’s multiply stage. (This, it could be argued, is also unfair; the PowerPC 
601 is optimized for integer code, and this is a floating-point example.) 

We have looked at this example before, in POWERI (Figure 3.6) and in the PowerPC 601 
(Figure 8.8); explanations of the timing diagrams can be found there. Comparing POWERI 
with the 601, we see that the main difference has to do with the absence of bypass paths in the 
601 floating arithmetic pipeline, as well as the lack of a register file write-through capability. A 
dependent arithmetic instruction must wait until the result is in its destination register. Bypass 
paths in POWERI often reduce data dependence delays to a single clock cycle. 

How significant is this in terms of performance? The three instructions that reach the 601 
FPU pipe (fmuls, fmadds, and stf su) flow through the POWER! pipe in four clock cycles: 
three cycles for the fm and fma, taking into account one cycle delay due to the dependence, 
and one cycle to decode the store. It takes two extra cycles in the 601 to take care of the 
dependence between the arithmetic instructions. This estimate leads one to expect a ratio of 
roughly 1.5:1 in the floating performance of the two pipeline structures running this particular 
code example, assuming of course the same clock rate. 


8.6 Summary and Conclusions 


The overall structure of the PowerPC 601 is very much like its older sibling, POWER 1. Being 
a single-chip implementation targeted at PC applications, however, it has some interesting 
differences. 

A central feature is the unified cache. Studies (see [80]) have shown that a unified cache 
tends to gives better miss rates than a split cache of comparable size. A unified cache gives 
program-dependent flexibility in the way the cache is divided between instructions and data. 
In a processor with separate caches, this division is built into the hardware and may not be 
optimal for many programs. 

Split caches areoften used, however, because they provide higher bandwidth. Instructions 
and data can be accessed simultaneously. The bandwidth problem is overcome in the 601 by 
having a very wide (32-byte) access path to the cache. This width is possible because the 
cache is on-chip, so there are no pin limitation problems. The wide path can be used to fetch 
up to eight instructions or load the cache with a sector of memory data in a single cycle. A 
useful by-product of the wide path is that most unaligned data accesses can be done with no 
performance penalty. 

A second significant feature of the 601 implementation is the emphasis on fixed-point 
performance (and a corresponding de-emphasis on floating point). There is no FPU register 
renaming and there are no bypasses for floating-point results. Several 64-bit floating-point 
instructions take multiple passes through the FPU execution unit. In a single-chip implemen- 
tation, silicon real estate is at a premium, and engineering trade-offs must be made. In the 
601, it is apparent that many of these trade-offs came at the expense of the FPU. In future 
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implementations with denser logic technologies, we can expect that the FPU will return to the 
level of complexity it had with POWERI. 

The de-emphasis on floating point in favor of fixed point probably reflects the personal 
computer application bias. In a typical PC workload, floating point is less important than it 
is in the typical workstation workload, where scientific and engineering applications are more 
common. 


8.7 References 


Because the PowerPC 601 is a new processor, there are few references. The Motorola 601 
user's manual [62] is a useful reference, as are a series of papers that appeared in Compcon 
Spring 1993. The Compcon papers are Paap and Silha [68], which is an overview of the 
PowerPC architecture; Moore [61], a description of the 601 implementation; and Allen and 
Becker [2], a paper in which the focus is on multiprocessing capabilities of the 601. 


POWERPC: SUPPORT 
FOR 


MULTIPROCESSING 


Personal computers and workstations are based on relatively simple system architectures, 
incorporating a single central processor. To provide higher performance, server-class systems 
are often based on shared-memory multiprocessors. The servers can provide high system 
throughput by running several independent jobs at once, or they can accelerate a single job by 
using parallel processing. 

The POWER architecture has no special provisions for supporting shared-memory multi- 
processor systems; it was designed for uniprocessor workstation and small server applications. 
Multiple-processor systems can be used in networked multicomputers, with each processor 
having its own address space. When used asa single computational entity, these multicomputer 
systems are often referred to as workstation “clusters.” The RS/6000 approach of using mul- 
ticomputer clusters is adequate for some server applications (for example, as file servers that 
require throughput), but multicomputers do not have the same flexibility as shared-memory 
systems, especially for parallel processing. Furthermore, the importance of multiprocessors 
will likely increase in the future as demands for performance become greater and hardware 
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FIGURE 9.1 Single-bus shared-memory multiprocessor. 


costs become lower. It is just a matter of time before single-user desktop systems begin using 
multiple processors. 

PowerPC, intended as a long-term architecture designed to cover a broad spectrum of 
system applications, has a number of features for supporting shared-memory multiprocessing. 
Figure 9.1 is ablock diagram illustrating the PowerPC 601 in a shared memory multiprocessor 
system. This chapter describes the different aspects of multiprocessing in the PowerPC 601. 
The discussion covers instructions to support process synchronization and coordination, as 
well as important aspects of the implementation, especially cache coherence. 


9.2 Architectural Support for Multiprocessing 


In a typical server, multiprocessing features support both system and user software. The 
operating system can run on any of the processors and is often “multithreaded,” which means 
that more than one processor can be running operating system code at the same time. In 
a multithreaded operating system, features are required to support the sharing of important 
system tables, such as the page table. One processor might be running a thread that needs 
to make a change to shared memory, so it locks the page table, or a portion of it, before 
making the change. While locked, some of the page table may migrate into the processor’s 
cache and be modified. When the processor is finished, the table is unlocked. Instructions 
to provide reliable locking are an important part of the multiprocessor architecture. Because 
other processors use the same table, cache coherence mechanisms are important to ensure an 
accurate global view of the page table. 

User applications can also take advantage of multiple processors by running multiple 
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Each iteration toa | A block of 4 iterations 
Iteration | different processor to each processor 
1 р! p! 
2 p2 pl 
3 pl pl 
4 p2 pl 
5 p! p2 
6 p2 p2 
7 p! p2 
8 p2 p2 


FIGURE 9.2 Static scheduling of a loop (eight iterations) onto two processors р! and p2. 


threads in parallel. То understand the synchronization and coordination features of the 
PowerPC architecture, consider the following loop from a user-level parallel application: 


for(i=1;i < п; i++) 
x[i) = x[i] + y[i] * z[i]; 


Iterations of the loop are independent and may be executed in parallel; we assume the 
number of loop iterations, n, is large enough to make parallel processing worthwhile. The 
iterations of the loop are executed in parallel by assigning them to the available processors. 
There are a number of ways of doing this. The compiler can make the assignment either by 
giving consecutive iterations to different processors or by assigning a block of п/р iterations 
to each of the p processors (Figure 9.2). This static scheduling by the compiler requires little 
runtime coordination among the processors and may be the best choice if the processors have 
similar speeds and the number of processors is fixed throughout the runtime of the job. But 
in multiprogramming environments, the system is shared by a number of applications and 
the load on each processor varies dynamically, as may the number of available processors. 
Because of page faults and cache misses, the processors process individual loop iterations at 
different speeds, even though they apparently have similar amounts of work to do. 

Ratherthan splitting the work equally at compile time, it may be better to assign less work 
to those processors that already have a higher load at runtime. This dynamic assignment of 
work to processors may be implemented by maintaining a global variable i to keep track of 
the next unassigned loop iteration. Work is assigned to the processors on “demand,” using i. 
A processor that is done with its current assignment on behalf of this job may "grab" another 
loop iteration (or a block of iterations) by reading the value of i and incrementing it, so that 
the next processor demanding work will get the next iteration(s). This method requires two 
operations: fetch the value of a variable i, and add an increment value to it. The procedure 
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will work using an ordinary load, a fixed-point add, and a store provided situations like the 
following never occur: 


Processor 1 Processor 2 
Fetch i 
Fetch i 
Add 1 toi 
Add 1 to i 


Here, both processors 1 and 2 get the same value of i and end up working on the same iteration 
of the loop; worse yet, the next iteration is skipped. Hence, the combined Fetch and Add 
operation must be performed atomically—while one processor is executing the Fetch and 
Add on i, no other processor may access i. 

To implement an atomic Fetch and Add operation (as well as other synchronization primi- 
tives), the PowerPC architecture defines two instructions: load word and reserve indexed 
(1чагх) and store word conditional indexed (stwcx.).! (The64-bit PowerPC instruc- 
tion set also includes doubleword versions of these instructions, ldarx and stdcx., which 
are functionally equivalent, with the exception of the size of the referenced object.) 

The 1чагх instruction loads a variable and places a reservation on a block of memory 
addresses referred to as a reservation granule. The granule size is determined by the number of 
low-order bits of the real address that are ignored. The reservation granule is implementation- 
dependent, but the PowerPCarchitecture specifies that it should be a multiple of the coherence 
granule; in the 601, this is a cache sector. Recall that in the 601 a sector is half of a line and is 
the unit of transfer between the cache and main memory. А processor can hold no more than 
one reservation at any time. The reservation is lost if any of the following occurs: 


1. The same processor that made the reservation executes another lwarx. The previous 
reservation is lost and a new one made. 


2. The same processor that made the reservation executes a stwcx. instruction. The 
reservation is cleared even if the address of the stwcx. does not match the address of 
the lwarx. 


3. Another processor executes a store on the same reservation granule. That is, by moni- 
toring the bus, the processor can detect when another processor has performed a store 
to that reservation granule, and it clears the reservation. The data cache block set 
to zero (dcbz) instruction is treated as a store (all bytes of the block are set to zero), 
and has the same effect. 


'The dot in the stwex. mnemonic indicates that the instruction sets the condition register (field 0) to reflect 
whether the store operation was actually performed. 
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4. The processor is interrupted or trapped to supervisor state (away from the task that 
placed the reservation). The interrupt itself leaves the reservation intact, but the system 
software that services the interrupt may clear it. 


The subsequent stwcx. is executed only if the reservation is intact; otherwise, stwcx. 
has no effect; it is treated as a no-op. The "eq" bit in Condition Register O is set if the store 
is successful. A conditional branch can then determine whether the atomic operation has 
completed or should be retried. 

Using lwarx and stwcx., the Fetch and Add operation may be implemented as follows. 


ff register r2 points to i 


LOOP: lwarx 19- Қг2) # load i and reserve 
ai 19 = r9,1 # increment i 
stwcx. i(r2)=r9 # store new i conditionally 


bc LOOBcrO/eq-false # branch if store failed 


To implement our earlier parallel loop example, we use the fetch and increment sequence 
given above, and add an additional comparison to ensure that i < n, the number of loop 
iterations. This code portions out a single iteration at a time; blocks of iterations are probably 
more efficient and can be implemented with code that is only slightly more complicated. Each 
processor performs the following: 


ff register r2 points to i 
ff register r3 contains n 


LOOP: lwarx  r9zi(r2) # load i and reserve 
cmp cr0 = 19,13 # compare i to n 
bc EXIT,cr0/gt=true # branch if i > n 
ai 19 =19,1 # increment i 
stwcx. i(r2)=r9 # store new i conditionally 
bc LOOP,cr0/eq=false # branch if store failed 
execute iteration i of loop. 
b LOOP Я go back to get more work to do 


EXIT: 
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Example—Table Locking 


Let’s now return to the problem of locking a table, modifying it, then unlocking it. 


# register r2 points to the table lock 


LOOP: lwarx 19 = lock(r2) # load lock and reserve 
cmp cr0 = 19,1 # check to see if lock already set 
be LOOP,cr0/eq=true # branch if lock already set 
addi 9=1 # set the lock 
stwcx. lock(r2) = r9 # store lock to memory 


bc LOOP,cr0/eq=false # try again if store failed 
perform modification to the table 


sync # make sure changes are visible 
ff system-wide 

addi 19-0 # clear the lock 

stwx lock(r2) = r9 # store the lock to memory 


EXIT: 


Acquiring the lock is very similar to performing the Fetch and Add we did earlier. In this 
case, we check to see if the lock is already set; if so, we go back and try again. This is referred 
to as "spinning on the lock.” If the lock is clear, the process sets the lock using a stwcx., then 
checks to make sure the store went through; if not, it’s back to spinning again. Once the lock 
is set, the process is free to modify the table; any other processor that checks the lock will find 
it set and have to wait. When the process is finished with the table, it can unlock it. First, it 
executes a sync instruction that halts instruction decoding until all stores are guaranteed to be 
visible throughout the system (more on this later.) To clear the lock, an ordinary store can be 
used; it is atomic in itself and does not have to be made so by а stwcx. /lwarx pair. 


9.3 Memory Ordering 


In examples such as the ones above, itis natural to implicitly assume a well-behaved shared- 
memory model, that is, a model in which the memory references made by a processor are 
performed in shared memory in exactly the same sequence as the program specifies. By 
perform, we mean the result is globally visible to all the processors. Processors may run 
at different speeds so that the sequences of references from different processors may be 
interleaved in different ways, but all the references from the same processor are performed in 
order. This is commonly referred to as sequential consistency. 

For example, assume the variables x and y are initially set to 0, and consider the following 
code sequence: 
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procO proc 1 


y=0 x=0 
х=] у=1 
а=уж2 Б=хж2 


With sequential consistency, it is possible for either a or b to be О when the code is finished, 
but it is not possible for both to be 0. One of them can be 0 if the two processors execute their 
code at different speeds. For example, if proc 1 executes b=x*2 before proc 0 executes х=1, 
then b will be 0. If this happens, a cannot be 0 by the following argument. With sequential 
consistency y=1 must be performed before Б-хж2 and х=1 must be performed before а-уж2. 
Because b=x*2 yields zero, it must have been performed before x=], so it follows that y=1 
must have been performed before a=y*2, so a cannot be 0. 

Although sequential consistency seems natural, it does not come naturally in many high- 
speed implementations. For example, the processors may have store buffers that allow loads 
to pass pending stores (we have already seen several examples in POWERI and PowerPC 601 
implementations). With store buffers, it is possible for both a and b to be O. All ittakes is for 
the x21 and у=1 stores to be held up in a store buffer while the loads of x and y іп а=уж2 and 
bzx*2 proceed. 

We don't need a contrived example to find memory ordering problems, either. In our table 
lock example (ignoring the sync instruction for the moment), if the table update gets hung up 
in a buffer and the clear of the lock sails through, then another processor can get the lock and 
see a stale version of the table. Sequential consistency would prevent this from happening; 
the table update would have to be performed before the lock is cleared. 

One could always enforce sequential consistency by making sure that loads and stores are 
always performed in strict program order. Unfortunately, performance would suffer. Recall 
the example in Figure 3.6 in which execution is able to proceed beyond pending stores so that 
the third loop iteration is already under way before the store at the end of the first iteration has 
been completed. Forcing all loads and stores to go in order would slow this loop considerably. 

Furthermore, sequential consistency is not always needed for correctness during parallel 
processing. In our loop example, a processor assigned a block of loop iterations could use 
store buffering to improve performance. Loads and stores to x and y do not have to be in 
sequentially consistent because the loop iterations are independent. 

These considerations lead to weak ordering, where all loads and stores have to be complete 
only at certain synchronization points. In the locked table example, this point would occur 
whenever the lock is cleared. In the loop example, memory ordering is typically enforced 
only after all the loop iterations are done—before another set of loops is performed on the 
same data (possibly by using a different assignment of iterations to processors). This form of 
ordering is referred to as barrier synchronization. 

To enforce memory ordering only when it is needed, the PowerPC architecture has some 
explicit memory ordering instructions. In general, it is the responsibility of the application 
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(either through the language, compiler directives, or the compiler itself) to place synchroniza- 
tion instructions as needed for correct program execution. The sync instruction delays all 
following instructions until all previous memory accesses have been performed. The eieio 
(enforce in-order execution of i/o) instruction performs a similar function but only waits for 
loads and stores to areas of memory where caching is inhibited (as would be the case for 
memory-mapped input/output).? In the 601, sync and eieio are actually implemented in the 
same way, because eieio was a late addition to the architecture. Consequently, the eieio 
is a little "stronger" than required. The sync instruction also waits for any exceptions to be 
reported by previous instructions; this makes it useful for enforcing precise interrupts. 

In our locked table example, weak ordering is enforced by executing a sync instruction 
just prior to clearing the lock. 


9.4 Cache Coherence 


Memory orderingis a problem that exists independently of data caches. For example, the Cray 
supercomputers have special features to force memory ordering, and they have no data caches 
at all. Caches do have the potential to make the ordering problem worse, however, because 
they can obscure the “visibility” of stores to all the system processors. For example, consider 
the following sequence of events. 


1. Processor О reads variable A; A is put into Processor 0% cache. 
2. Processor | reads variable A; A is put into Processor 1° cache. 
3. Processor O writes to variable A. 

4. Processor І reads variable A; it uses its cached value. 


The second time Processor | reads A, it gets a stale value (i.e., the value it originally read), not 
the value Processor 0 wrote, regardless of whether the caches are write-through or write-back. 
With a write-through cache, main memory is up-to-date, but the write still isn't visible to 
Processor 1. 

Cache coherence mechanisms are intended to make updates to caches visible to the rest 
of the system, as if they had been done to a globally shared memory. That is, all memory 
operations are performed as soon as they are made to a processor's data cache. Like many 
recent processors, the PowerPC 601 supports cache coherence automatically in hardware. 

A cache coherence scheme due to Goodman [26] is based on the concept of snooping or 
monitoring a shared-memory bus. By monitoring the bus, logic associated with a processor's 
local cache can determine that another processor executed a load or store to an address that is 


2Ordinarily, we wouldn't have mentioned this instruction, but its mnemonic was too compelling. 
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currently іп the first processor’s cache (snooping hit). The activity on the bus effects the state 
of a line or sector. In the PowerPC, the coherence granule is the sector, which can Бе in any 
one of the following states: Modified, Exclusive, Shared, and Invalid. 


Ш Modified: Main memory does not have an up-to-date copy of this sector (the cached 
copy of the sector is modified with respect to memory). No other cache has a copy of 
this sector. 


Ш Exclusive: Main memory has an up-to-date copy of this sector. No other cache holds 
the sector (this cache has exclusive access to it). 


Ш Shared: Main memory has an up-to-date copy of this sector. Other caches may also 
have an up-to-date copy. 


@ Invalid: This cache does not have a valid copy of the sector. 


A cache coherence protocol defines the transitions between the states detected by the 
snooping logic on the shared bus, whether they are caused by load or store instructions 
executed by the processor or by read or write operations of other processors. Snooping 
protocols with the four states listed above are known as MESI, an acronym composed of the 
first letter of each state. The 601 implements a snooping cache coherence scheme using the 
MESI protocol. There are also three-state protocols that do not include the exclusive state, as 
well as five-state protocols that have an additional state (Known as MOESI, the O being the 
fifth state called Owned). 

Thefour MESI states are maintained separately foreach cache sector. To support snooping, 
the cache directory has two ports. One port is used to perform lookup of load and store 
addresses. The second port is used by snooping logic. By operating both ports in parallel, 
snooping does not interfere with normal cache accesses made by the processor. 

The 601 MESI cache coherence protocol is described in Figure 9.3. Let's first consider 
state transitions caused by load and store instructions made by the processor (part (a)). Any 
store causes a transition to the Modified state. If the previous state was Invalid or Shared, an 
invalidate operation must be broadcast on the bus to notify the other snooping caches. This 
is not necessary if the previous state was Exclusive, which implies that no other caches have 
a copy of this sector. Any load in the Invalid state is a miss. As a result of the miss, a cache 
sector is loaded and assigned the Exclusive state if no other caches have it; otherwise it is 
made Shared. 

Now, we take the viewpoint of a processor snooping the bus for reads and writes by other 
processors. Consider the state diagram in Figure 9.3(b). All snooped writes on the bus that hit 
result in a transition to the Invalid state since the local copy of the sector is now out of date. 
Bus invalidate operations that hit have the same effect as writes. If the state is Exclusive and 
there is a snooping hit on a bus read operation, the state is changed to Shared, since now there 
is another cache that contains the same sector. If the state is Modified and there is a a snooping 
hit on a read, the local cache is the only one that has the valid data. A signal is broadcast 
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FIGURE 9.3 601 MESI protocol. 
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Cache | || Сасһе 2 || Метогу 


State || Snooping | State || transfer 


Inv Inv 
Inv > Excl Read into cache 1 


(a) Processor | executes a load instruction. 


Cache 1 Cache 2 Memory 
Snooping | State Snooping | State transfer 


Excl Inv 
Read hit | Excl —^ Shrd Inv — Shrd || Read into cache 2 


(b) Processor 2 executes a load instruction. 


Cache 1 Cache 2 Memory 


State || Snooping transfer 


Shrd 
Shrd — Мод || Invalidate | Shrd — Inv 


(c) Processor | executes a store instruction. 


Cache | Cache 2 Memory 
State {| Snooping | State | transfer 


Mod Inv 

Read hit | Mod Inv 
Mod —› Shrd Inv Write from cache 1 
Shrd Inv — Shrd {| Read into cache 2 


(d) Processor 2 executes a load instruction. It aborts the load and retries it after the modified sector is 
written from cache 1 into memory. 


FIGURE 9.4 Example—maintaining cache coherence in a two-processor system. The first line in 
each table is the initial state. 


on the bus to notify the requesting processor to abort its read operation. Next, the modified 
sector is written back to memory and the state is changed to Shared. Finally, the requesting 
processor retries the read, this time successfully. 

The example in Figure 9.4 shows a sequence of state transitions in a two-processor system. 
All the references in cache 1 are to the same sector, and in cache 2 to a sector with the same 
address. Initially, the state of the sector is Invalid in both caches. A load instruction executed 
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by processor | reads data from main memory and changes the state of the sector to Exclusive, 
since cache | is the only one that has valid data in this sector (part (a)). A load executed by 
processor 2 changes the sector state in both caches to Shared (part (b)). A subsequent store 
from processor 1 updates the data in the local cache and sets the state to Modified. It also 
broadcasts an invalidate signal on the bus; the snooping logic in processor 2 detects a hit and 
changes the state of the sector to Invalid (part (c)). Finally, the load instruction of processor 2 
shows upon the bus as a read operation and leads to a snooping hit in processor 1. But the state 
is Modified, which indicates that the memory is stale. Consequently, the read bus operation 
is aborted, cache 1 writes the modified sector into memory, and changes the state to Shared. 
Now cache 2 retries a read operation (part (d)). 

The 601 cache coherence protocol is implemented by means of snooping logic and a 
bus interface that provides the appropriate signals. A detailed description of the bus is in 
Chapter 10. 


9.5 Higher-Level Caches 


The PowerPC 601 has a single on-chip cache of 32 Kbytes, which is quite a large cache of this 
type. Even so, better performance can be attained with a larger cache; it just won't fit on a 
single chip. As a solution, the designers of the Hewlett Packard-PA implementations have built 
processors with no on-chip data cache, large off-chip caches, and very fast processor-to-cache 
interfaces. Another increasingly common alternative uses a relatively small on-chip cache and 
a larger off-chip cache, sometimes referred to as a “secondary” or “level 2” (L2) cache. Even 
when processor chips can support larger caches, it is likely that multiple levels of caches will 
continue to be used because larger caches lead to longer access times. Figure 9.5 illustrates a 
multiprocessor system with L2 caches. When the on-chip (L1) cache misses, the miss request 
is first serviced by the L2 cache. If the L2 cache also misses, then the sector is brought in 
from main memory and is placed іп both the L1 and L2 caches. 

With a view to implementations requiring larger caches, the PowerPC 601 designers have 
made provisions for supporting an L2 cache. The most important consideration is, once again, 
coherence. Maintaining coherence across multiple cache levels is simplified if inclusion is 
satisfied. That is, the contents of an upper-level cache (the L2 cache in our case) are made to 
always include the contents of lower-level caches (the on-chip cache). Addresses held in the 
L2 form a superset of those in the on-chip L1 cache. Thus, if snooped data are not in the L2 
cache, there is no need to notify the L1 cache; it is guaranteed not to hold the data. 

To support an inclusive L2 cache, the PowerPC implementation has pins that are used to 
tell the L2 cache which of the L1 cache's 8 associative lines has a sector replaced when a new 
sector is brought in. Also, when a sector is written to memory, a pin notifies the L2 cache 
whether or not a valid copy remains in the L1 cache. 

To provide low-latency L2 accesses, provisions have been made for direct-mapped L2 
caches that can anticipate a sector miss. A direct-mapped cache has the property that a given 
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FIGURE 9.5 Processors with L2 caches. 


piece of data can be in only one place if it is in the cache at all. Therefore, the processor can 
present an address to the L2 cache immediately after it is formed, and the L2 cache can start 
its data access in parallel both with the L1 access and with its own tag lookup and compare. 
In the event of an L1 miss, the data are delivered very quickly. Because the L2 cache can 
deliver data before it has even finished its tag check, there is a data retry function in the chip 
interface. If the L2 cache finds it has a miss after delivering data, it uses the data retry to flush 
the sector just loaded on the previous cycle. 


9.6 Cache and Lookaside Buffer Management 


Figure 9.6 lists synchronization, cache management, TLB management, and SLB management 
instructions. We have already discussed the lwarx, stwcx., and sync instructions in the 
context of multiprocessing. In this section we focus on software management of the instruction 
and data caches, as well as two special-purpose caches, the TLB and SLB. 

The effect of some cache management instructions depends on the coherence mode. 
Maintaining coherence involves bus traffic and memory updates. To reduce overhead, only 
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shared data should be marked as requiring coherence. In the PowerPC, the resolution is at the 
page level. A bit (M) in the page table entry (Figure 7.27 and Figure 7.31) defines the coherence 
mode for all the cache lines contained in that page. In the rest of this discussion, “coherence 
is required” means that M = 1, and the hardware must enforce cache coherence. The cache 
management instructions are defined in terms of blocks—the unit of transfer between the 
cache and main memory. In the 601 implementation the unit of transfer is the sector, so all 
601 cache management instructions operate on sectors. 

The architecture provides two instructions to manage the instruction cache: icbi and 
isync. The first of these, icbi, invalidates the block containing the byte referred to by 
the effective address. If coherence is required, then the block is made invalid in all other 
processors that are also in coherence-required mode. If there is no instruction cache, icbi is 
а по-ор. Тһе 601 has no separate instruction cache and executes icbi as a no-op, without 
even validating the effective address. 

The second instruction, isync, does not begin execution until all previous instructions 
have completed. Then it clears the instruction buffers and causes new instructions to be 
refetched from the cache or from memory if the cache block has been invalidated (by icbi). 
Unlike sync, isync has no effect on other caches in a multiprocessor system. The icbi and 
isync instructions would be useful in some situations when a processor self-modifies code, 
that is, if the processor stores new instructions into aregion of memory that may be currently 
cached. These instructions will guarantee that the newly stored instructions are used, not the 
old ones. 

The architecture also provides instructions to manage the data (or unified) cache. Data 
cache block touch (dcbt) is a software prefetching instruction. It is a hint that the 
cache block containing the byte referred by the effective address may soon be needed by a 
load instruction. The hardware, which does not guarantee that the block will be prefetched, 
must guarantee that the instruction will perform no operation if its execution would cause a 
protection or page fault exception. There is also a data cache block touch for store 
(dcbtst) instruction, which is very similar to dcbt but provides the information that the 
block will be needed by a store rather than load instruction. On the 601, dcbt and dcbtst 
have exactly the same effect. 

The two instructions data cache block flush (dcbf) and data cache block 
invalidate (dcbi) flush or invalidate a block, respectively, while maintaining coherence 
if required. Both instructions invalidate a block if it is present in the cache of the processor 
executing the instruction. If coherence is required, this block is also invalidated in the caches 
of other processors. The only difference between the two instructions is that dcbf updates 
memory when necessary, while dcbi has no effect on it. If the block in the cache of the pro- 
cessor executing dcbf is modified, it is written back to memory. In coherence-required mode, 
execution of dcbf updates memory if there is a modified block with the address specified by 
the instruction anywhere in the system. 

A block may be simply written back to memory with the data cache block store 
(dcbst) instruction. In coherence mode, this operation is performed on all the caches in the 
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system; otherwise, its effect is limited to the local cache. The instruction is a no-op if the 
block(s) are unmodified. 

We have seen that cache coherence must be enforced by the hardware when M = 1 
(coherence required). So why does the architecture provide the dcbst and dcbf instructions? 
They can be used to write back or flush a cache block earlier than it would have been done by 
the hardware. Consider, for example, a graphics application. A frame buffer in main memory 
holds the graphics data and is used to refresh the screen. Frame buffer data may be cached 
(caching enabled) to allow fast access by the processor. The cached data must be periodically 
flushed to memory, so that changes will show up on the screen. The dcbst instruction could 
be used to update the frame buffer, but dcbf would also free up the cache block, which would 
be appropriate if the application can determine that the data are no longer required in the cache 
at this time. 

Finally, the data cache block set to zero (dcbz) instruction clears the block con- 
taining the byte referred by the effective address. If the block is absent, a block containing 
all zeros is placed into the cache without fetching any data from main memory. This method 
is useful when a block is about to be completely overwritten, so that loading the data from 
memory first would be a waste of time and memory bandwidth. 

Most cache management instructions are available at the user level, with the exception of 
dcbi, which is a privileged instruction. It was necessary to limit the use of dcbi to the system 
level in order to allow certain performance optimizations without compromising protection. 
Consider a process that requests a new page for the stack by invoking the С “malloc” routine. 
The operating system allocates a new page filled with zeros (as is required by C and some 
other environments). However, it is much faster to use the dcbz instruction to place in the 
cache blocks containing all zeros, rather than zero the page itself (which would require more 
expensive memory operations). The cache blocks are marked modified and are eventually 
written back to memory. Meanwhile, the page may still contain data of another process, 
to which it was allocated before the current process. If dcbi were available to the current 
process, that process could use it to mark a cache block as invalid. Then the next reference to 
the block would fetch data from the previous process into the cache. 


TLB and SLB Management 


A TLB is a type of cache; it holds the most recent address translations so they can be done 
quickly without reference to page tables. But because the TLB is a type of cache, it also 
brings with it a coherence problem. If a processor takes a page fault and the operating system 
decides to replace a page that mapped by the TLBs of other processors, then a translation held 
in any other TLB is stale; the page translation is no longer correct. One way to keep the TLBs 
coherent is to have the operating system interrupt all the other processors and invalidate the 
TLB entry. TLB entries must also be invalidated whenever a page table entry mapped by the 
TLB is changed, for example, if the protection attributes are changed. 

In a system with software-managed TLBs, this problem can be simplified because the 
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operating system can keep a table of the processors whose TLBs contain a given page trans- 
lation and interrupt only those processors. The PowerPC 601 uses hardware TLB fills, so 
the operating system is likely to be unaware of which TLBs may hold stale translations. To 
reduce the overhead, the PowerPC has a special TLB invalidate entry (tlbie) instruction 
that broadcasts TLB address information over the bus, so that snooping hardware on each 
processor can automatically invalidate a TLB entry without having to interrupt the processor. 
In 64-bit PowerPC implementations, the SLB invalidate entry (slbie) instruction inval- 
idates an entry in the SLB of the processor executing the instruction, but it has no effect on 
the contents of the SLBs in other processors. (32-bit implementations have segment registers; 
64-bit implementations have a Segment Table and an SLB, as discussed in Section 7.5.) 

The TLB invalidate all (tlbia) and SLB invalidate all (slbia) instructions 
are optional. The architecture specifies that an implementation may choose to perform these 
functions in a loop that invalidates separate TLB and SLB entries using the tlbie and slbie 
instructions. Indeed, the 601 does not implement the t1bia instruction. Of course, slbia 
is again applicable to 64-bit implementations only. Finally, the tlbsync instruction is also 
defined as optional and is not provided by the 601. 


9.7 References 


Goodman’s paper [26] introduced the snooping cache coherence protocol. Many variations of 
this scheme have been proposed and implemented. Archibald and Baer [6] survey a number 
of coherence protocols. Wang and Baer [92] describe coherence in multilevel caches and the 
inclusion property. Dubois, Scheurich, and Briggs [21] discuss the concepts of sequential 
consistency, weak ordering, and synchronization in multiprocessors. 

In the coherence method implemented in the Motorola 88110 (see Diefendorff and Allen 
ПВ) a snooping hit to a modified sector is handled in two steps: the snooping cache writes 
the modified sector back to memory, and the other cache retries the read request. This retry 
protocol was apparently easier to implement than the alternative, the intervention protocol, in 
which the snooping cache supplies the modified sector directly to the cache that attempts the 
read request. The 601 inherited the 881 10° cache coherence scheme and bus interface with 
some changes. Allen and Becker [2] describe multiprocessing facilities in the 601, including 
synchronization primitives, cache coherence, and the bus interface. The Motorola 601 manual 
[62] contains additional information and detailed timing diagrams describing bus transactions. 
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So far, almost all our attention has been directed toward processors. The processor is only 
one of the major system elements, however. The other two—main memory and the in- 
put/output subsystem—and their interconnection to form a system are the subjects of this 
chapter. Throughout the chapter we will cover important aspects of all the types of systems in 
which POWER and PowerPC processors are likely to be found—from personal computers to 
large multicomputer clusters. The major characteristics of these system types were reviewed 
as part of the introduction in Section 1.6. 

The POWER architecture, as implemented іп РОУУЕКІ, was initially developed for unipro- 
cessor workstations, which resulted in certain design decisions that affected its usefulness for 
other types of systems. For example, the POWER architecture does not have important features 
(added in PowerPC) that would allow it to be easily used in a conventional shared-memory 
multiprocessor. Its first POWERI implementation in the RS/6000 was a multichip design 
with emphasis on floating-point performance, making it rather ill suited for low-cost personal 
computer implementations. In contrast, the PowerPC architecture is intended for a very broad 
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set of systems, from inexpensive PC-class systems to workstations to multiprocessor servers, 
and possibly even to massive parallel processing systems. 

We will describe many aspects of system architecture and implementation, beginning with 
PCs and working our way up to large multicomputer clusters. We begin with “generic” PCs 
based on the PowerPC 601, focusing on the overall system structure and the buses that hold 
it together. Server-class PowerPC systems, implemented as shared-memory multiprocessors, 
are next in line. Several architectural aspects of shared-memory multiprocessors were covered 
in Chapter 9. In this chapter, we focus on the bus-based implementation of the multiprocessor 
architecture, discussing in some detail how cache coherence is actually implemented. Then, 
we turn to RS/6000 workstations, beginning with a description of the RS/6000 organization, 
followed by adescription of its input/output and memory systems. Finally, we give an overview 
of the 9076 SP-1, a recently announced multicomputer cluster built of RS/6000s. 


10.2 PowerPC Personal Computers 


The PowerPC 601 will be used in personal computers made by a number of manufacturers, the 
two major ones being IBM and Apple. Naturally, there will be considerable diversity in these 
systems. Figure 10.1 is the block diagram for a low-cost PC built around a PowerPC 601. The 
system connects DRAM main memory, an expansion bus for I/O, and a 601 processor chip. 
Because of the drive to keep PC costs down, many of the “glue” chips being used to construct 
a system are being consolidated into fewer, more highly integrated chips. For example, the 
DRAM interface and the expansion bus control chips might be integrated. The expansion bus 
is one of a number of standard buses into which ИО controller cards can be inserted. Тһе AT 
bus (ISA) is the most common, but EISA, NuBus, and, of course, IBM's Micro Channel are 
other possibilities. Later in this section we will describe the Micro Channel as an example of 
an expansion bus. 

Although systems similar to Figure 10.1 are common today, a PowerPC is more likely to 
be used in a higher-performance PC, as shown in Figure 10.2. 

The most striking feature in Figure 10.2 is the hierarchy of buses, made necessary by 
the considerable diversity of peripheral devices and the speed difference between the proces- 
sor/memory and many of the peripherals. The major buses are the processor bus, a high-speed 
local bus, and an I/O expansion bus. 


Ш The processor bus is sometimes referred to as the “ріп bus" because it is defined by the 
protocol implemented at the processor chip's pins. The processor bus, connecting the 
processor and main memory, has the highest bandwidth of all the buses in the hierarchy. 


Ш The local bus is a relative newcomer to the bus hierarchy. Local buses have appeared 
mainly because of the high-performance demands of video displays—the standard I/O 
expansion buses simply couldn't keep up. There are two main contenders as local bus 
standards: the VESA (video electronics standards association) Local bus (VL-bus), and 
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the Intel-developed Peripheral Component Interconnect (PCI) bus. Because both IBM 
and Apple will be supporting the PCI bus in their systems, we will concentrate on it. 


Ш The //O expansion bus is used to connect most I/O peripherals into the system. It 
consists of standard connector "slots" into which I/O controller cards can be inserted. 
By far the most popular of the standard expansion buses is the original IBM PC/AT bus, 
also called the Industry Standard Architecture (ISA) bus. At only 5 Mbytes/second, 
the ISA bus is inadequate for many of today's high-performance peripherals, however, 
higher performance expansion buses have been developed. These include the EISA 


(extended ISA) bus, and the IBM-developed Micro Channel. 


Because of its use in 


RS/6000 systems and in IBM PowerPC systems, we will discuss the Micro Channel in 


more detail. 


Besides these three buses, there are also standard I/O interfaces intended for certain classes 
of peripherals. For example, we will discuss systems employing the SCSI (Small Computer 


Systems Interface), used primarily for storage devices. 
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FIGURE 10.3 Data path for a video image traveling from main memory to a frame buffer. 


Figure 10.3 illustrates the portion of the I/O hierarchy used to display television-quality 
video. Each image is transferred from a buffer in main memory, over the processor bus, the 
PCI bus, and finally from the graphics control to the video frame buffer. This path is typical 
of most I/O paths in that the bandwidths become successively lower as they go down the 
hierarchy. Meanwhile, the I/O hierarchy spreads out like a tree: at successively lower levels 
there are more and more of the lower-bandwidth paths to be fed. 


The 601 bus interface is an enhancement of the Motorola 88110 bus interface. The processor 
can be directly connected to the processor bus (Figure 10.1), or it may have an L2 cache 
interposed (Figure 10.2). 

The bus itself consists of separate address and data buses that run largely independently. 
The bus is capable of "single-beat" transfers of 8 bytes, and "four-beat" transfers of 32 
bytes. There are also some address-only cycles to support cache coherence. When running at 
maximum speed, the bus is capable of 320 Mbytes/second at 50 MHz. 

The processor can talk to memory or the I/O controller with similar (but not identical) 
protocols. The T bit, held in the address segment registers (see Section 7.5), indicates whether 
the segment is a regular memory segment or maps to an I/O address.! An I/O segment is used 
to map load (store) data to (from) the bus interface residing on the processor bus. These loads 
and store are typically used to set up I/O transactions and to read status information. For I/O 
transactions, the bus signals are slightly different than for memory transactions, and, because 
many I/O devices are inherently serial, all I/O transfers are sequentially consistent —each must 
finish before the next begins. 

Because its most interesting aspects are only apparent in multiprocessors, we will defer a 
detailed description of the PowerPC 601 processor bus until Section 10.3. 


! We assume in this discussion that the T bit is used to distinguish between memory space and I/O space, as done 
by IBM software. Other PowerPC systems may choose to map both memory and I/O into the same address space 
with T = 0. 
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The PCI bus, developed by Intel, is initially defined to run at 33 MHz and is capable of 
interfacing up to 10 devices. PCI is defined for 32- or 64-bit data paths (32-bit required; 64-bit 
optional). 

The data and address lines are multiplexed, which means that the same lines are used for 
both. Usually the lines first hold an address and are then switched to transfer data. Three types 
of transfers are supported: single-word, 4-word, and 100-word. With a 32-bit bus, single- 
word transfers can proceed at 33 Mbytes/second, 4-word at 76 Mbytes/second, and 100-word 
at 128 Mbytes/second. 

A transfer on the bus takes place between a master and a slave. The master is capable of 
driving the control signals needed to perform the transfer. A slave is unable to control the bus 
but must be able to determine that it has been selected and to participate in the transfer by 
either receiving or supplying data. 

Clearly, a bus master is a complex (and therefore likely to be expensive) device. Its 
usefulness depends on the environment. In DOS, which is a single-tasking operating system, 
the CPU does nothing while an I/O transfer is in progress, so it might as well do the transfer 
itself. Virtually nothing is gained by providing an add-in card with bus master capability. By 
contrast, in UNIX or Windows, both of which are multitasking environments, the CPU is free 
to run another process while the I/O transfer proceeds under the control of the bus master. 

A Direct Memory Access (DMA) is a transfer performed between an I/O device and main 
memory without the intervention of the CPU (hence the term direct). A DMA controller is 
the logic that controls a DMA transfer. A bus master can itself act as a DMA controller by 
generating the appropriate control signals. A slave may participate in a DMA transfer if a 
separate controller drives the bus. DMA is not part of the PCI bus specification, but a device 
may be connected to the appropriate signals (interrupts, DMA controller) outside of the bus. 
Arbitration is also not part of the PCI bus and has to be provided separately. 

Figure 10.4 shows a typical 4-word read cycle. It assumes that a master has gained access 
to the bus and activates frame for the duration of the transfer. (As with most PCI control 
signals, frame is active when it is at a low level.) The command/byte enables bus consists 
of 4 bits. During cycle 1, the command signals declare that there is valid information on the 
multiplexed address/data lines, identify this information as being an address, and indicate the 
direction of the transfer. The byte enables show which bytes of the data bus are valid while 
the data transfer takes place. The device select signal is activated by the device in response 
to recognizing its address. Finally, both devices participating in the transfer may pull up their 
respective ready signals to pace the transfer; this allows wait cycles to accommodate slower 
devices. The example illustrates two fast devices and the transfer taking place at the highest 
rate. 
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FIGURE 10.4 PCI bus signals for a 4-word read cycle. Control signals are active low. 


The Micro Channel (MCA) was designed by IBM to be a new PC standard bus. The original 
PC bus that came with the IBM XT had a rather limited 8-bit capability. Then, the AT was 
introduced with an expanded 16-bit bus that became a de facto standard (ISA). Finally, in 1987, 
IBM announced the Micro Channel, a technologically advanced bus engineered to support the 
I/O needs of desktop computers in the foreseeable future. A year later EISA (Extended ISA) 
arrived, this time from IBM competitors, as one might expect. 

Compared with the AT bus, the Micro Channel provides significantly higher bandwidth 
primarily due to three factors: a 32-bit data bus; block transfers of data; and operation at a 
higher rate, due to better electrical characteristics. 

Thecore of the MCA is a 32-bit address bus and a 32-bit data bus. The bus protocol allows 
the 32-bit address bus to be multiplexed (a feature implemented in certain high-end RS/6000 
models), in which case 64-bit data transfers are feasible. 8-bit and 16-bit transfers are also 
supported for I/O cards that have a narrower data port. 

The Micro Channel supports bus masters and DMA slaves. To gain access to the MCA, a 
master must arbitrate for the bus. Interestingly, a DMA slave cannot control the bus but can 
arbitrate foritsownership on behalf ofthe DMA controller. As a result of arbitration request(s) 
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from one or more devices, the Central Arbitration Control Point (a function specified by the 
Micro Channel protocol) initiates an arbitration cycle. 

The central arbiter does not determine which devices gain access to the bus as a result 
of the arbitration cycle. During this cycle every device involved in arbitration drives its own 
priority level on the arbitration bus. Every device must also monitor the bus to see if there 
are higher-priority requests; if so, the device must withdraw its own request and defer to 
the higher-priority device. Eventually, the arbitration bus will settle and the highest-priority 
request will be the only one remaining. 


10.3 PowerPC Multiprocessor Systems 


The PowerPC architecture is designed to accommodate shared-memory multiprocessor im- 
plementations. Figure 10.5 illustrates such an implementation. In the previous chapter, 
we discussed some higher-level aspects of multiprocessing: cache coherence and process 
synchronization. In this chapter, we look at a lower-level aspect, the processor interface. 


Bus Overview 


Jointly developed by IBM and Motorola, the PowerPC 601 borrows a processor design from 
a single-chip POWER design, the RSC, and the chip interface from the Motorola 88110 
microprocessor. The 601 bus provides the communication path to main memory, as well as 
the means by which the local caches and memory are kept coherent in a shared-memory, shared- 
bus, multiprocessor system. The 601 bus interface is an enhancement of the Motorola 88110 
bus interface; it includes support for second level caches in multiprocessors and pipelining of 
bus operations. 

As is the case with many of the recent high-speed RISC microprocessors, the interface can 
be programmed to operate at some multiple of the internal clock period. For example, with 
an internal 20 ns clock period, the interface can operate at 20 ns, 40 ns, 60 ns, etc. This feature 
keeps manufacturing costs low by allowing looser electrical rules off-chip. That is, one can 
use a high-tech chip with a lower-cost circuit board. The on-chip data cache acts as a buffer, so 
performance is not reduced by as much as the slower interface might suggest. № the interface 
is operating at 50 MHz (20 ns), the interface is capable of sustaining a 320 MByte/second data 
rate (over one 32-bit word per clock period). 

In addition to the 32-bit address bus, there is a separate 64-bit data bus. The two buses are 
largely independent, and a number of bus protocols can be supported. These include pipelined, 
nonpipelined, and split transaction buses. 

The key feature that allows bus pipelining is separate arbitration for the address and data 
buses. Thus, a processor may acquire the address bus and transfer the address to memory, 
where it is latched. Then, the same processor or a different one may perform another address 
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FIGURE 10.5 А PowerPC multiprocessor system. 
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transfer while the first operation is still pending. Finally, some arbitrary number of clock 
cycles later, the data bus is granted and the data transfer is performed. 

Hence, the bus protocol supports split address and data transfers, but the extent to which this 
feature is used for pipelining depends on the processor and memory system implementation. 
The 601 allows pipelining of up to two requests from the same processor. Pipelining may also 
be used in a multiprocessor system for requests coming from different processors. 

There are several types of bus operations. A single-beat operation performs an address 
transfer and a single data transfer. Burst operations perform an address transfer followed by 
multiple data transfers. An entire cache sector may be loaded (or stored) as a burst of four 
transfers on the 64-bit data bus (a total of 32 bytes). Burst operations are more efficient since 
the arbitration for the address and data buses, as well as the address transfer, are done only 
once for the entire operation. Finally, there are address-only bus operations, which are used 
to support the cache coherence protocol; for example, to send an invalidate signal along with 
the relevant cache sector address. The result is that all local caches with a matching address 
change the state of the sector to Invalid (see Section 9.4). 


We briefly describe a subset of the bus signals that are used in examples in this section. 
A processor requests the address bus by activating the BusRequest (Address Bus Request) 
signal, which is connected to an external arbiter. The arbiter responds with BusGrant (Address 
Bus Grant). 

However, even after BusGrant is asserted by the arbiter, the processor may not begin its 
address transfer until both signals AdrRetry (described below) and AdrBusBusy (Address 
Bus Busy) are inactive. AdrBusBusy asserted indicates that the previous bus owner has not 
completed its address transfer. 

TransferStart is a dual-purpose signal. It indicates that there is a valid address on the 
address bus. It is also an arbitration signal that requests the data bus from the arbiter, which 
responds some time later by activating DataBusGrant. 

AdrAck (Address Acknowledge) is returned by the memory when the address has been 
latched, indicating that the address bus may be released for another transfer. TransferAck 
(Transfer Acknowledge) is also asserted by the memory: during a read operation, when the 
data returned is placed on the data bus; during a write operation, when the data has been 
latched. 

Global is used to distinguish between a bus operation that is of interest to all the processors 
in a multiprocessor (such as loads and stores of shared data) and operations that are local to a 
single processor. 

SnoopRequest is an input signal that indicates there is a valid address on the address bus 
for the purpose of snooping. In most multiprocessor systems, the SnoopRequest input of 
each 601 should be tied to TransferStart. Snooping is done when both SnoopRequest 
and Global are active. 
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AdrShared | AdrRetry Meaning Action taken 
Inactive Inactive | No snooping hit Mark exclusive 
Active Inactive | Snooping hit, unmodified sector | Mark shared 
Inactive Active Collision Retry read 
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FIGURE 10.6 Signals used to maintain cache coherence. 


AdrRetry (Address Retry) tells the bus master that the bus operation should be aborted 
and retried later. This signal is used by a processor that detects a snooping hit to a sector in 
the Modified state. The current bus transaction should be aborted so the modified sector can 
be written back to memory. 

When a new sector is read into the cache, it can be marked as either Shared or Exclusive. 
The distinction is made by the AdrShared (Address Shared) signal, which is asserted when 
one or more other caches in the systems contain the same sector. 

These two signals, AdrRetry and AdrShared, are used to implement the MESI cache 
coherence protocol, as shown in Figure 10.6. A collision occurs when a processor initiates 
a bus transaction to a cache sector whose transfer is in progress. Following is an example 
of a scenario that leads to a collision. Processor! begins a write transaction by asserting the 
Address, TransferStart, and AdrBusBusy signals. The memory latches the address and 
returns AdrAck. Processor! deactivates AdrBusBusy allowing another processor (Processor2) 
to begin a bus operation. Processor2 requests and is granted the address bus and initiates the 
transfer of a sector that happens to have the same address. Processor! detects a hit in its 
memory queue and asserts AdrRetry. Processor2 sees the AdrRetry active and aborts its 
transaction and retries later. 

Collisions are a result of allowing split bus operations (that is, the address and data buses 
are granted and used separately), which is essential for pipelining. In contrast, so-called 
tenured buses do not permit split operations, and the address bus is held until the completion 
of the data transfer. Collisions may not occur, but bus bandwidth is wasted, as the address bus 
is idle for the duration of the data transfer. 

A snooping hit to a modified sector is indicated by both AdrShared and AdrRetry being 
active. In this case, the initiating processor aborts the request and retries later, after the 
snooping processor writes the modified sector back to memory. 


Figure 10.7 illustrates pipelining of two transfer requests. In clock cycle 1, the processor 
requests the address bus by asserting BusRequest. Note that the control signals are active 
low. The arbiter responds in the next clock cycle by activating BusGrant and leaving the 
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FIGURE 10.7 Pipelining two requests. 


address bus granted to this processor for longer than needed for a single address transfer. The 
processor is parked on the bus, a feature that saves arbitration cycles if the bus is available and 
a processor has to perform multiple transfers. The bus ownership may be terminated by the 
arbiter at any time unless AdrBusBusy is asserted, which is done during clock cycles 4-5 and 
7-8 in the example. 

The first transfer begins in clock cycle 4 with the assertion of TransferStart. The 
processor maintains the address on the bus until the memory latches it as indicated by AdrAck 
іп the next clock cycle. The external arbiter activates DataBusGrant, andthe memory begins 
to return the data in clock cycle 6 (the timing may be different depending on the memory 
latency). The data transfer continues until a full sector is read, which takes four clock cycles 
on the 64-bit data bus. The memory asserts TransferAck to indicate that the data are valid 
on the bus. 

The next address transfer is pipelined while the data transfer of the previous bus transaction 
is still in progress. The 601 allows pipelining of up to two requests from the same processor. 
Pipelining may also be performed on requests coming from different processors in a similar 
way, but there would be arbitration between the two transfers to change the bus ownership. 
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FIGURE 10.8 Snooping hit to a modified sector. 


Figure 10.8 illustrates the timing diagram of a snooping hit. Processor! owns the address bus 
and initiates a read operation by asserting the address and TransferStart. The memory 
returns AdrAck and actually begins the transfer. Meanwhile, Processor2 detects a snooping 
hit to a modified sector in its cache and indicates so by activating AdrShared and AdrRetry. 
In the 601 implementation, this response occurs within two clock cycles from the time there 
is a valid address on the bus. Processor! aborts its transaction. 

Processor2 requests the address bus, which is granted by the external arbiter, and writes 
the modified sector back to memory. It marks its sector as Shared. For simplicity, a few 
relevant signals (BusRequest, Global, SnoopRequest) were omitted from the diagram. 
SnoopRequest is not asserted during the write-back cycle. Now Processorl retries its read 
operation, this time successfully. The AdrShared signal is asserted, indicating that there is 
at least one other cache that contains a valid copy of this sector. Processor] marks the new 
sector Shared. 
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FIGURE 10.9 Some RS/6000 models. "dt" is desktop, “ds” is deskside. Model 220 has a unified 
8Kbyte cache. MCA is Micro Channel. 


10.4 RS/6000 Workstation Overview 


POWER! Systems 


Unlike PowerPC systems, which are just now becoming available, RS/6000 systems based 
on POWER have been available for a few years. There is now a wide variety of systems; 
Figure 10.9 lists a small representative sample. 

The systems shown begin with the 220, based on the single-chip predecessor to the 601. 
Thereisaseries of workstations based on the RS/6000 chip set that use only 2 Data Cache Unit 
(DCU) chips, and a series of larger workstations, like the 560 that we have been using as our 
typical RS/6000 implementation. Finally, there are the 900-series rack-mounted server-class 
systems. 

Figure 10.10 illustrates complete RS/6000 systems belonging to the 500-series and the 
300-series. An interesting feature of the RS/6000 implementation is that it is intended to 
support different system configurations with the same chip set. Figure 10.10(a) illustrates 
one of the larger-scale systems on which we have focused throughout the book. In contrast, 
Figure 10.10(b) shows a smaller, less expensive system constructed of the same parts. This 
lower-cost system uses two DCU chips instead of four. Of course, bandwidths are lower 
because some important data paths are half as wide. And the data cache is smaller (each line 
is half as long). There are other simplifications within the processor: the FPU and FXU share 
the same data cache path, and the instruction cache is loaded via the SIO bus. 

The RS/6000 systems consist of the processor, the main memory system, and the in- 
put/output system. А characterizing feature of the RS/6000 is the large number of wide data 
paths. Compared with other workstations, these provide very high system data bandwidth. 
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FIGURE 10.10 RS/6000 system. 
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This attention to system bandwidth reflects the RS/6000’s IBM mainframe heritage. It also 
reflects the intention to provide good performance for commercial workloads (which tend to 
have higher I/O demands) as well as scientific and engineering workloads, which traditionally 
run on workstations. 

The system-level data buses include: 


1. A 4-word-wide bus (128 data bits) between main memory and the DCU (which holds 
the data cache memory). 


2. A 2-word-wide bus between the DCU and the instruction cache. 
3. А 2-word-wide System I/O bus (SIO) that interfaces to the I/O unit. 


4. A 1-word-wide processor bus (P-bus) that is used for requesting cache line transfers and 
direct I/O operations from the processor. 


The SCU is the “traffic cop” that manages all the traffic among the units connected by 
the above buses. It is the master for both the SIO and the main memory buses. When the 
processor needs a data transfer for a cache, either a data load or a write-back, it makes a 
transfer request to the SCU via the P-bus. The SCU then generates control signals to drive 
the memory system. When the processor issues an I/O load or store instruction, it is conveyed 
to the SCU via the P-bus, and then on to the SIO bus. The management of memory errors is 
also done by the SCU: it controls memory scrubbing (described in Section 10.5) and records 
memory errors detected in the DCU. 

Note that through the SIO bus connects the I/O Unit (IOU) to the DCU, not to memory. 
Why would I/O pass through the Data Cache Unit? The cache itself is not used for I/O; the 
DCU chips, however, provide paths of different widths (as well as buffering in some cases) 
to the FPU, FXU, memory, I-cache, and IOU. The DCU is essentially a junction of buses; it 
may receive data from one of several sources and route it to its destination. This organization 
simplifies the interface of the main memory and allows the error detection and correction logic 
to be concentrated in one place, on the DCU chips. 


POWER2 Systems 


The two 500 series models shown in Figure 10.11 feature a POWER2 processor, a 32-Kbyte 
instruction cache, and a 256-Kbyte data cache. The rack-mounted model 990 has a higher 
clock rate and comes with a second Micro Channel bus that increases the number of available 
MCA slots to 15. 

Figure 10.12 illustrates a complete POWER2 RS/6000 system. The 3-chip processor 
consists of the new ICU2, FXU2, and FPU2 chips and can execute up to four instructions 
per clock cycle. The four DCU2 chips (collectively called the Data Cache Unit or DCU) 
implement a 256-Kbyte data cache and an 8-word (32-byte) memory interface. The capacity 
of most other buses has been significantly increased relative to РОУУЕКІ. 
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FIGURE 10.11 Some POWER2 RS/6000 models. MCA is Micro Channel. 
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The system-level data buses include: 


1. An eight-word wide bus (256 data bits) between main memory and the DCU (which 
contains the data cache memory). 


2. А four-word wide bus between the DCU and the instruction cache. 
3. А two-word wide System I/O bus (SIO). 


4. A one-word wide processor bus (P-bus) that is used for requesting cache line transfers 
and direct I/O operations from the processor. 


The new SCU2 chip combines the functions of the POWERI SCU and IOU chips. There- 
fore, the SCU2 chip manages all the traffic among the units connected by the above buses; 
it is the master for both the SIO and main memory buses; it implements the Micro Channel 
interface and buffers data in transit between an input/output device and memory. 


10.5 RS/6000 Main Memory 


Memory Components 


The main memory of virtually every computer system being built today is constructed of 
DRAM (dynamic random-access memory) chips. DRAMs are designed to maximize the 
density of stored bits. The high storage density is achieved by storing each bit with a single 
transistor. 

Because of the way it is stored, however, information in a DRAM is lost after some time, 
typically milliseconds. Hence the need to refresh the memory, or periodically read each bit 
and write it back. 

Reads are destructive in a DRAM. That is, reading a bit removes it from its memory cell. 
Therefore, a read must be followed by a write in which the information just read is written 
back into memory. The memory cannot be accessed again until the write is finished. Hence, 
two important parameters for characterizing a DRAM are the access time, the time it takes to 
do a read, and the cycle time, the time before it can be accessed again. 

Memory cells in a DRAM areorganized in atwo-dimensional matrix of rows and columns. 
A row is addressed with the upper half of the address (row address). The lower half is the 
column address. The row and column addresses are transferred into a DRAM in separate clock 
cycles using the same address lines. This multiplexing is done to cut the number of address 
pins into half. Fewer pins means smaller and less expensive packaging. 

When a read is performed, the entire row is brought into a buffer; the column address 
is then used to select the proper column from the buffer. In some DRAMs, as long as the 
row address does not change, incrementing the column address causes references to be made 
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to adjacent storage elements held in the buffer. This is called page mode access. Because 
successive accesses come from the row buffer, accessing a DRAM in page mode is fast. 

SRAMs (static random-access memory) use multiple transistors per memory cell. They 
do not have to be refreshed, reads are nondestructive, and address pins are not multiplexed. 
Also, SRAMs are significantly faster than DRAMs but the cost per bit is also significantly 
higher. Their use, at least in PCs and workstations, is mainly for cache memories. 


RS/6000 Memory Board 


The DRAM chips are mounted on SIMMs (Single In-line Memory Modules), which offer a 
particularly dense way to package memory chips. As shown in Figure 10.13, a memory card 
consists of eight SIMMs, two data multiplexer chips, and a control chip. The control chip 
provides the control signals and takes care of the row/column addressing. The function of the 
data multiplexer chips is to make the connection between the selected DRAM data lines and 
the memory bus. 

The interface of a memory card consists of two 40-bit buses and control lines. The 40-bit 
word includes 32 bits of data, 7 bits of error correction and detection code, and | spare bit. 
Hence, 20% of the memory capacity is dedicated to error handling. 

The organization of the memory cards is identical, regardless of capacity: eight SIMMs 
and the three other chips as shown in Figure 10.13. Ten DRAMs per SIMM, as in the figure, 
with 1 Mbit DRAMs yield an 8 Mbyte memory card. Note that the capacity of the memory 
card is 10 Mbytes, of which 8 Mbytes are used for data and the rest to handle errors. 

With a fixed number of eight SIMMs per memory card, how does one vary the memory 
capacity? Obviously, by varying the capacity of the SIMMs. Standard SIMMs are available 
that contain more than 10 ОКАМ$ (the example shown in Figure 10.13), and the DRAMs 
themselves may have higher density (4 Mbit, for example). 


Bit scattering 


Each DRAM has a 4-bit data interface. As shown in Figure 10.14, each of these 4 bits is 
connected to a different word in the 4-word memory interface. DRAM DRO supplies the bit 
0 in each word, DR1 supplies bit 1, DR2 bit 2, and so on. Bits 0-31 are data, bits 32-38 аге 
the error checking and correction code, and bit 39 is the spare bit. 

Looking at it the other way around, every bit in a 40-bit word comes from a different 
DRAM. This bit scattering technique allows the memory to function despite the total failure 
of a single DRAM chip. The faulty DRAM provides a single erroneous bit in each word, 
which can be corrected by the error detection and correction logic. 

As shown in Figure 10.14, it takes two memory cards to support the full 160-bit memory 
interface. Hence, memory cards in model 560 and other high-end RS/6000 models always 
come in pairs. 
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FIGURE 10.13 Memory card with 10 DRAMs per SIMM. SIMM is Single In-line Memory Module. 


DR is DRAM. 
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FIGURE 10.15 Timing іп ап interleaved memory. Clock cycles are numbered 0-9. Dashed lines 
indicate delay. Solid lines show data on the memory bus. 


Memory Interleaving 


It takes multiple clock cycles to access a DRAM for read or write. For example, a read 
operation consists of the following steps. 


1. Set row address on address lines. 

2. Set column address on address lines. 
3. DRAM accesses the data internally. 
4. DRAM places data оп the bus. 


The read takes place in the last step. The delay involved in the first three steps occurs each 
time the memory is accessed. 

To provide higher memory bandwidth, that is, more data per cycle, memory is interleaved. 
The physical organization of a 4-way interleaved memory is shown in Figure 10.14. Each 
column of DRAMs supplies a full 160-bit quadword. By initiating the access of each DRAM 
column at consecutive clock cycles, one can get four consecutive quadwords returning from 
the memory after a certain delay. 

The timing diagram is shown in Figure 10.15. DRAM column 0 is accessed in clock cycle 
0, column І in clock cycle 1, and so on. After a delay of six clock cycles іп this example, 
column 0 places its data on the memory bus on clock cycle 6, column І in clock cycle 7, and 
so on. The result is that the delay of six clock cycles is incurred only once, and four transfers 
are performed afterwards. 

In POWERI, two memory cards operating in tandem provide four words, including error 
correction code and spare bits. In the instruction cache, the block size is 16 words. Hence, the 
4-way interleaved memory is designed to supply a full instruction cache block in four clock 
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cycles, after an initial delay of a few clock cycles. In the data cache, the block size is 32 
words. The initial memory access delay occurs once; then the 32-word block is transferred 
in eight clock cycles. In POWER2, four memory cards may be accessed simultaneously to 
supply eight words. The instruction cache and data cache blocks are twice as long (32 and 
64 words, respectively). As a result of doubling all the paths as well as the cache blocks, 
the access patterns for the instruction and data caches remain the same: D-1-1-1-1 for the 
instruction cache and D-1-1-1-1-1-1-1-1 for the data cache, where D is several delay clock 
cycles followed by a sequence of transfer clock cycles. 


Memory Configuration 


Physical memory is software configurable. That is, the address at which a memory module 
(called bank) is placed in the 32-bit physical address space is determined by software via a set 
of 16 memory configuration registers in the SCU. Each configuration register defines the size 
of the bank and its starting address. The 16 registers allow the system to be configured with a 
minimum of one bank and a maximum of 16. 


Error handling is performed а two levels: transfers between the DCU and the processor chips, 
namely the ICU, FXU, and FPU; and transfers between the DCU and memory. In the first 
type of transfer, which is between chips on the processor board, single-bit errors are detected 
using a parity bit associated with each byte. The second type of transfer involves DRAMs 
on separate memory cards and more elaborate error detection and correction logic that is the 
subject of the rest of this section. 

As we have seen, the memory interface consists of four 40-bit words. Each word has 
32 data bits, 7 check bits, and 1 spare bit. The 7 check bits allow single-bit error correction 
and double-bit error detection, using a modified Hamming code. This Error Checking and 
Correction (ECC) code is produced by the ECC code generator and appended to every 32-bit 
data word prior to its storage in memory (Figure 10.16). The ECC code generator is located 
on the DCU chips. 

In the otherdirection, when a word is read from memory, error detection logic on the DCU 
checks for errors and corrects single-bit errors. A parity generator adds 4 parity bits (one per 
byte) and the resulting 36-bit word is stored in a buffer. There are separate buffers on the DCU 
for the I-cache, D-cache, and System I/O (SIO). From the buffer, the 36-bit word is transferred 
to the I-cache, D-cache, or SIO bus. 

When a D-cache miss occurs, to minimize the miss processing time, the requested word 
is sent to the requester (FXU or FPU) on the same cycle as it arrives from memory. A special 
path bypassing the error detection and correction logic and the buffer is provided in the DCU 
for this purpose. This provision makes the miss processing time one clock cycle shorter. If 
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FIGURE 10.16 Error detection and correction. 


ап error is detected, a signal informs the requester that the data sent are invalid and must be 
discarded. Corrected data are sent in the following cycle, if the error is correctable. 

Two types of errors may corrupt the data in memory: soft errors and hard errors. Soft 
failures are caused by a temporary change in a bit and can be corrected by restoring the bit to 
its original value. A memory scrubbing mechanism performs the following sequence: 


1. Read word from memory to detect errors. 
2. Write the corrected word back to memory. 


3. Read again to check the corrected word. 


The last step is necessary to ensure that the faulty bit is not stuck. The scrubbing sequence 
is controlled by software through three registers that determine the starting address, ending 
address, and scrub rate. Scrubbing has low priority for memory access and can be preempted 
by processor or input/output memory requests. 
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FIGURE 10.17 Bit steering. The 40 bits in a word are numbered 0-39. Bit 39 is the location of the 
spare bit. BSCR is the Bit Steering Configuration Register. The BSCR of bank 0 is 
programmed to steer the spare bit of word A into position 7 of word A. For words 
B, C, and D, the spare bit is steered to itself (position 39), which is the default when 
no replacement is necessary. 


Memory scrubbing cannot correct hard errors, in which a bit is permanently stuck to 0 or 1. 
Bit steering logic inthe DCU can correct a hard error by replacing the faulty bit with the spare 
bit. The spare bit contained in a 40-bit word can be steered into the position of one of the 
remaining 39 bits. The steering information is the position of the faulty bit and is recorded in 
an 8-bit field (actually, 6 bits are sufficient) in a Bit Steering Configuration Register (BSCR). 
The 32-bit BSCR consists of four 8-bit fields; each field keeps track of the position of the 
faulty bit in one of the four 40-bit words in the 160-bit memory interface of a bank. 

There are 16 bit steering configuration registers, one per bank. If steering is done, then 
replacement of the bit in the specified position with the spare bit is done in the entire bank. In 
the example in Figure 10.17, the BSCR associated with bank 0 specifies that bit 7 in word A is 
replaced with the spare bit. As shown, the replacement is done in the entire bank whether bit 
7 is faulty or good. The bank shown in the figure spans two memory cards: one card supplies 
words A and B, and the second words C and D. 
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FIGURE 10.18 The path of a data transfer between a disk and main memory for a SOMHz 
RS/6000 model 560. 


10.6 RS/6000 Input/Output System 


The I/O unit (ТОП) is a separate chip in POWER] and part of the SCU chip in POWER2. The 
main function of the I/O Unit (ТОП) is to interface with the Micro Channel and SIO buses, 
and to provide buffering for data transfers. The chip also contains a serial link adapter (SLA), 
as well as a DMA controller to be used by simple I/O controllers not capable of driving the 
Micro Channel. The SLA can interface to optics cards which support fiber optic links. 


Overview 


As we discussed at the beginning of Chapter 5, secondary storage is a very important part of 
the memory hierarchy. Usually implemented as hard disk drives, secondary storage not only 
holds data and program files, it also provides backup storage for the virtual memory system. 

In the RS/6000, disk drives (and tape units that have similar bandwidths) are connected 
to the system through the industry standard Small Computer System Interface (SCSI) bus 
(Figure 10.18). The SCSI bus connects to a SCSI controller that plugs into the Micro 
Channel. The controller is a printed circuit card? whose physical dimensions conform to those 
required by the Micro Channel. It typically hosts a microprocessor with some local ROM (I/O 
program) and RAM (data and buffering). The controller interfaces to two buses, SCSI and 
Micro Channel, and implements both bus protocols. It also functions as a buffer for “speed 
matching”; in a transfer from disk to memory, for example, it accumulates into a buffer data 
transferred on the SCSI bus at a relatively low speed (4 Mbytes/second). When the data in 
the buffer reach a certain level (determined by I/O parameters that control the transfer), the 
controller arbitrates for access onto the Micro Channel and, once access is granted, sends the 
data in a burst (data streaming) across the Micro Channel. 

On the other end, the data reach the IOU on the CPU circuit board (“planar” in the IBM 
vernacular), where it is buffered again. The IOU supports 15 direct memory access (DMA) 


?Some RS/6000 models have an integrated SCSI controller on the main board. 
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channels and has a separate buffer for each channel. The unusual number 15 has a simple 
explanation: the IOU itself is the 16th DMA controller, available to those controllers that 
cannot gain control and drive the Micro Channel themselves. 

The concept of a channel in the I/O system is similar to that of a process in a multipro- 
gramming environment. There may be multiple processes on a single physical processor. A 
process may run on the processor for a while, then it will be swapped out. Its state is saved and 
it may be restarted again some time later. In a very similar way, multiple DMA channels may 
share a single physical Micro Channel bus. A device capable of driving the bus may access 
the bus through any one of the 15 DMA channels. Its status is maintained in a channel status 
register, and the data are temporarily held in the buffer associated with that channel. 

When sufficient data accumulate in the channel buffer (typically 64 bytes, the size of the 
buffer), it is transferred over the SIO bus to one final buffer in the DCU chips. The SIO bus is 
a 2-word (8-byte) bus operating at the processor clock rate; at 50 MHz its peak bandwidth is 
400 Mbytes/second. 

The sequence of buses from disk to memory shown in Figure 10.18 is actually a hierarchy 
of buses: those with relatively low bandwidth at the device end, and others with gradually 
increasing bandwidth as the main memory is approached. Using again the example in the 
figure, up to seven devices can connect through a single SCSI bus to a SCSI controller. 
Multiple controllers can plug into a Micro Channel bus, depending on the number of Micro 
Channel slots available in the specific RS/6000 model. Finally, a second Micro Channel bus 
is available in some RS/6000 models. 


1/0 Unit Ойу) 


The IOU performs the following important functions: 
Ш Buffers data transfers between the Micro Channel and SIO buses. 
№ Provides a DMA controller for DMA slaves. 


Ш Implements a Central Arbitration Control Point as required by the Micro Channel 
protocol. 


Another function that the IOU provides is translation of Micro Channel (MCA) addresses 
to main memory addresses? While this concept resembles virtual to real address translation, 
the two should not be confused. We emphasize that there are no virtual addresses in I/O 
transactions. Rather, an I/O address asserted on the 32-bit Micro Channel address bus is 
translated by the IOUto a main memory address. 


ЗІп addition to main memory there is also bus memory, which is memory contained in an I/O card. We ignore bus 
memory in this discussion. 
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FIGURE 10.19 A32-bit address driven by a master on the Micro Channel address bus is translated 
by the IOU, using TCW tables, to a physical memory address. 


Address translation provides a mechanism to map contiguous MCA addresses to noncon- 
tiguous physical pages scattered throughout the physical memory. This mechanism simplifies 
memory management; the page number in the 32-bit MCA address may be mapped to any 
physical page in main memory. 

To understand how address translation is performed, consider the following example. Four 
pages are to be transferred from disk to main memory. The operating system sets up a map 
that consists of four entries, each entry specifying a physical page number in memory as well 
as some control information. Each entry is called a Translation and Control Word (TCW). 
Returning to our example, the operating system then sets up four TCWs, each pointing to some 
physical memory page that was allocated for this I/O transfer. Thus, the I/O buffer consists of 
four pages, at noncontiguous memory locations in general (Figure 10.19). 

To be specific, assume once again that the I/O device is a SCSI disk (Figure 10.18), and 
the transfer to be performed is reading four contiguous pages from disk into main memory. 
The CPU begins the transfer by providing the size of the transfer, the disk address of the 
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first page, and the address of the I/O buffer. All this is done by running an I/O program that 
communicates these parameters to the SCSI controller and starts the transfer. From then on, 
the transfer is handled by the SCSI controller, which starts the disk and performs the transfer 
in the following steps: 


Ш Receives data from the disk on the SCSI bus. 
@ Buffers the data. When sufficient data arrive, it arbitrates for the Micro Channel. 


Ш When the Micro Channel is granted, it drives the address bus, as well as control signals, 
and provides the data on the data bus. The address is translated via the TCW table and 
tells the IOU where in main memory the data are going. 


Ш Foreach block transferred, the SCSI controller increments the address by the size of the 
block. 


When the transfer is complete, or an error occurs, the SCSI controller interrupts the CPU 
and provides status information. 

So far we have described input/output performed by a SCSI controller, or a bus master in 
general. A bus master is capable of driving the Micro Channel address bus, an essential step 
in the above list. How does a DMA slave perform input/output? As pointed out above, a DMA 
slave is not capable of driving the Micro Channel address bus. Again, the goal is to set up 
a potentially long I/O transfer, by providing its size and memory address, and then have the 
transfer run to completion without intervention of the CPU. 

ОМА slaves use tags to perform input/output. A tag contains the size of a transfer, its 
physical memory address (not translated by TCW tables), control information, and a field that 
may point to another tag (Figure 10.20). 

To perform a transfer via a DMA slave, the CPU sets up a chain of tags. Why a chain of 
tags and not a single tag? The reason, again, is to allow noncontiguous I/O buffers in main 
memory. Once the transfer is started, the IOU takes over and follows the linked list of tags. 
Each tag provides the size and memory address of the transfer. The DMA slave participates 
in the transfer but does not control it; a separate DMA controller drives the Micro Channel 
control lines. The data are buffered in the IOU. 


10.7 RS/6000 Clustered Multicomputers 


Multicomputer clusters provide a means for achieving scalable, cost-effective computing for 
many server applications. Although they cannot tackle some parallel processing tasks as 
well as a shared-memory multiprocessor, they are quite adequate for multithreaded service 
functions such as transaction processing, databases, and network file systems. For many 
problem domains, they are a suitable replacement for the traditional mainframes. 
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FIGURE 10.20 АРМА slave is not capable of driving Micro Channel addresses. The main memory 
address of the transfer, as well as its size, is provided by a linked list of tags. 


One way to build clusters is to simply use a network of workstations (Figure 10.21). 
Clusters of this type can be used to connect workstations that are required for personal use 
but sit idle for some periods of time, say, overnight. Loosely coupled clusters of this type are 
useful to take advantage of compute cycles that would otherwise go unused. When connected 
to file servers, these workstation-based servers can be used to provide service to large networks 
of users. 

Another type of cluster is built specifically for compute-intensive tasks. These are a little 
more experimental, but they provide an interesting example of the high computing horsepower 
that can be wrung out of workstation technology. Clusters of this type are at the top of the 
POWER/PowerPC computing hierarchy. 

The IBM 9076 SP-1 (Scalable Processor) is shown in Figure 10.22. The SP-1 is scalable 
from 8 to 64 processors, placed in one to four hardware frames. Each frame can hold from 8 to 
16 RS/6000 processors. The processors are high-end 62.5 MHz versions that can each provide 
up to 125 MFLOPS (Million Floating-Point Operations per Second). The largest system can 
provide as many as 8000 MFLOPS. 

Each processor node contains not only the RS/6000 processor, but 64 to 256 Mbytes 
of memory and one or two disk drives. In a maximum 64-processor system, there can be 
16 Gbytes of main memory. 

An attached workstation acts as a single point of control for system management, admin- 
istration, monitoring, and control. The workstation and file servers to support the SP-1 are 
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FIGURE 10.21 Acluster based on high-performance workstations. 


connected into the frames via an Ethernet LAN. All files must come from the external file 
servers, as the node disks are used only for paging. 

Unlike a shared-memory multiprocessor, each processor runs its own copy of the operating 
system. There is no mechanism for maintaining cache coherence between nodes, so processes 
can cooperate either by message passing, which seems to be the preferred method, or by using 
page faulting mechanisms to move pages of data from node to node. 

Figure 10.23 shows the detail of a frame. Each RS/6000 node has an adapter that allows 
it to communicate with a high-performance switching network. The switch nodes are four by 
fourcrossbars with bidirectional links. Switch nodes in different frames are cross-connected, 
so that a node can communicate within its own frame or with different frames with equal 
ease. Four of the switch connections are used to tie into the external LAN forcontrol and file 
service. 

Messages pass through the switching network in a packet-switched manner. That is, each 
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FIGURE 10.22 The ІВМ 9076 SP-1 Cluster system, based on RS/6000s. 
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FIGURE 10.23 Detail of an SP-1 frame. 


message contains routing information and works its way through the network independently 
of the others. 

Each port into the switching network is one byte wide and can provide up to 40 Mbytes/second 
of bandwidth. The time it takes for a message to pass from one node to another is less than a 
microsecond in hardware. But software overhead is between one and two orders of magnitude 
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higher, because passing a message requires that the operating system be called, in much the 
same way as an I/O request. 


10.8 Summary 


In this chapter, we have examined a range of system organizations using both POWER and 
PowerPC implementations. We considered PC-class systems composed of PowerPC 601s. 
The high-end versions of these systems use a hierarchy of I/O buses. These buses and their 
structure very much define the system characteristics (at least from a hardware perspective). 

Multiprocessor server-class systems were studied at a high level in Chapter 8 where we 
discussed cache coherence and process synchronization. In this chapter, we looked at the 
low-level bus design used in the PowerPC 601. This bus is typical of the new processor buses, 
and it will likely be used in PowerPC systems beyond the 601. 

The RS/6000 family of workstations has been available for several years, providing a good 
vehicle for us to look at memory systems and high-performance I/O systems. 

We then illustrated the top of the computing “food chain” by highlighting the IBM 9076 
SP-1, a system capable of 8000 MFLOPS with up to 16 Gbytes of memory. The SP-1, while 
somewhat experimental, may very well be a hint of the type of system that will eventually 
replace the traditional mainframe systems in centralized computing environments. 


Hardell et al. [32] describe the DCU and its memory interface as well as error detection and 
correction. Nicholson et al. [64] discuss the RS/6000 Input/Output organization with focus on 
the IOU. 

There is a wealth of information on the Micro Channel. Besides the IBM manual [43] 
and the architecture specification [59], a full issue of the [BM Personal Systems Technical 
Journal [45] is dedicated to it. See also Figueroa [22] for some timing diagrams and a local 
arbiter implementation. EISA and Micro Channel have been the target of many comparisons; 
see Marshall [57] for a recent one, including a discussion on bus fundamentals. The SCSI 
specification is available from ANSI [5]. 


POWERPC 601 AND 


ALPHA 21064: 


A TALE OF TWO RISCS 


At this point many RISC purists will undoubtedly claim that this is not a RISC design.... 
This second-generation RISC design, representing a reasonable melding of RISC and CISC 
concepts, is likely to be the direction for many future RISC designs. 


P. Hester, RISC System/6000 Hardware Background and Philosophies 


We reapplied the principles of RISC to processor design to get maximum clock speed. 


К. Sites, RISC Enters a New Generation—An insider's look at the development of DEC’s 
Alpha CPU 


11.1 Introduction 
POWERI, POWER2, and PowerPC 601 are excellent examples of high-performance imple- 


mentations that are tuned to an architecture. The fit is so good it's tempting to conclude 
this is the way RISC processors are "supposed" to be done. To provide a contrasting, but 
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Ге Alpha 


Basic architecture load/store load/store 
Instruction length 32-bit 32-bit 
Byte/halfword load&store 

Condition codes 

Conditional moves 

Integer registers 

Integer register size 


Floating-point registers 
Floating-register size 
Floating-point format 


32-bit, 64-bit 32-bit, 64-bit 
Virtual address 52-80 bit 43--64 bit 
32/64 Mode bit yes no 
Segmentation yes no 
Page size 4 Kbytes implementation specific 


FIGURE 11.1 Summary of architectural characteristics. 


equally valid, way of building RISC processors, we conclude the book with a discussion of 
an alternative RISC architecture and implementation. We compare the single-chip PowerPC 
601 with the DEC Alpha architecture and its single-chip implementation, the 21064. 

As we have seen, the PowerPC is focused on powerful instructions and a great deal of 
flexibility in the order in which instructions are processed. The Alpha 21064 depends on a 
very fast clock, with simple instructions and a more rigid implementation structure. Both 
PowerPC and Alpha are load/store architectures with 32-bit fixed-length instructions. They 
each have 32 integer and 32 floating-point registers. But there is little in common beyond 
these basic properties (Figure 1 1.1). 

It is often more natural to begin the discussion of a processor with its architecture, then 
proceed to the way it is implemented; we've followed that order so far in this book. However, 
for our comparison in this chapter, we do the opposite. We first describe the major features 
of the Alpha 21064 implementation; then, we will be able to discuss the rationale for the 
architectural features and differences between it and the PowerPC 601. 

To remain consistent with the rest of the book we use the same notation as in Figure 2.2. 
We label bits beginning with 0 at the most significant bit in the left-to-right direction as defined 
in PowerPC (and unlike Alpha). The reader should also be aware that our assembly language 
and pipeline naming differ from those used in DEC documentation. We use an assembly 
language similar to the one we have been using thus far for the IBM processors and label 
pipeline stages in a similar manner. 
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PowerPC 601 — | Alpha 21064 


Technology 0.6-micron CMOS | 0.75-micron CMOS 
Levels of metal 4 3 
Die size 1.09 cm square 2.33 cm square 


Transistor count 2.8 million 1.68 million 

Total cache (instructions + data) | 32 Kbyte 16 Kbyte 

Package 304-pin QFP 431-pin PGA 

Clock frequency 50 MHz, initially 150 to 200 MHz 
Power dissipation 9 watts @ 50 MHz | 30 watts @ 200 MHz 


FIGURE 11.2 Summary of implementation characteristics. 


11.2 Implementation Overview 


Figure 11.2 compares the PowerPC 601 and Alpha 21064 chips. The 601 has a relatively small 
die size due to ІВМ” aggressive 0.6-micron CMOS technology with four levels of metal (a 
fifth metal layer is used for local interconnect). The 601 has a unified 32 Kbyte cache. The 
21064 has split data and instruction caches, 8 Kbytes each. The 2:1 ratio in the cache sizes 
accounts to a large extent for the substantial difference in the transistor count. 

Two striking differences appear in clock cycle and power dissipation. The Alpha is much 
faster but also runs much hotter. That a fast clock leads to more power is unsurprising: it 
is a well-known property of CMOS circuits. However, speed adds another variable to be 
considered in the fast clock versus complex pipe stages trade-off we discuss in this chapter. 
Even if a fast clock “wins” in performance, its higher power could lose applications, for 
example in portable personal computers. 


21064 Pipelines 


Figure 11.3 illustrates the 21064 pipeline complex. It is composed of three parallel pipelines: 
a fixed-point pipe, a floating-point pipe, and a load/store pipe. The pipelines are relatively 
deep, and the integer and load/store pipes are the same length. We describe the integer and 
load/store pipelines together. 


1. F, instruction Fetch: the instruction cache is accessed and two instructions are fetched. 


2. S, Swap: Two instructions are inspected to see if they require the integer or floating-point 
pipelines. The instructions are directed to the correct pipeline, sometimes swapping 
their positions. Branch instructions are predicted in this stage. 
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FIGURE 11.3 The 21064 pipeline complex. Only a small subset of the bypasses is shown. 


3. D, Decode: Instructions are decoded in preparation for instruction issue—the opcode is 
inspected to determine the register and resource requirements of the instruction. Unlike 
in the IBM processors, registers are not read during the decode stage. 


4. І, Issue: Instructions are issued and operands are read from the registers. Issue consists 
of checking register and resource dependences to determine if the instruction should 
begin execution or if it should be held back. After they have passed the issue stage, 
instructions are no longer blocked in the pipelines; they flow through to completion. 


B. А, ALU stage 1: Integer adds, logicals, and short-length shifts areexecuted. Their results 
can be immediately bypassed back, so these appear to be single-cycle instructions. 
Longer-length shifts are initiated in this stage. Loads and stores do their effective 
address add in this stage. 


6. B, ALU stage 2: Longer-length shifts complete in this stage; their results are bypassed 
back to ALU 1, so these are two-cycle instructions. For loads and stores, the data cache 
tags are read. Loads also read cache data. 
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7. W, Write stage: results are written into the register file. Cache hit/miss is determined. 
Store instructions that hit have their data stored in a buffer. The buffer contents will be 
written into the cache during a following cycle when there is no load. 


The 21064 integer pipeline relies on a large number of bypasses for high performance. 
These are important in a deep pipeline to reduce apparent latencies. Figure 11.3 shows a few 
of the bypasses; there are a total of 38 separate bypass paths. 

Referring again to Figure 11.3, floating-point instructions pass through F, S, D, and I stages 
just like the integer instructions. There are, then, five stages where floating-point multiply and 
add instructions are performed (stages F through K).! The floating-point divide takes 31 or 61 
cycles, depending on single or double precision. 


Simultaneous dispatch rules are an important defining feature of superscalar architecture 
implementation. At this point we compare the dispatch rules of the PowerPC 601 and the 
Alpha 21064. 

The dispatch rules in the 601 are quite simple. The architecture has three units, Integer (or 
Fixed-Point), Floating-Point, and Branch, and three instructions may issue simultaneously as 
long as each goes to a different unit. Integer operate instructions and all loads and stores go to 
the same pipeline (FXU), and only one instruction of this category may issue per clock cycle. 

In the 21064, dispatch (in the 601-sense) occurs in the S pipeline stage. Instructions issue 
two stages later. In the 21064, issue significantly affects dispatch because instructions must 
issue in their original program order, and dispatch (i.e., the swap stage) helps to enforce this 
order. А pair of instructions belonging to the same aligned doubleword (quadword іп DEC 
parlance) can simultaneously issue. Consecutive instructions in different doublewords may 
not dual-issue, and if two instructions in the same doubleword cannot simultaneously issue, 
the first in program sequence must issue first. 

The 21064 implements separate integer and load/store pipelines, and several combinations 
of these instructions may be dual-issued (with the exception of integer operate / floating 
store, and floating operate / integer store)? The separate load/store unit requires an extra set 
of ports to both the integer and floating register files. The load/store ports are shared with 
the Branch Unit, which must have access to all the registers because the Alpha architecture 
has no condition codes and branches may depend on any integer or floating register. As a 
consequence, branches may not be simultaneously issued with any load or store instruction. 


l! There are two pipeline stages labeled Е: instruction Fetch, and Floating-point stage 1. In both cases, Е provides 
the easiest way to remember the pipeline stage, and the stages are so far apart that this shouldn't lead to any confusion 
in our diagrams. 

"This exception is due to a conflict in instruction paths, not shown in Figure 11.3. 
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Integer | Floating | 
Load | Store | Operate | Load 


Integer load 
Integer store 
Integer operate 
Floating load 
Floating store 
Floating operate 
Branch 


(a) PowerPC 601. Three mutually compatible (marked with x) instructions may issue simul- 
taneously. 
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Integer load 

Integer store 

Integer operate 

Floating load 

Floating store 

Floating operate|| x x 
Integer branch 

Floating branch 


(b) Alpha 21064. Two compatible (marked with x) instructions may issue simultaneously. 


Integer branches depend on an integer register, floating branches depend on a floating 
register. 


FIGURE 11.4 Instruction Dispatch Rules. 


Figure 11.4 summarizes the dispatch rules for both processors. In the PowerPC 601 table, 
two instructions may simultaneously issue if there is an X in the corresponding row/column 
of the table. For three instructions, all three pairs must have Xs. In the 21064 table, two 
instructions may simultaneously issue if there is an X in the table entry. 

The ability of the 21064 to dual-issue a load and an integer operate instruction is a definite 
strength with respect to the 601. Many applications (not to mention the operating system) 
use very little floating point; the 21064 can still execute these codes with high efficiency. 
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Integer registers Floating registers 


Read ports | Write ports | Read ports | Write ports 


PowerPC 601 3 
Alpha 21064 4 


FIGURE 11.5 Register file ports. 


For non-floating-point applications, the Floating-Point Unit of the 601 sits idle while integer 
instructions dispatch at the rate of only one per clock cycle. 


Quite different considerations in the two implementations led to register files that have almost 
the same number of ports (Figure 11.5). One write and two read ports are required to pipeline 
operate instructions. The 21064 provides an additional pair of read/write ports for load/store 
unit data. Branches share the load/store register ports, which brings the count up to 3R/2W 
for both integer and floating register files. One additional integer read port is needed to get 
the address value for stores, and it is also used for load addresses. The ability to do an integer 
store in parallel with an integer operate costs an extra integer read port. However, by not 
allowing a register plus register addressing mode, a register read port is saved. 

Looking at the 601, beginning again with one write and two read ports for operate in- 
structions, an additional integer read port is provided for single-cycle processing of store with 
index instructions, which read three registers (two for the effective address, one for the result). 
The extra integer write port allows theresult of an operate instruction and data returned from 
the cache to be written in the same clock cycle. The same consideration accounts for two 
write ports in the floating register file. The three floating-point read ports are needed by the 
combined floating multiply-add instruction. 


Yet another interesting contrast between the two implementations is the way the caches are 
implemented. Figure 11.6 shows the flow through the two data caches. 

The 21064 uses separate instruction and data caches; the data cache is shown in Fig- 
ure 11.6(a). These are small (8 Kbyte) direct-mapped data caches designed for very fast 
access times. The address add consumes one clock cycle. During the next clock cycle, the 
cache data and tag are simultaneously read; this is easily done with a direct-mapped cache 
where only one tag must be read, and the data, if present, can only be in one place. Simul- 
taneously, the TLB is accessed. During the next clock cycle, the TLB address translation 
completes and the tag is compared with the upper address bits. A cache hit or miss is deter- 
mined about halfway through this clock cycle. The data are always delivered to the registers 
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Latch Latch Latch 


Data read 
8 Kbytes 


Address Directory Hit 8 bytes 
add lookup check 


TLB lookup 


(a) Alpha 21064 cache access path. 
Latch Latch 


Directory 


lookup Data 
read 
Address 32 bytes pond 1 to 8 bytes 
age 32 Kbytes 
unified 


TLB lookup 


(b) PowerPC 601 cache access path. 


FIGURE 11.6 The PowerPC 601 and Alpha 21064 cache access paths. 
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as an aligned 8-byte doubleword. Any alignment, byte selecting, etc. must be done with 
separate instructions. 

In the PowerPC 601, the unified data/instruction cache is much larger, 32 Kbytes, and 
is 8-way set associative, so it can be expected to have a higher hit rate than the 21064. In 
Figure 11.6(b) we can clearly see how much more “work” the 601 does in a clock cycle 
compared with the 21064. It does an address add and the cache directory/TLB lookup in 
the same cycle (refer back to Figure 8.15). Then, during the next cycle, it accesses the 
32-byte-wide data memory. During the same cycle, it selects and aligns the data field. 

The 601 gets more done in fewer stages, but the 21064 has a clock cycle about a third 
to a fourth that of the 601’s. When measured in nanoseconds, the two clock cycles in 
Figure 11.6(b) take much longer than the three cycles in Figure 1 1.6(a). To summarize, the 
601 gains performance by having a larger cache, having a higher associativity, and doing data 
alignment automatically in hardware. The 21064 gains performance by having a very fast 
clock. 


Figure 11.7 shows the same example that we used earlier for the POWERI (Figure 3.6) and 
PowerPC 601 (Figure 8.8). Figure 11.8 is the Alpha pipeline flow for the example loop. 

Just from looking at the "big picture," in-order issue and dual issue only for aligned 
instruction pairs are quite evident. The relatively long six-clock-period floating-point latency 
is also evident. We see that after the I stage, instructions never block. 

Starting with the first two instructions, which cannot dual-issue because both are loads, we 
see the role the swap stage plays in ordering instructions for issue. The second instruction is 
held a cycle while the first moves ahead. The first dual issue occursforthe first айда mult pair. 
Because the mult is the first instruction in the doubleword, the айда must wait, even though 
the addq has no dependences holding it back. The sequence of dependent floating-point 
instructions paces instruction issue for most of the loop. Note that the floating store issues in 
anticipation of the floating-point result. It waits only four, not six, clock periods for the result, 
so that it reaches its write stage just in time to have the floating-point result bypassed to it. 

Following the predicted branch at the end of the loop there is a bubble. Because other 
instructions in the pipeline are blocked, however, the bubble is “squashed” by the time the 146 
following the branch is ready to issue. 

Overall, the loop takes 16 clock periods per iteration in steady state. (The first 1dt passes 
through I at time 4, and during the second iteration it issues at time 20.) In comparison, the 
PowerPC 601 (Figure 8.8)? takes only six clock periods, and POWERI (Figure 3.6) takes even 


3As before, we are using single-precision timing for the 601. 
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double x[512], у[512]; 


for (k = 0; k < 512; k++) 
x(k] = (гжх[К] + ї*у[К]); 


(а) С code. 


# rl points to x 
# r2 points to y 
# гб points to the end y 
# fp2 contains t 
# fp4 contains г 
# r5 contains the constant 1 
LOOP: ldt fp3=y(r2,0) # load floating double 
Idt fpl 2x(rl,0) # load floating double 
mult fp3=fp3,fp2 # floating multiply double (жу 


addq г2-г2,8 # bump y pointer 
mult fpl=fpl,fp4 # floating multiply double, гжх 
subq г4=г2,г6 # subtract y end from current pointer 


addt fpl=fp3,fpl # floating add double, r+x+t+z 
stt x(rl,0)=fpl # store floating double to x(k) 
айда rl =rl,8 # bump x pointer 

bne — r4LOOP # branch on r4 пе 0 


(b) Assembly code. 


FIGURE 11.7 Alpha 21064 pipelined processing example. 


fewer: four clock periods. But, don't forget, the 21064 is running its clock three to four times 
faster. 

The floating-point latencies are a major performance problem for the 21064 when it 
executes this type of code. Also, because of in-order issue, the loops don't "telescope" together 
like these in the 601— there is very little overlap among consecutive loop iterations. Figure 11.9 
illustrates the telescoping phenomenon. In the figure, each parallelogram illustrates the general 
shape of the pipeline flow for a single loop iteration. In an in-order issue processor like 
the 21064, there is little overlap between loop iterations, and branch prediction is a major 
contributor to the small amount of overlap that occurs. 

In an implementation like the PowerPC 601, however, the out-of-order dispatch, along 
with multiple buffers placed at key points, allows the loop iterations to be compressed, like a 
folding telescope. Furthermore, with a branch processor as in the 601, branch prediction is 
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FIGURE 11.8 21064 pipeline flow for loop example. 


not needed to achieve this effect. The RS/6000, with register renaming, deeper buffers, and 
more bypass paths, achieves even more telescoping than the 601. 

Software pipelining or loop unrolling (see Section 1.5 ) are likely to provide much better 
performance fora deeply pipelined implementation like the 21064. The DEC compilers unroll 
loops. Figure 11.10 shows the unrolled version of the same loop. The example loop is unrolled 
four times. To illustrate relative timing, the clock period at which instructions pass through 
the I stage is shown in the right-hand column. Now, in steady state, four iterations take 23 
clock periods, or about 6 clock periods per iteration, more than three times better than the 
rolled version. Also, the performance advantage of dual issue is now much more evident than 
with the rolled version. 

Loop unrolling also improves the performance of the 601, as shown in Figure 11.11 (loop 
from Figure 8.7 unrolled four times). In the 601, after dispatching (which corresponds to 
issuing in Alpha) instructions may be held in a buffer or in the decode stage if the pipeline 
is blocked. Hence, we show FXU and FPU decode time, and BU execute time (which is the 
same cycle in which a branch is decoded). 

We assume, as before, that the loop body is aligned in the cache sector. Eight instructions 
are fetched, and instruction fetching can continue to keep the instruction buffer full until time 
2; after that, the cache is busy with load instructions. The instruction queue becomes empty 
and the pipeline is starved for instructions, but these cannot be fetched until time 9, when the 


‘This simplified timing notation is a by-product of in-order issue and no instruction blocking after the issue stage. 
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time 


iteration | 


Iteration 2 


Iteration 3 


(a) General pipeline flow with a 21064-like implementation. 


Iteration 3 


(b) ‘‘Telescoped’’ pipeline flow with a PowerPC-like implemenation. 


FIGURE 11.9 Comparison of loop overlap in 21064-like and PowerPC 601-like implementations. 
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LOOP: Іш 
Idt 
Idt 
Idt 
mult 
Idt 
mult 
Idt 
mult 
Idt 
mult 
Idt 
mult 
addq 
mult 
subq 
mult 
mult 
addt 
addt 
addt 
stt 
addt 
stt 
stt 
stt 
addq 
bne 

LOOP: 1а 


fp3 = y(r2,0) 
Ірі = x(r1,0) 
fp7 = y(r2,8) 
fp5 = x(r1,8) 
fp3 = fp3,fp2 
Ёр11 -у(г2,16) 
fpl = fp! ,fp4 
fp9 = x(r1,16) 
fp7 =fp7,fp2 
fpl5 = у(г2,24) 
fp5 = fp5,fp4 
fp13 = х(г1,24) 
Ёр11 = fpl 1,fp2 
r2 = r2,32 

fp9 = fp9,fp4 
r4 -г2,г6 

fpl5 = fp15,fp2 
fp13 = fpl 3,fp4 
fpl = fp3,fpl 
fp5 = fp7,fp5 
fp9 = fp11,fp9 
x(r1,0) = fpl 
fp13= fp15,fp13 
x(r1,8) = fp5 
x(r1,16) = fp9 
х(г1,24)- fp13 
rl -г1,32 
r4,LOOP 

fp3 = у(г2,0) 


# load y[k] 

# load х[К] 

# load y[k+1] 
# load х[К+1] 
# tey(k] 

# load y[k+2] 
# гжх[К] 

# load х[к+2] 
# txy[k+1] 

# load y[k+3] 
# гжх[К+1] 

# load х[К+3] 
# txy[k+2] 

# bump y pointer 
#гжх[К+2] 


# remaining у size 


# tey[k+3] 
# гжх[К+3] 
#т*х[К]+ї*у[К] 


#т*®х[К+1]+*у[К+1] 
#т*®х[К+2]+*у[К+2] 


# store x[k] 


8 гжх[К+3]-+ку[К+3] 


# store х[К+1] 

# store x[k+2] 

# store x[k+3] 

# bump x pointer 
# next loop 

# next iteration 


FIGURE 11.10 Example loop, unrolled for the Alpha 21064. 
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LOOP: Ifs fp0 = у(г3,2052) 
15 #р4 = y(r3,2056) 
lfs Ерб = y(r3,2060) 
fmuls fp0 = fp0,fpl 
Ifs fp8 = y(r3,2064) 
fmuls fp4zfp4/fpl 
Ifs fp2 = x(r3,4) 
fmuls fp6=fp6,fpl 
lfs fp5 = x(r3,8) 
fmuls #р8 = fp8,fpl 
Ifs fp7 = x(r3,12) 
fmadds fpO = fp0,fp2,fp3 
Ifs fp9 = x(r3,16) 
fmadds fp4 = fp4,fp5,fp3 
fmadds fp6 =fp6,fp7,fp3 
fmadds fp8 = fp8,fp9,f p3 
stfs x(r3+4) = Ғр0 
stfs x(r3+8) = fp4 
stfs x(r3+12) = fp6 


POWERPC 601 


# CTR = 128 (loop count/4) 


# load y[k] 

# load y[k*1] 

# load у[К+2] 

# t«y[k] 

# load у[к+3] 

8 tey[k+1] 

# load x[k] 

# t«y[k*2] 

# load х[К+1] 

# txy[k+3] 

# load х[К+2] 

# r*x[k] + t«y[k] 

# load х[к+3] 

8 гжх[К+1] + tey[k+1] 
# гжх[К+2] + tey[k+2] 
8 гжх[К+3] + 1жу[к+3] 
# store x[k] 

# store Х[К+1] 

# store х[К+2] 


stfsu — x(r3=r3+16) = fp8 # store х[К+3] 


be LOOP,CTR#0 
LOOP: 15 


# dec CTR, branch if CTR #0 
Еро = y(r3,2052) # load у[к) 


Instr. 


time 


оЭэооООМММООСОСОСОСОСОСОСССО 


1 
2 
3 


time 


AND ALPHA 21064 


FXU FPU BU 
fetch decode decode exec. 


time time 


15 


FIGURE 11.11 Example loop, unrolled for the PowerPC 601. FXU instructions are dispatched and 
decoded in the same clock cycle. 


cache finally becomes available. At this time the six remaining instructions of the cache sector 
are fetched (the first two were fetched at time 2). 
The unrolled loop (four iterations) takes 20 clock cycles, which corresponds to 5 clock 
cycles per loop iteration (versus 6 clock cycles in the rolled version). The same unrolled loop? 
would take only 12 clock cycles (3 clock cycles per loop iteration) on РОУУЕКІ, primarily 
because the split cache allows instruction fetching to proceed regardless of data references. 


5 Actually, unrolling it twice would be sufficient. 
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11.3 Architecture Comparison 


Now we are ready to discuss the architectural differences of the PowerPC and Alpha. The 
discussion will focus on the “fit” between architecture and implementation. 


There are significant differences in the way the two architectures handle branches. Figure 11.12 
compares the format of conditional and unconditional branches. We discuss below other branch 
instructions whose format is not shown in the figure. 

PowerPC implements branches with a special set of registers designed for that purpose. 
Conditional branches may test fields in the Condition Code Register and the contents of a 
special register, the Count Register. A single branch instruction may implement a loop- 
closing branch whose outcome depends on both the Count Register and a Condition Code 
value. Comparison instructions set fields of the Condition Code Register explicitly and most 
arithmetic and logical instructions may optionally set a condition field by using the record bit. 

In Alpha, conditional branches test a general purpose register relative to zero or whether 
the register contents аге odd or even. Thus, results of other instructions can be tested as long 
as they are tested against zero (or odd/even). Comparison instructions leave their result in a 
general purpose register. 

Certain control transfer instructions save the updated program counter to be used as a 
subroutine return address. These are special jump instructions in Alpha that save the return 
address in a general purpose register. In PowerPC, this is done in any branch by setting the 
Link (LK) bit to one, and saving the return address in the Link Register. 

The Alpha also implements a set of conditional move instructions that move a value from 
one register to another, but only if a condition, similar to the branch condition, is satisfied. 
These conditional moves allow branches to be eliminated in many simple conditional code 
sequences. An example is shown in Figure 11.13. A simple if-then-else sequence is given in 
Figure 11.13(a). A conventional code sequence appears in Figure 1 1.13(b); the timing shown 
is for the best case path, assuming a correct prediction. Figure 11.13(c) uses a conditional 
move. While the load is being done, both shifts can be done (essentially) for free. The shift 
4 is tentatively placed in register r3 to be stored to memory. If the test of a is true, then the 
conditional move to c replaces the value in r3 with the shift 2 results. The total time is not 
only shorter than the branch implementation (even in the best case), but it does not depend on 
branch prediction. 


The odd/even tests allows for compilers that use the low-order bit to denote “true” or "false" logical values. 
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0 6 11 16 30 31 
PowerPC [_OPCD | BO | BI ] BD АА 


0 11 31 


6 
Apha | OFCD ] RA |]  — o o BD | 


PC+BD||00 ifAA-0 


PowerPC Target address - ( BD||00 if AA =1 


Alpha Target address = PC + BD||00 
(a 


МУ 


Conditional branches. Word addresses аге concatenated with 00 to form byte addresses. 
BD is the branch displacement and is signextended. PowerPC instruction fields have been 
defined in Chapter 7. In Alpha, RA designates the register tested to determine the branch 
outcome. 


0 6 
PowerPC | OPCD 
11 


0 6 31 
Ара [020 ] RA | — — —BD — — — — 


[f PC«LIJOO ifAA=0 
PowerPC Target address - { 100 if AA =1 


Alpha Target address = PC + BD||00 


(b) Unconditional branches. Word addresses are concatenated with 00 to form byte addresses. 
BD is the branch displacement and LI is a longer displacement (long immediate), both 
are sign extended. PowerPC instruction fields have been defined in Chapter 2. In Alpha, 
the updated program counter is written into register RA to be used as the return address if 
this is a subroutine call. 


FIGURE 11.12 Branch instructions. 
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(a) C code. 
Issue time 
# initially, assume 
#г1 contains b, 
#17 points to a, 
# r8 points to c. 
141 r2 = а(г7,0) # load а from memory 0 
стред г5 = г2,1 # test a 3 
beq rSSHFT2 # branch if a==1 4 
# assume taken 
sll r3 =г1,4 # shift b << 4 
br STORE # branch uncond 
5НЕТ2: sll г4-г1,2 # shift b << 2 
STORE: stl ІЗ = с(г8,0) # store c 6 
(b) Assembly code with conditional branch. 
Issue time 
# initially, assume 
#rl contains b, 
# r7 points to a, 
# r8 points to c. 
191 г2 = а(г7,0)  stload a from memory 0 
sll r3 =r1,4 # shift b << 4 1 
sll r4=rl,2 # shift b << 2 2 
стред г5 =г2,1 # testa 3 
cmov r3 = г4,г5 # conditional move to с 4 
stl ІЗ = с(г8,0) #storec 4 


if (а== 1) с= << 2; 
else c =b << 4; 


(с) Assembly code with conditional move. 


FIGURE 11.13 Alpha 21064 conditional move example. 
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In general, branch target addresses are determined in the following ways: 


ЮЕ Adding a displacement to the program counter (PC relative). This mode is found in 
both architectures. 


Ш Absolute. Available only in PowerPC, where the displacement is interpreted as an 
absolute address if the Absolute Address (AA) bit is set to one. 


Ш Register indirect. This mode is available in instructions not shown in Figure 11.12. 
These are the XL-form conditional branches in PowerPC (see Figure 2.16) and jump 
instructions in Alpha. The registers used for the branch target address are general 
purpose registers in Alpha and two special registers (Count Register and Link Register) 
in PowerPC. 


Both processors predict branches in an effort to reduce pipeline bubbles. The PowerPC 601 
uses a static branch prediction made by the compiler. Also, as a hedge against a wrong 
prediction, the 601 saves (for a while) the contents of the instruction buffer following a 
branch-taken prediction; these instructions on the not-taken path are available immediately if 
a misprediction is detected. The instruction buffer contents are kept until instructions from 
the taken path are delivered from memory. 

The Alpha 21064 implements dynamic branch prediction with a 2048 entry table; one entry 
is associated with each instruction in the instruction cache. The prediction table is updated 
as a program runs, containing the outcome of the most recent execution of each branch. This 
predictor is based on the observation that most branches are decided the same way as on their 
previous execution. This observation is especially true for loop-closing branches. 

This type of prediction does not always work well for subroutine returns, however. A 
subroutine may be called from a number of places, so the return jump is not necessarily the 
same on two consecutive executions. Alpha takes this into account by having special hardware 
for predicting the target address for return-from-subroutine jumps. The compiler places the 
lower 16 bits of the return address in a special field of the jump-to-subroutine instruction. 
When this instruction is executed, the return address is pushed on a four-entry prediction 
stack, so return addresses can be held for subroutines nested four deep. The stack is popped 
prior to returning from the subroutine and the return address is used to prefetch instructions 
from the cache. 


We are now ready to step through the pipeline flow for 21064 conditional branches (Fig- 
ure 11.14). 
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(a) Instruction flow for correct branch prediction. 
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(b) Instruction flow for incorrect branch prediction. 


FIGURE 11.14 Timing for conditional branches in the Alpha 21064. X means instruction is flushed 
as a result of branch misprediction. 


Figure 11.14(a) is one (of several) cases where the branch prediction is correct; Fig- 
ure 11.14(b) is a case where the prediction is wrong. The swap stage of the pipeline examines 
instructions in pairs. After the branch instruction is detected and predicted, it takes one clock 
cycle to compute the target address and begin fetching, which may lead to a one-cycle bubble 
in the pipeline. The pipeline is designed to allow “squashing” of this bubble. That is, if 
the instruction ahead of the bubble blocks, and the instruction behind proceeds, the bubble is 
“squashed” between the two and is eliminated. In some cases, when there is a simultaneous 
dispatch conflict, as in Figure 11.14(a), the instruction preceding the branch must be split from 
it anyway. In this case, the branch instruction waits a cycle and naturally fills in the bubble 
(in effect, the branch fills its own bubble!). In other cases, if the pipeline stalls ahead of the 
branch, the bubble can be squashed by having an instruction behind the branch move up in the 
pipe (this happens in Figure 11.8). If the bubble is squashed, and the prediction is correct, the 
branch effectively becomes a zero-cycle branch. 

Figure 1 1.14(b) shows the incorrectpredictioncase. The branch instruction has its registers 
read during issue stage. During the A stage, the register can be tested and the correctness of the 
prediction can be determined. This is done quickly enough that if there is a misprediction, the 
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| | Alpha 21064 PowerPC 601 
Distance || Correct 


FIGURE 11.15 Branch penalties for the Alpha 21064 and PowerPC 601. In the 601 the penalty 
may be one cycle shorter (1 instead of 2, for example), when the fetch cycle is 
saved in certain situations (see text). 


instruction fetch stage can be notified while the branch is still in the A stage. Then, fetching 
the correct path can begin with the next cycle. As a result, four stages of the pipeline must be 
flushed when the prediction is found to be incorrect. For the jump-to-subroutine instruction, 
the penalty for a misprediction is five cycles. 

For branches, the biggest architectural difference between the Alpha and the PowerPC is 
thatthe Alpha uses general purpose registers for testing and subroutine linkage. The PowerPC 
uses special-purpose registers held in the Branch Unit. Thus, the PowerPC can execute 
branch instructions in the Branch Unit immediately after instructions are fetched. In fact, 
the PowerPC looks back in the instruction buffer so that it can essentially execute, or at least 
predict, branches while they are being fetched. The Alpha 21064 implementation, in contrast, 
must treat branch instructions like the other instructions. They are decoded in the D pipeline 
stage, read registers in I, and “executed” in the A stage. 

Figure 11.15 compares the approximate branch penalties for integer conditional branches 
(by far more common than floating-point branches). The penalties are expressed as a function 
of the number of instructions (distance) separating the condition—determining instruction 
(compare) and the branch; and the correctness of the prediction. The compare-to-branch 
instruction count is significant only in the 601, however. Instruction cache hits are assumed. 

In the 21064, correctly predicted branches will usually take no clock cycles. They take 
one clock cycle when a bubble is created in the swap stage and is not later squashed. The 
601 has a zero-cycle branch whenever there is enough time to finish the instruction that sets 
the condition code field prior to the branch and to fetch new instructions. This may take two 
clock cycles: execute the compare instruction, and fetch instructions from the branch target. 
This second clock cycle may be saved when a branch is mispredicted taken but is resolved 
before overwriting the instruction buffer; instructions may be dispatched from the buffer right 
after determining that the branch was not taken. With a two-instruction distance, the 601 has 
a zero-cycle branch even if it was mispredicted; the 21064 always depends on a prediction, 
regardless of the distance. 

The PowerPC requires that fewer branches be predicted in the first place (Figure 11.16). 
In the 601, all loop-closing branches that use the CTR register do not have to be predicted; in 
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Conditional branches Loop-closing Subroutine 
(non-loop-closing) branches returns 


PowerPC 601 Static prediction Always zero-cycle | Always zero-cycle 
Alpha 21064 Dynamic prediction | Dynamic prediction | Stack prediction 
FIGURE 11.16 Predictions methods versus branch type. 


the Alpha these are ordinary conditional branches, although loop-closing branches are easily 
predictable. For a subroutinereturn, the return must read an integer register in Alpha, so these 
branches are predicted via the return stack. In the PowerPC, return jumps can be executed 
immediately in the Branch Unit; there is no need for prediction. 

From both Figure 11.16 and Figure 11.15, we see that accurate branch prediction is much 
more critical in the 21064. Not only does the 21064 predict more of the branches, the 
penalties tend to be higher when it is wrong. For this reason, the 21064 has much more 
hardware dedicated to the task—history bits and the subroutine return stack. Furthermore, the 
Alpha architecture reduces the penalty for a misprediction by having branches that always test 
a register against zero; testing a register against another register would likely take an additional 
clock cycle. 

Finally, we should point out that deeper pipelining in the 21064 makes clock cycle com- 
parisons (as we have just done) unfair. Once again, remember that the 21064's clock is three 
to four times faster than the 60175. 

It is sometimes suggested that the PowerPC method of using special-purpose registers for 
branches is a “mistake” because they present a potential bottleneck. We think not. These 
registers allow many branches to be executed quickly without prediction and are an important 
feature for supporting loop telescoping. (As discussed in Section 8.5, telescoping in the 601 
is limited by the lack of store buffer in the FPU, which other implementations may choose to 
provide.) 

Letusexamine an implementation thatuses general-purpose registers but executes branches 
in the instruction fetch unit (unlike PowerPC, which uses special-purpose registers for branches, 
and unlike the 21064, which uses general purpose registers but branches that go down the S, 
D, I, and A pipeline stages). Interlock problems arise involving the registers that are now read 
in two different pipeline stages: in the issue stage, as done normally, and in the fetch stage, to 
resolve branches right after fetching. Consider the way register dependences for most other 
instructions are resolved in the issue stage. If an instruction writes a register, it can set a 
register reservation bit that will hold a subsequent instruction that needs to read the register 
until the register is updated or a result bypass can be used. 

If we use the same method in the instruction fetch stage, we must keep another set of 
register reservation bits (which means that all instructions must be at least partially decoded 
as part of the fetch process). We could decode all instructions before they are put into the 
instruction cache and keep them there in decoded form. Even if instructions are decoded in 
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the fetch stage, it is possible to have more than one instruction that writes the same register 
in the pipeline at the same time. So instead of a reservation bit, there must be a reservation 
counter for each register, where the maximum count is the maximum number of instructions 
that can be in the pipeline between the fetch stage and the register write stage. 

For example, consider the following short code sequence: 


subl r4=r3,r5 # subtract, result to r4 
add! г4=г416 #addtor4 
bgt  r4LOOP # branch onr4 


The branch can't be evaluated until the add1 is finished. So, as the subl and add1 are passed 
up the pipeline from the fetch unit, a counter must be used to remember that two updates of r4 
are needed before it is valid for testing by the branch. This counter can be decremented by the 
integer unit as the instructions modif y register r4. When the count reaches zero, the branch 
can be evaluated. 

Finally, it must be possible to read the registers in the fetch unit. Forthe conditional branch 
tests in Alpha, it is sufficient to keep "summaries" of all the registers to indicate only if they 
are zero and what their sign is. For fast execution of Jump to Subroutine, all the registers 
would have to be readable in the fetch unit. We see that it could be done, but the hardware 
complexity is greater than if it were designed into the architecture as in the PowerPC. 


Memory Architecture and Instructions 


Alpha is a 64-bit-only architecture. PowerPC has a mode bit, and implementations may come 
in either 32-bit or 64-bit versions, but all 64-bit versions must also have a 32-bit mode. The 
mode determines whether the condition codes are set by 32-bit or 64-bit operations. 

Alpha defines a flat, or linear, virtual address space and a virtual address whose length 
is implementation-dependent within a specified range. PowerPC supports a system-wide 
segmented virtual address space in either 32-bit or 64-bit mode. Differences between the two 
modes affect the number of segments and their size, which also results in a difference in the 
virtual address space (52 bits versus 80 bits). 

Flat virtual address spaces seem to be favored by software developers and architects today, 
although the very large segments available in PowerPC shouldn't present many problems." 
The Alpha was defined as a 64-bit architecture from the start, so it was easy for developers 
to provide a flat virtual address space. The POWER architecture, in contrast, was defined 


7The small 64K segments in the Intel 8086 architecture have given segmented memory a bad reputation, not 
deserved in our opinion. The 32-bit PowerPC has 256 Mbyte segments, 16 of which can be concatenated by placing 
consecutive Segment IDs in adjacent segment registers, to a maximum 4 Gbyte segment size. 64-bit PowerPC also 
has 256 Mbyte segments, 256 of which can be concatenated by placing consecutive Segment IDs in adjacent segment 
table entries, to a maximum 64 Gbyte segment size. 
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with 32-bit integer registers that were also used for addressing. This presented the POWER 
architects with a dilemma: either use a flat 32-bit virtual address space, which would likely be 
too small in the very near future, or encode a larger address in 32 bits. Such an encoding led 
to the segmented architecture inherited by PowerPC. Also, and perhaps more importantly, the 
single shared address space facilitates capability-based memory protection methods similar to 
those used in IBM’s very successful AS/400 series of computer systems. 

The Alpha architecture specification does not define a page table format. Because TLB 
misses are handled by trapping to system software, Alpha systems using different operating 
systems may have different page table formats. Two likely alternatives are VAX VMS and 
OSF/1 UNIX. A Privileged Architecture Library (PAL) provides an operating system-specific 
set of subroutines for memory management, context switching, and interrupts. The Alpha 
instruction set includes the following format for PAL instructions that are used to define 
operating system primitives. 


6 31 


0 
PAL function | 


The Call PAL instructions are like subroutine calls to special blocks instructions, whose 
location is determined by one of five different PAL opcodes. A PAL routine has access to 
privileged instructions but employs user mode address translation. While in the PAL routine, 
interrupts are disabled to assure the atomicity of privileged operations that take multiple 
instructions. For example, if an instruction turns off address mapping, an interrupt occurring 
before a later instruction can turn address mapping back on would not be good. The details of 
virtual address translation and page table format are considered a system software issue to be 
defined in the context of the particular operating system using PAL functions. 

Figure 11.17 compares the format of memory instructions. The format of instructions 
using the displacement addressing mode is identical in PowerPC and Alpha. The effective 
address is calculated in the same way in both architectures, with the exception of the register 
that has the value 0, which is register 0 in PowerPC and register 31 in Alpha. There is no 
indexed addressing in Alpha. As pointed out earlier, this saves a register read port. 

Another Alpha characteristic is that load and store instructions transfer only 32- or 64-bit 
data between a register and memory; there are no instructions that load or store 8-bit or 16-bit 
quantities. The Alpha architecture does include a set of instructions to extract and manipulate 
bytes fromregisters. This approach simplifies the cache interface that does not have to include 
byte-level shift-and-mask logic in the cache access path. 

Figure 1 1.18 illustrates the core of an strcpy routine that moves a sequence of bytes from 
one area of memory to another; a byte of zeros terminates the string. Figure 2.10 shows a 
similar routine for the POWER architecture. 

The 1dq.u is a load unaligned instruction that ignores the low-order three bits of the 
address; іп the example, it loads a word into rl, addressed by r4. The extract byte (extbl) 
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0 6 11 16 31 
Power [ОРО | RT ] RÀ ] — Do — — 
16 31 


0 6 11 
Alpha [ OFCD | RT ] рр] 


; _J (RA)+D НВА +0 
Power Effective address = { D НВА =0 
; _] (КА) +0 ИВА #31 
Alpha Effective address = | р if RA 231 
(a) Load and store instruction format using register + displacement addressing. The displace- 
ment D is sign extended prior to addition. In Alpha, D is multiplied by 216 if OPCD = 
LDAH. RT is the destination register. 


21 31 
С 


0 6 It 16 
Power | OPCD | RT | RA |] RB | EO № 


. _ J (КА) + (КВ) ifRA#0 
Power Effective address = { (RB) ifRA =0 


Alpha Register + register addressing is not available. 


(b) Load and store instruction format using register + register (indexed) addressing. RT is the 
destination register. 


FIGURE 11.17 Memory instruction format. 


instruction uses the same address, r4, but only uses the three low-order bits to select one of 
the eight bytes in rl. The byte is copied into r2. To move the byte to s, the sequence begins 
with another load unaligned to get the word containing the destination byte. The mask byte 
(maskb1) instruction uses the three low-order bits of r3 (the address of s) to zero out a byte 
in the just-loaded r5. Meanwhile, the insert byte (insb1) instruction moves the byte from t 
into the correct byte position, also using the three low-order bits of the address in r3. The 
bis performs a logical OR operation that merges the byte into the correct position, and the 
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# A string is copied from t to s 
# r4 points to t 
# r3 points to s 
LOOP: ldq.u rl = 14,0)  stloadt, unaligned 
extbl т2=г1г4 # extract byte from rl to r2 
ldq.u r5 = s(r3,0) # load s, unaligned 
maskbl r5 =г5,г3 # zero corresponding byte in r5 
insbl гб = г2г3 # insert byte into тб 
bis r5 = 15,16 # logical OR places byte in r5 
stq-u s(r3,0) 2r5 # store unaligned 
addq r4 -г4,1 # bump the t pointer 
addq r3 =13,1 # bump the s pointer 
bne r6, LOOP # branch if nonzero byte 


FIGURE 11.18 Alpha 21064 C strcpy function (null-terminated strings). 


store unaligned (stq-u) instruction stores the word back into s. The t and s pointers are 
incremented, the byte is checked for zero, and the sequence starts again if the byte is nonzero. 

Clearly the Alpha architects felt that the performance gained from shortening the cache 
load path is more important than the performance lost by having to use several instructions to 
do byte loads and stores, rather than one. 

Regarding data alignment, the PowerPC 601 handles most unaligned data in hardware, 
occasionally requiring another cache access when data cross a cache sector boundary. The 
Alpha architecture handles unaligned data in one of two ways, depending on how often it is 
actually unaligned. If the data are usually aligned, aligned versions of loads and stores may 
be used. These will trap if an address should happen to be unaligned, and the trap handler 
takes care of the unaligned access. If the data are likely to be unaligned, then sequences of 
unaligned loads and stores can be combined with inserts, masks, and extracts to get the job 
done. 


Figure 11.19 compares the formats of operate instructions that perform arithmetic, logical, 
compare, and shift operations. In PowerPC there are several other operate instruction formats 
in addition to those shown in the figure (see Figure 2.1 1). 

The basic operations performed by both architectures are rather similar. One difference 
is the combined multiply-add in the PowerPC. This instruction requires three floating-point 
register read ports. The 21064 has three such ports, but uses one of them for stores so that 
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16 31 


0 6 п 
PowerPC OPD] RT м | 


0 6 11 1920 27 


31 
Alpha [ОО | RA ] P p) EO [м | 


(a) Register-immediate integer operate instructions. The immediate operand is a signed 
integer (SI) in PowerPC and a positive integer (PI) in Alpha. RA is the source register. 
RT is the destination register. EO is extended opcode. 


0 6 11 16 21 
PowerPC | OPCD | RT | RA | ЕВ | 


0 1920 


6 11 16 27 31 
Aha [ОСО] RA | RB Jma EO] RT 


(b) Register-register integer operate instructions. RA and RB are the source registers. RT is 
the destination register. EO is extended opcode. 


0 6 11 16 21 26 31 
PowerPC [ OPCD | FRT | FRA | РЕВ | РЕС | EO (е 
11 1 


0 6 16 27 3 
Alpha OPCD | FRA | FRB | EO X | ЕТ 


(c) Floating-point operate instructions. FRA and FRB are the source registers. PowerPC has 
a third source register FRC for the multiply-add. FRT is the destination register. EO is 
extended opcode. 


FIGURE 11.19 Operate instruction formats. 
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a floating-point operate can be done simultaneously with a floating-point store; this can’t be 
done in the 601. 

The Alpha architecture does not have an integer divide instruction; it must be implemented 
in software. Leaving out integer divides, or doing them in clever ways to reduce hardware, 
seems to be fashionable in RISC architectures. However, iterative dividers are cheap, and 
one can expect that one by one the RISC architectures will succumb to divide instructions (as 
some already have). 

The Alpha architecture has scaled integer adds and subtract that multiply one of the 
operands by 4 or 8, one of the few Alpha features that seems non-RISCy. These instructions 
are useful for address arithmetic in which indices of words or doubleword arrays are held as 
element offsets, then automatically converted to byte address values for address calculation 
using the scaled add/subtracts. The PowerPC has a richer set of indexing operations embedded 
in loads and stores as well as the update versions of memory instructions. 


Both architectures support high-performance implementations with multiple pipelines. In 
such an implementation, many instructions may be in the pipelines at any time, and precisely 
identifying an interrupt-causing instruction without limiting the machine's performance is 
difficult (see Section 4.4). Instead, an imprecise interrupt is signaled later, an arbitrary number 
of instructions after the interrupt-causing instruction. 

A common problem occurs in the floating-point pipeline: it is usually longer than the 
integer pipe, so floating-point instructions finish late compared with instructions in the integer 
pipeline. When a floating-point interrupt is discovered, fixed-point instructions logically 
following the floating-point instruction may have already completed and modified a result 
register. Ап imprecise state at the time of the interrupt ensues. Allowing this to happen, 
however, leads to simpler implementations. Consequently, both Alpha and PowerPC allow 
imprecise floating-point interrupts in their normal operating mode. 

With imprecise interrupts, user software cannot "patch" an excepting floating-point result 
and continue. Imprecise interrupts can also make program debugging more difficult. Conse- 
quently, both architectures have provisions for precise operation, but at degraded performance. 
In PowerPC, a bit in the Machine State Register may be set to make the machine enter a mode 
in which instructions are executed serially and interrupts are precise. PowerPC compilers may 
also provide a flag that inserts test code after each floating-point instruction that may cause an 
interrupt. 

For implementing precise floating-point interrupts, Alpha has a “trap barrier" instruction 
that stalls instruction issuing until all prior instructions are executed without any interrupts. 
This instruction may be inserted after floating-point instructions to make floating-point inter- 
rupts precise. Of course, performance is degraded, because the degree of instruction overlap 
is greatly reduced. 
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11.4 Summary 


The PowerPC 601 and Alpha 21064 follow two remarkably different philosophies for achieving 
high-performance implementations. The PowerPC uses independent pipelines, buffering, and 
out-of-order dispatching and does a lot of computation in each pipe stage. The 21064 has 
tightly coupled pipelines, little buffering, and in-order issuing and does relatively little work 
in each pipe stage, allowing it to have a very fast clock. 

The PowerPC architecture leads to better branch handling and out-of-order dispatch, 
which can lead to more efficient use of the pipes and more overlap among loop iterations. The 
PowerPC's more complex instructions also get more work done with fewer instructions. The 
Alpha's simplicity, however, probably lends itself better to very high clock rate implemen- 
tations. The Alpha can afford to execute more instructions if it can issue them faster and in 
parallel. The Alpha also has fewer restrictions on multiple instruction dispatches, especially 
when doing integer code. 

The 601 gains performance by cleverness in the design; the 21064 gains performance by 
simplicity in the design. This trade-off is a classic one, and thefact that both philosophies still 
lead to viable processors is probably an indication that either choice is satisfactory as long as 
the implementation is done well. 


The Alpha Architecture Handbook [19] defines the data formats and instruction set and in- 
cludes guidelines for implementors of system software. An article by McLellan provides a 
good overview of the 21064, and two articles, Comerford [16] and Sites [79], describe the 
development of Alpha, the latter from the perspective of a co-architect. Dobberpuhlet al. (20] 
contains a description of the 21064 chip microarchitecture and a detailed section on the circuit 
implementation. 


IEEE 754 


FLOATING-POINT 


STANDARD 


Approved in 1985, IEEE 754 has been adopted in virtually all PCs, workstations, and midrange 
systems, including all the RISC-based systems. Thereare some older proprietary architectures 
that were developed before the standard was adopted, but the manufacturers of many of those 
systems are now supporting, or planning to support, the IEEE standard in the future. 

The standard has parts that are required and others that are optional. For example, it 
defines four precisions that specify the number of bits in each field of a floating-point number. 
Only the 32-bit format is required. Most systems implement in hardware both the 32-bit single 
precision and the optional 64-bit double precision. 


A.1 Floating-Point Numbers 


A floating-point number consists of three components: the sign S, exponent E, and fraction F 
(Figure A.1). S is the sign of the fraction, defined to be zero for positive numbers and one for 
negative numbers. Actual exponent values are obtained by subtracting a constant, called bias, 
from the exponent field E. 
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01 8 9 3l 


[5 | Exponent E | Fraction Ғ | 


(a) Single precision. 
01 u 12 63 
Exponent E | Fraction F | 


(b) Double precision. 


Exponent | Range of Range of 
Precision bits exponent E E — bias 


Single 110 254 127 —126 to +127 
Double 1 to 2046 1023 | —1022 to +1023 
(c) Representation of exponents. The largest and smallest exponents, namely 0 and 255 in 


single precision, and 0 and 2047 in double precision, are treated as special values and their 
use is shown in Figure A.2. 


FIGURE A.1 Floating-point number format. 


When the exponent is in the range shown in Figure A.1(c), the value of the number is given 
by 
2Е —bias x LF 


where 1.F is the significand. The “1” at the left of the binary point is a hidden bit and is not 
stored explicitly. As an example, in the single-precision floating-point number shown below, 
S = 1, Е = 129, and F = .75. Hence these 32 bits represent the number —1.75 x 2!29—!27, 
which is —7.0. 


1 10000001 1100000000000000000000 


Normalization 
Consider the following number: 
0.00000101110011111010011011101 x 2? 


This number cannot be represented exactly in the single-precision floating-point format, which 
has only 23 bits to represent a fraction. The rightmost six bits do not fit in the space available. 
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Exponent E Interpretation 


0 #0 Denormalized number 
0 0 

Emax #0 

Emax 0 


FIGURE А.2 Special exponent values. NaN is Not a Number. Emax is 255 in single-precision 
and 2047 in double-precision format. 


04 00000101110011111010011 011101 x 2? 


To use the available 23-bit space more efficiently, we can get rid of the zero bits onthe left-hand 
side (called leading zeros) by shifting the fraction to the left. The exponent is adjusted to leave 
the value of the number unchanged. The result is a normalized number that has the property 
that the bit at the left-hand side of the binary point is always one. The number used in this 
example can be represented exactly in normalized format. 


1. 01110011111010011011101 | x 2° 


While normalization does not guarantee exact representation of all numbers, it does improve 
precision by using space that is otherwise wasted on leading zeros. Hence, floating-point 
numbers are stored in registers and memory in normalized format whenever possible. 


Denormalized Numbers and Non-Numerical Values 


A floating-point number may be too small to be normalized. For example, the number 
0.25 x 2-127 is represented in single-precision format as shown below. 


0 00000000 01000000000000000000000 


The exponent E is already zero and cannot be decremented. Denormalized floating-point 
numbers are represented by E = 0 and F # 0; there is no hidden one. 

A few other special cases are represented using the minimum and maximum exponent 
values (Figure A.2). When E # 0, a fraction F of value 0 is not the number 0, due to the 
hidden опе; rather, it is interpreted as a significand value of 1.0. The number 0 is represented 
by Ez О and F=0. 

Other special cases occur when numbers are too large or too small to be represented in the 
specified format; these are shown as +оо or —oo. Finally, certain operations are invalid. The 
result of such an operation has no arithmetic meaning and is encoded as NaN (Not a Number). 
An example is the attempt to divide zero by zero. NaNs are useful in error reporting to track 
down invalid operations. 
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Negative Positive 
intermediate intermediate 
result result 
- -N-Isb -N 0 М М5 + 


(a) An intermediate result is between two numbers that have exact representation in the 
floating-point format. 


Rounded result Rounded result 
Rounding mode if IR is positive if IR is negative 


N if IR < N + 15/2 | -N if IR > —N — Isb/2 
Round to nearest №+156 ifIR>N+Isb/2 | -N — lsb if IR< -N — lsb/2 
even if IR = N + lsb/2 | even if IR = —N — Isb/2 


Round toward O -N | 
-N | 
-N i$ | 


(b) Тһе rounded result depends on the rounding mode. IR is the intermediate result. If the 
mode is round to nearest, and the intermediate result is exactly halfway between the two 
rounding values, the even value is chosen. 


FIGURE A.3 Rounding. 


Arithmetic operations may produce intermediate results whose length, after normalization, 
exceeds the length of the significand (24 bits in single precision, 53 bits in double precision). 
Such a result must be rounded to fit in the floating-point format. 

A positive intermediate result that cannot be represented exactly is between two numbers, 
N and М + lsb. М is the result truncated to fit in the floating-point format, and 156 is the least- 
significant bit of this format (Figure A.3(a)). Rounding consists of selecting one of the two 
numbers, М ог N + lsb, as an approximate representation of the intermediate result. Similarly, 
a negative intermediate result is between —N and —N — Isb, and is rounded by choosing one 
of these two numbers. 

This choice depends on the rounding mode. The four rounding modes are: round to 
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nearest, round toward zero, round toward +infinity, and round toward —infinity. Figure A.3(b) 
shows the rounded result foreach mode. 


A.2 Floating-Point Exceptions 


Exceptions are used to report errors that occurred in the process o fa floating-point computation 
or operations whose result cannot be represented accurately. Exceptions may be enabled or 
disabled by the user. 

Here we discuss operations that may lead to one or more exceptions. We consider the 
following “problematic” cases: 


Ш Result is Not a Number (NaN) 
Ш Operations on infinities 

@ Division by zero 

Ш Overflow 

Ш Underflow 


Ш Inexact result caused by rounding 


Not a Number (NaN) 


Certain operations are invalid and do not have a numerical result. Their result is encoded as 
NaN for the purpose of providing diagnostic information. The sign bit is ignored (the result 
is not a number, so it is neither negative nor positive), the exponent is set to its maximum 
value, and the fraction is not zero (Figure A.2). The leftmost bit of the fraction field is used to 
distinguish between quiet NaNs (bit set to one) and signaling NaNs (bit cleared to zero). 

Quiet NaNs propagate through operations but do not signal an exception. Signaling NaNs 
propagate through operations and signal an exception if the Invalid Operation exception is 
enabled. There are two ways to get a quiet NaN. 


1. As theresult of an invalid operation when the Invalid Operation exception is disabled 
2. As the result of any operation that uses а quiet NaN as an operand 

There are two ways to get a signaling NaN. 
1. As the result of an invalid operation when the Invalid Operation exception is enabled 


2. As the result of any operation that uses a signaling NaN as an operand 
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[Operation | Result | 


со no 


invalid 
invalid 
invalid 


FIGURE A.4 Valid and invalid operations on infinities. 


Infinities are numbers whose magnitude is too large to be represented exactly in the limited 
space specified by the floating-point number format. To encode infinities, the sign bit is used 
to distinguish between +оо and —oo, the exponentis set to its maximum value, and the fraction 
is zero (Figure А.2). 

Certain operations on infinities are valid (Figure A.4). These operations are easy to 
understand if we keep in mind that infinities are positive or negative numbers with large 
magnitude. The result of adding two large numbers is clearly a large number. Hence 
со + со = оо. Іп contrast, the difference of two large numbers may not be large, and the 
operation oo — oo is invalid. We have no way to determine if the result of the subtraction is a 
large number to be encoded as oo, or a number small enough to fit in the floating-point format. 
In the latter case, of course, we wouldn't know the value of the result. 


Division by Zero 


The result of division by zero depends on the value ofthe dividend. An attempt to divide zero 
by zero is an invalid operation, the result is NaN, and an exception is flagged if the Invalid 
Operation exception is enabled. 

The term invalid operation is used for operations that produce NaN. Division by zero of 
a nonzero dividend is considered a valid operation since it produces оо, which is treated as а 
large number. The result cannot be represented exactly, however, and a Zero Divide exception 
is reported. 

If the Zero Divide exception is enabled, the target register is not modified. Otherwise, if 
Zero Divide exception is disabled, the target register is set to оо, the result of the operation. 
Zeros represented in an IEEE floating-point format have a sign, so the operation could be 
division by positive zero or division by negative zero. The result could be either +оо or -оо, 
the sign is set according to the sign of the operands following the usual rules. 
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Negative Positive 
intermediate intermediate 
result result 

= -М 0 Р + 


(a) Overflow occurs when an intermediate result is larger than Nmax ОГ smaller than —Nmax. 
Nmax is the largest magnitude (significand and exponent) that can be represented in the 
floating-point format. 


Result placed in FPR | Result placed in FPR 
Round to nearest —со 
Round to 0 —Nmax 
Round to +оо —N max 


Round to —со —со 


(b) If Overflow exception is disabled and an Overflow occurs, the result depends on the 
rounding mode. IR is the intermediate result. 


FIGURE A.5 Overflow handling when Overflow exception is disabled. 


Overflow 


Overflow is caused when a result has a magnitude that exceeds the magnitude defined by the 
largest significand and largest exponent in the floating-point format. If the Overflow exception 
is disabled, both the Overflow exception and Inexact exception bits are set. The result depends 
on the rounding mode as shown in Figure A.5. 

If an Overflow exception is enabled, the Overflow exception is set to one. The intermediate 
result is adjusted by subtracting a constant (1536) from the exponent. (The discussion here 
refers to double-precision format.) This constant is chosen for the following reasons. Positive 
exponents are thoselargerthan the bias, 1023. The value of (Emax Еһ) x 3/41 approximately 
in the middle of the positive exponent range, where Emax = 2047 and Emin = 0. The closest 
integer that also divides by 12 is 1536. Divisibility by 12 simplifies the computation of 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th roots. 

The result with the adjusted exponent is rounded and placed into the destination register. 
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This adjustment allows the correct result to be reconstructed even though the floating-point 
format does not have enough space to store it. 


Result = 1.F x 2£-*iss x 215% 


Underflow occurs when an intermediate result is too small to be normalized. The exponent is 
already zero and cannot be decremented (see the example in Section A.1). If the Underflow 
exception is disabled, the Underflow exception is set to one, and the denormalized result is 
rounded and placed into the destination registers. 

If the Underflow exception is enabled, the Underflow exception is set to one, and the 
intermediate result is adjusted by adding a constant (1536 for double precision) from the 
exponent. This constant is chosen for the same reasons as those discussed above for Overflow. 
The result with the adjusted exponent is rounded and placed into the destination register. This 
adjustment allows the correct result to be reconstructed even though the floating-point format 
does not have enough space to store it. 


Result = 1.F x 22 bias ~ 21536 


An Inexact exception occurs during rounding if the rounded result differs fromthe intermediate 
result. This simply indicates that the rounded number is an approximation of the intermediate 
result. An Inexact exception is also set if an Overflow occurs and the Overflow exception is 
disabled. 


References 


This appendix is a summary of the IEEE 754 standard. Of course, the authoritative document 
is the standard itself [41]. The article [14] describes some of the thought that went into making 
the standard, as well as some alternatives that were under consideration. Finally, the paper 
“What every computer scientist should know about floating-point arithmetic” [25] is just what 
its title suggests. 


POWER INSTRUCTION 


FORMATS 


All instructions are 4 bytes long and are located on word boundaries. Thus, whenever 
instruction addresses are presented to the processing unit (as in branch instructions) the two 
low-order bits are ignored. Similarly, whenever the processing unit develops an instruction 
address, its two low-order bits are 0. 

Bits 0 through 5 always specify the opcode. For XO-form instructions, anextended opcode 
is specified in bits 22 through 30. For all other X-form instructions, an extended opcode is 
specified in bits 21 through 30. For A-form instructions, an extended opcode is specified in 
bits 26 through 30. 

The remaining bits contain one or more alternative fields for the different instruction 
formats. 
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XL Form 


о 6 и 16 21 31 


[ое | BT [| м | вв |] Eo [к] 


| BO | B | 
XFX Form 
a 6 и 21 31 
OPCD RT ЕХМ АЕ [R] 
XFL Form 
ð 6 16 21 31 
OPCD FLM FRB EO [Rc | 
XO Form 
9 6 и 16 21 22 31 


OPCD RT RA RB OE EO’ | Re | 


A Form 


0 6 п 16 


21 26 31 
[Оз [ кт | FRA | FRB | FRC | XO в 


A-form instructions are used for four-operand instructions. The operands, all floating-point 
registers, are specified by the FRT, FRA, FRB, FRC fields. The short extended opcode, XO, 
is in bits 26 through 30. 


9 6 


6 и 1 21 26 31 
ое | m Т m ]- m ми р ме рк RS | RA RS [ Мв | ME [к] 
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AA (30) Absolute Address bit 
Dit -Description 
0 The immediate field represents an address relative to the current instruction 
address. For I-form branches, the effective address of the branch is the sum of 
the LI field sign-extended to 32 bits and the address of the branch instruction. 


For B-form branches, the effective address of the branch is the sum of the BD 
field sign-extended to 32 bits and the address of the branch instruction. 


— 


The immediate field represents an absolute address. For I-form branches, the 
effective address of the branch is the LI field sign-extended to 32 bits. For B- 
form branches, the effective address of the branch is the BD field sign-extended 
to 32 bits. 


BA (11-15) Field used to specify a bit in the Condition register (CR) to be used as a source. 
BB (16-20) Field used to specify a bit in the CR to be used as a source. 


BD (16-29) Immediate field specifying a 14-bit signed two’s complement branch displace- 
ment, which is concatenated on the right with b’00’ and sign-extended to 32 bits. 


BF (6-8) Field used to specify one of the CR compare result fields or one of the FPSCR fields 
as a target. If i= BF(6--8), then field i refers to bits i x 4 to (i x 4) + 3 of the register. 


BFA (11-13) Field used to specify one of the CR compare result fields, one of the FPSCR 
fields, or one of the XER fields as a source. If j = BFA(1 1-13), then field | refers to bits 
j x 4to(j x 4) +3 of the register. 


BI (11-15) Field used to specify the bit in the CR to be used as the condition of the branch. 


ВО (6-10) Field used to specify different options that can be used in conditional branch 
instructions. Following is the encoding for the BO field: 


BO Description 


0000x Decrement the CTR, then branch if the decremented CTR # 0 and condition is 
false. 


0001x Decrement the CTR, then branch if the decremented CTR = 0 and condition is 
false. 


001хх Branch if condition is false. 


0100x Decrement the CTR, then branch if the decremented CTR # 0 and condition is 
true. 
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0101x Decrement the CTR, then branch if the decremented CTR = 0 and condition is 
true. 


011хх Branch if condition is true. 

1x00x Decrement the CTR, then branch if the decremented CTR # 0. 
1x01x Decrement the CTR, then branch if the decremented CTR = 0. 
1х1хх Branch always. 


BT (6—10) Field used to specify a bit in the CR as the target of the result of an instruction. 


D (16-31) Immediate field specifying a 16-bit signed two's complement integersign-extended 
to 32 bits. 


EO (21-30) A 10-bit extended opcode used in X-form instructions. 
EO' (22-30) A 9-bitextended opcode used in XO-form instructions. 
КІЛ (16-19) A 4-bit field in the Supervisor Call (SVC) instruction. 
FL2 (27-29) A 3-bit field in the SVC instruction. 
FXM (12-19) Field mask, identifies which CR field is to be updated. 
Bit Description 

12 CR Field 0 (bits 00-03) 

13 CR Field 1 (bits 04—07) 

14 CR Field 2 (bits 08-11) 

15 CRField3 (bits 12-15) 

16 CR Field 4 (bits 16-19) 

17 CR Field 5 (bits 20-23) 


18 CRField 6 (bits 24-27) 
19 CR Field 7 (bits 28-31) 


FLM (7-14) Field mask, identifies which FPSCR fieldis to be updated. 
Bit Description 
7 FPSCR Field 0 (bits 00-03) 
8 FPSCR Field 1 (bits 04-07) 


9 FPSCR Field 2 (bits 08-11) 
10 FPSCR Field 3 (bits 12-15) 
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11 FPSCR Field 4 (bits 16-19) 
12 FPSCR Field 5 (bits 20-23) 
13 FPSCR Field 6 (bits 24-27) 
14 FPSCR Field 7 (bits 28-31) 


FRA (11-15) Field used to specify an FPR as a source of an operation. 

FRB (16-20) Field used to specify an FPR as a source of an operation. 

FRC (21-25) Field used to specify an FPR as a source of an operation. 

FRS (6-10) Field used to specify an FPR as a source of an operation. 

FRT (6-10) Field used to specify an FPR as the target of an operation. 

І(16-19) Immediate field used as the data to be placed into a field in the FPSCR. 


LEV (20-26) Immediate field in the SVC instruction that addresses the SVC routine by b’1’ 
II LEV Il b'00000' if SA = 0. 


LI (6-29) Immediate field specifying a 24-bit signed two’s complement integer that is con- 
catenated on the right with b’00’ and sign-extended to 32 bits. 


LK (31) Link bit 
Bit Description 
0 Do not set the Link register. 


1 Set the Link register. If the instruction is a branch, the address of the instruction 
following the branch instruction is placed into the Link register. If the instruction 
is an SVC, the address of the instruction following the SVC instruction is placed 
into the Link register. 


MB (21-25) & ME (26-30) Fields used to specify a 32-bit string, consisting of either a 
substring of ones surrounded by zeros or a substring of zeros surrounded by ones. 


MB (21-25) Index to start bit of substring of ones. 
ME (26-30) Index to stop bit of substring of ones. 
Let mstart = МВ and mstop = МЕ. 
If mstart < mstop + 1 then 


mask(mstart..mstop) - ones 
mask(all other) » zeros. 
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If mstart = mstop + 1 then 
mask(0-31) = ones. 


If mstart > mstop * 1 then 
mask(mstop*i..mstart-1) = zeros 
mask (all other) = ones. 


NB (16-20) Field used to specify the number of bytes to move in a load or store string 
immediate. 


OPCD (0-5) The basic opcode field of the instruction. 

OE (21) Used for extended arithmetic to inhibit setting of OV and SO in ХЕК. 
RA (11-15) Field used to specify a GPR to be used as a source or as a target. 
RB (16-20) Field used to specify a ӨРЕ to be used as a source. 

Rc (31) Record bit. 


Setting Description 
0 Do not set the Condition register. 


1 Setthe Condition register to reflect the result of the operation. 


For fixed-point instructions, CR bits (0—3) are set to reflect the result as a signed quantity. 
The result as an unsigned quantity or a bit string can be deduced from the EQ bit. 


For floating-point instructions, CR bits (4-7) are зе to reflect Floating-Point Exception, 
Floating-Point Enabled Exception, Floating-Point Invalid Operation Exception, and 
Floating-Point Overflow Exception. 


RS (6-10) Field used to specify а GPR to be used as a source. 
RT (6-10) Field used to specify a GPR to be used as a target. 
SA (30) SVC Absolute. 


Setting Description 
0 SVC routine at address ' 1’ || LEV Il b'00000'. 
1 SVC routine at address x' 1FEO'. 


SH (16-20) Field used to specify a shift amount. 
SI (16-31) Immediate field used to specify a 16-bit signed integer. 
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SPR (11-15) Special Purpose register. 


SPR Special Purpose Register 
00000 (00) MQ 
00001 (01) XER 
00100 (04) from RTCU 
00101 (05) from RTCL 
00110 (06) from DEC 
01000 (08) LR 
01001 (09) CTR 
10100 (20) to RTCU 
10101 (21) toRTCL 
10110 (22) to DEC 
11010 (26) SRRO 
11011 (27) SRRI 


TO (6-10) TO bit ANDed with condition. 
TO bit ANDed with Condition 


6 Compares less than 
7 Compares greater than 
8 Compares equal 
9 Compares logically less than 
10 Compares logically greater than 


UI (16-31) Immediate field used to specify а 16-bit unsigned integer. 
ХО (26-30) А 5-bit extended opcode used by A-form instructions. 


POWER INSTRUCTION 
SET 


SORTED BY MNEMONIC* 


Refer to Assembler Language Reference for IBM AI X Version 3 for RISC System/6000 (SC23- 
2197) for information on a specific instruction. 


Primary Extended 


Mnemonic Instruction Format opcode opcode 
а[о][.] Ада XO 31 10 
abs[o][.] Absolute XO 31 360 
ae[o][.] Add Extended XO 31 138 
ai Add Immediate D 12 

ai. Add Immediate and Record D 13 

ате[о][.] Add to Minus One Extended XO 31 234 
and[.] AND X 31 28 
andc[.] AND with Complement X 31 60 
andil. AND Immediate Lower D 28 

andiu. AND Immediate Upper D 29 

aze[o][.] Addto Zero Extended XO 31 202 


*Reprinted with permission of International Business Machines, Inc. from RISC System/6000, POWERstation and 
POWERserver, Hardware Technical Reference, General Information, Second Edition, 1992. 
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Primary Extended 


Mnemonic Instruction Format opcode opcode 
Ы Па) Вгапсһ І 18 
be[1][a] Branch Conditional B 16 
Бсс[1] Branch Conditional to Count XL 19 528 
Register 
ber[l] Branch Conditional Register XL 19 16 
cal Compute Address Lower D 14 
cau Compute Address Upper D 15 
сах[о][.] Compute Address XO 31 266 
cles Cache Line Compute Size X 31 531 
clf Cache Line Flush X 31 118 
cli Cache Line Invalidate X 31 502 
cmp Compare X 31 0 
cmpi Compare Immediate D 11 
cmpl Compare Logical X 31 32 
cmpli Compare Logical Immediate D 10 
entlz[.] Count Leading Zeros X 31 26 
crand Condition Register AND XL 19 257 
crandc Condition Register AND with XL 19 129 
Complement 
creqv Condition Register Equivalent XL 19 289 
crnand Condition Register NAND XL 19 225 
crnor Condition Register NOR XL 19 33 
cror Condition Register OR XL 19 449 
crorc Condition Register ОК with XL 19 417 
Complement 
сгхог Condition Register ХОК XL 19 193 
dclst Data Cache Line Store X 31 630 
dclz Data Cache Line Set to Zero X 31 1014 
dcs Data Cache Synchronize X 31 598 
div[o][.] Divide XO 31 331 
divs[o][.] Divide Short XO 31 363 
doz[o][.] Difference or Zero XO 31 264 
dozi Difference or Zero Immediate D 09 
eqv[.] Equivalent X 31 284 
exts[.] Extend Sign X 31 922 
fa[.] Floating Add A 63 21 
fabs[.] Floating Absolute Value X 63 264 
fcmpo Floating Compare Ordered X 63 32 
fcmpu Floating Compare Unordered X 63 0 
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Primary Extended 


Mnemonic Instruction Format opcode opcode 
fd[.] Floating Divide A 63 8 
fm[.] Floating Multiply A 63 5 
fma[.] Floating Multiply Add A 63 29 
ін Floating Move Register X 63 72 
fms[.] Floating Multiply Subtract A 63 28 
fnabs[.] Floating Negative Absolute Value X 63 136 
fneg[.] Floating Negate X 63 40 
fnma[.] Floating Negative Multiply Add A 63 31 
fnms[.] Floating Negative Multiply Subtract A 63 30 | 
frsp[.] Floating Round to Single Precision X 63 12 
fs[.] Floating Subtract A 63 20 
ics Instruction Cache Synchronize XL 19 150 
1 Load D 32 
Ibrx Load Byte Reverse Indexed X 31 534 
167 Load Byte and Zero D 34 
1620 Load Byte and Zero with Update D 35 
| Ibzux Load Byte and Zero with Update X 31 119 
Indexed 
162х Load Byte and Zero Indexed X 31 87 
lfd Load Floating-Point Double D 50 
Ifdu Load Floating-Point Double with D 51 
Update 
Ifdux Load Floating-Point Double with X 31 631 
Update Indexed 
Шах Load Floating-Point | Double X 31 599 
Indexed 
Ifs Load Floating-Point Single D 48 
Ifsu Load Floating-Point Single with D 49 
Update 
Ifsux Load Floating-Point Single with Up- X 31 567 
date Indexed 
Ifsx Load Floating-Point Single Indexed X 31 535 
lha Load Half Algebraic D 42 
Шац Load Half Algebraic with Update D 43 
lhaux Load Half Algebraic with Update X 31 375 
Indexed 
Load Half Algebraic Indexed X 
Load Half Byte Reverse Indexed X 
Load Half and Zero D 
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Mnemonic 
Ihzu 
Ihzux 


Ihzx 
im 
Iscbx[.] 


lsi 

lsx 

lu 

lux 

Ix 
maskg[.] 
maskir[.] 
mcrf 
mcrfs 


mcrxr 


mfcr 
mffs[.] 
mfmsr 
mfspr 
mfsr 
mfsri 


mtcrf 
mtfsbO[.] 
mtfsbl[.] 
mtfsf[.] 
mtfsfi[.] 
mtmsr 
mtspr 
mtsr 
mtsri 
mul[o][.] 
muli 
muls(o][.] 
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Instruction 

Load Half and Zero with Update 
Load Half and Zero with Update 
Indexed 

Load Half and Zero Indexed 

Load Multiple 

Load String and Compare Byte 
Indexed 

Load String Immediate 

Load String Indexed 

Load with Update 

Load with Update Indexed 

Load Indexed 

Mask Generate 

Mask Insert from Register 

Move Condition Register Field 
Move to Condition Register from 
FPSCR 

Move to Condition Register from 
XER 

Move from Condition Register 
Move from FPSCR 

Move from Machine State Register 
Move from Special Purpose Register 
Move from Segment Register 

Move from Segment Register 
Indirect 

Move to Condition Register Fields 
Move to FPSCR bit 0 

Move to FPSCR bit 1 

Move to FPSCR Fields 

Move to FPSCR Field Immediate 
Move to Machine State Register 
Move to Special Purpose Register 
Move to Segment Register 

Move to Segment Register Indirect 
Multiply 

Multiply Immediate 

Multiply Short 
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Primary Extended 


Format opcode opcode 
D 41 
X 31 311 
X 31 279 
D 46 
X 31 271 
X 31 597 
X 31 533 
D 33 
X 3l 55 
X 31 23 
X 31 29 
X 31 541 
XL 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 31 627 
XFX 31 144 
X 63 70 
X 63 38 
XFL 63 711 
X 63 134 
X 31 146 
X 31 467 
X 31 210 
X 31 242 
XO 31 107 
D 07 
XO 31 235 | 
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Mnemonic 
nabs[o][.] 
nand[.] 
пер[о][.] 
пог(.] 
or[.] 
orc[.] 

oril 

oriu 
rac[.] 

rfi 

rfsvc 
rlimi[.] 


rlinm[.] 


rimi[.] 
rinm[.] 
rrib[.] 
sf[o][.] 
sfe[o][.] 
sfi 
sfme[o][.] 
sfze[o][.] 
ЗІН! 

sle[.] 
sleq[.] 
sliq[.] 
slliq[.] 
sllq[.] 
$19Ё.] 
sr[.] 
sra[.] 
srai[.] 
sraiq[.] 


sraq[.] 
sre[.] 

srea[.] 
sreq[.] 
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Instruction 
Negative Absolute 
NAND 


OR with Complement 

OR Immediate Lower 

OR Immediate Upper 

Real Address Compute 

Return from Interrupt 

Return from SVC 

Rotate Left Immediate Then Mask 
Insert 

Rotate Left Immediate Then AND 
with Mask 

Rotate Left Then Mask Insert 
Rotate Left Then AND with Mask 
Rotate Right and Insert Bit 

Subtract from 

Subtract from Extended 

Subtract from Immediate 

Subtract from Minus One Extended 
Subtract from Zero Extended 

Shift Left 

Shift Left Extended 

Shift Left Extended with MQ 

Shift Left Immediate with MQ 
Shift Left Long Immediate with MQ 
Shift Left Long with MQ 

Shift Left with MQ 

Shift Right 

Shift Right Algebraic 

Shift Right Algebraic Immediate 
Shift Right Algebraic Immediate 
with MQ 

Shift Right Algebraic with MQ 
Shift Right Extended 

Shift Right Extended Algebraic 
Shift Right Extended with MQ 


sriq[.] 
srliq[.] 


sriq[.] 


Shift Right Immediate with MQ 
Shift Right Long Immediate with 
MQ 

Shift Right Long with MQ 


Format 


XO 


х MxM xxx MMM KK Km SISOS Ax Se E EÜÉÉxUUxxxZÉx 


opcode 


Primary Extended 
opcode 


488 
476 
104 
124 
444 
412 


952 
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Primary Extended 


Mnemonic Instruction Format opcode opcode 

srq[.] Shift Right with MQ X 31 664 

st Store D 36 

stb Store Byte D 38 

stbrx Store Byte Reverse Indexed X 31 662 

stbu Store Byte with Update D 39 

stbux Store Byte with Update Indexed X 31 247 

stbx Store Byte Indexed X 31 215 

stfd Store Floating-Point Double D 54 

stfdu Store Floating-Point Double with D 55 
Update 

stfdux Store Floating-Point Double with X 31 759 
Update Indexed 

stfdx Store Floating-Point Double X 31 727 
Indexed 

stfs Store Floating-Point Single D 52 

stfsu Store Floating-Point Single with D 53 
Update 

stfsux Store Floating-Point Single with Up- X 31 695 
date Indexed 

stfsx Store Floating-Point Single Indexed X 31 663 

sth Store Half D 44 

sthbrx Store Half Byte Reverse Indexed X 31 918 

sthu Store Half with Update D 

sthux Store Half with Update Indexed X 

sthx Store Half Indexed X 

stm Store Multiple D 

stsi Store String Immediate X 

stsx Store String Indexed X 

stu Store with Update D 

stux Store with Update Indexed X 

stx Store Indexed X 

svc[1][a] Supervisor Call SC 

t Trap X 

ti Trap Immediate D 

tlbi TLB Invalidate Entry X 

xor[.] XOR X 

xoril XOR Immediate Lower D 

| xoriu XOR Immediate Upper D 27 | 


POWERPC 
INSTRUCTION 


FORMATS’ 


All instructions are four bytes long and word-aligned. Thus, whenever instruction addresses 
are presented to the processor (as in Branch instructions) the two low-order bits are ignored. 
Similarly, whenever the processor develops an instruction address, its two low-order bits are 
zero. 

Bits 0:5 always specify the opcode (OPCD, below). Many instructions also have an ex- 
tended opcode (XO, below). The remaining bits of the instruction contain one or more fields 
as shown below for the different instruction formats. 

The format diagrams given below show horizontally all valid combinations of instruction 
fields. The diagrams include instruction fields that are used only by instructions defined in 
Book II, “PowerPC Virtual Environment Architecture,” or in Book III, “PowerPC Operating 
Environment Architecture.” See those Books for the definitions of such fields. 


* Reprinted with permission of International Business Machines, Inc. from The PowerPC Architecture: A Specifica- 
tion for a New Family of RISC Processors, Second Edition, Morgan Kaufmann Publishers, 1994. Note that cross-ref- 
erences to specific page numbers in this appendix refer to The PowerPC Architecture text. 
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In some cases an instruction field is reserved, or must contain a particular value. If a re- 
served field does not have all bits set to 0, or if a field that must contain a particular value 
does not contain that value, the instruction form is invalid and the results are as described in 
Section 1.9.2, “Invalid Instruction Forms,” on page 25. 


In some cases an instruction field occupies more than one contiguous sequence of bits or oc- 
cupies one contiguous sequence of bits that are used in permuted order. Such a field is called 
a “split field.” In the format diagrams given below and in the individual instruction layouts, 
the name of a split field is shown in small letters, once for each of the contiguous sequences. 
In the RTL description of an instruction having a split field, and in certain other places where 
individual bits of a split field are identified, the name of the field in small letters represents 
the concatenation of the sequences from left to right. In all other places, the name of the field 
is capitalized and represents the concatenation of the sequences in some order, which need 
not be left to right, as described for each affected instruction. 


l-Form 
OPCD LI AAILK 
0 6 30 31 


FIGURE D.1 [instruction format. 


OPCD BO BI BD AAILK 
0 6 11 16 30 31 


FIGURE D.2 В instruction format. 


SC-Form 
[om [ m ии И 
0 6 T 16 30 31 


FIGURE D.3 SC instruction format. 
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oo [к | m [DSS 
[ omp | Rr | m [а | 
[ omp | RS | Rm | b  — 
RA ul 


(m | m ОТО 
[ omp |s [|| m | у, -  — 
осо | T0 | mA |  . — 8 — — 
Ооо | FR | RA | D 
[ orp | Hs | RA | B 
0 6 11 16 31 


FIGURE D.4 О instruction format. 


DS-Form 
OPCD RT RA DS XO 
OPCD RS RA DS хо 
0 6 T 16 30 31 


FIGURE D.5 DS instruction format (64-bit implementations only). 
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X-Form 

ов [кт [| м | № | хо Г 
OPCD хо 
кр | mr | m | R | X || 
OPCD 7 Г. XO 1 
ор | ms | ка | в | юм 
Op | ms | жа | в | X f 
ор | rs | RA [| RB | xo Г 
oc | ms | RA | | юм 
ор | mS | кА | v хо Re 
orco | RS |/ SR m XO 1 
оро | ms | | R | xw% ë 
ор | mS | v m 
ор m [|t кл | в | И 
OPCD хо Г 
OPCD BF | / I XO Rc 
T 
РЕТ RB хо 
осо | mr | | FB | x i 
(Op | ms | м | № xo 
T m хо к 
m M RB XO 
MI 7 Ill XO / 
0 6 11 16 21 31 


FIGURE D.6 X instruction format . 
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XL-Form 


FIGURE D.7 XL instruction format. 


XFX-Form 


FIGURE D.8 XFX instruction format. 


XFL-Form 
| ОРС / FLM l/| FRB | XO [Rc 
0 6 7 I5 16 21 31 


FIGURE D.9 XFL instruction format. 


XS-Form 
| OPCD RS | RA | sh | хо ШІ 
0 6 11 16 21 30 31 


FIGURE D.10 XS instruction format (64-bit implementations only). 
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FIGURE D.11 XO instruction format. 


A-Form 


FIGURE D.12 A instruction format. 


[oo | xs | RA | в | мв | ME jw 
OPCD Rs | RA | H | MB | ME (Ес 


0 6 11 16 21 26 31 


FIGURE D.13 M instruction format. 


MD-Form 

С осо [| в | a | s [| m [юм 
[орк | RS | RA | s [| me | XO eR 
0 6 Т 16 21 27 30 31 


FIGURE D.14 MD instruction format (64-bit implementations only). 
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MDS-Form 

Г ОСО | ms | RA | RB | m | xo № 
OPCD RS RA RB me XO Rc 

0 6 T 16 21 27 31 


FIGURE D.15 MDS instruction format (64-bit implementations only). 


AA (30) 
Absolute Address bit. 


0 Theimmediate field represents an address relative to the current instruction address. For 
I-form branches the effective address of the branch target is the sum of the LI field sign- 
extended to 64 bits and the address of the branch instruction. For B-form branches the 
effective address of the branch target is the sum of the BD field sign-extended to 64 bits 
and the address of the branch instruction. 


1 The immediate field represents an absolute address. For I-form branches the effective 
address of the branch target is the LI field sign-extended to 64 bits. For B-form branches 
the effective address of the branch target is the BD field sign-extended to 64 bits. 


BA (11:15) 
Field used to specify a bit in the CR to be used as a source. 
BB (16:20) 
Field used to specify a bit in the CR to be usedas a source. 
BD (16:29) 
Immediate field specifying a 14-bit signed two's complement branch displacement which 
is concatenated on the right with 0500 and sign-extended to 64 bits. 


BF (6:8) 

Field used to specify one of the CR fields or one of the FPSCR fields to be used as a target. 
BFA (11:13) 

Field used to specify one of the CR fields or one of the FPSCR fields to be used as a source. 
BI (11:15) 

Field used to specify a bit in the CR to be used as the condition of a Branch Conditional 

instruction. 


BO (6:10) 
Field used to specify options for the Branch Conditional instructions. The encoding is de- 
scribed in Section 2.4, “Branch Processor Instructions," on page 35. 
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BT (6:10) 
Field used to specify a bit in the CR or in the FPSCR to be used as a target. 

D (16:31) 
Immediate field specifying a 16-bit signed two's complement integer which is sign-ex- 
tended to 64 bits. 


DS (16:29) 
Immediate field specifying a 1 4-bit signedtwo's complement integer which is concatenated 
on the right with 0500 and sign-extended to 64 bits. This field is defined іп 64-bit imple- 
mentations only. 
FLM (7:14) 
Field mask used to identify the FPSCR fields that are to be updated by the mtfsf instruction. 
FRA (11:15) 
Field used to specify an FPR to be used as a source. 
FRB (16:20) 
Field used to specify an FPR to be used as a source. 
FRC (21:25) 
Field usedto specify an FPR to be used as a source. 
FRS (6:10) 
Field used to specify an FPR to be used as a source. 
FRT (6:10) 
Field used to specify an FPR to be used as a target. 
FXM (12:19) 
Field mask used to identify the CR fields that are to be updated by the mterf instruction. 
L (10) 
Fieldused to specify whether a Fixed-Point Compare instruction is to compare 64-bit num- 
bers or 32-bit numbers. This field is defined in 64-bit implementations only. 
LI (6:29) 
Immediate field specifying a 24-bitsignedtwo's complement integer which is concatenated 
оп the right with 0600 and sign-extended to 64 bits. 
LK (31) 
LINK bit. 
0 Do not set ће Link Register. 
1 Set the Link Register. If the instruction is a Branch instruction, the address of the in- 
struction following the Branch instruction is placed into the Link Register. 
MB (21:25) and ME (26:30) 
Fields used in M-form instructions to specify a 64-bit mask consisting of 1-bits from bit 
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MB+32 through bit ME+32 inclusive and O-bits elsewhere, as described in Section 3.3.13, 
“Fixed-Point Rotate and Shift Instructions,” on page 115. 

MB (21:26) 
Field used in MD-form and MDS-form instructions to specify the first 1-bit of a 64-bit 
mask, as described in Section 3.3.13, “Fixed-Point Rotate and Shift Instructions,” on 
page 115. This field is defined in 64-bit implementations only. 

ME (21:26) 
Field used in MD-form and MDS-form instructions to specify the last 1-bit of a 64-bit 


mask, as described in Section 3.3.13, “Fixed-Point Rotate and Shift Instructions,” on 
page 115. This field is defined in 64-bit implementations only. 


NB (16:20) 
Field used to specify the number of bytes to move in an immediate string load or store. 
OPCD (0:5) 
Primary opcode field. 
OE (21) 
Used for extended arithmetic to enable setting OV and SO іп the XER. 
RA (11:15) 
Field used to specify a GPR to be used as a source or as a target. 
RB (16:20) 
Field used to specify a GPR to be used as a source. 
Rc (31) 
RECORD bit. 
0 Do not alter the Condition Register. 
1 Set Condition Register Field 0 or Field 1 as described in Section 2.3.1, “Condition Reg- 
ister," on page 32. 
RS (6:10) 
Field used to specify a GPR to be used as a source. 
RT (6:10) 
Field used to specify a GPR to be used as a target. 


SH (16:20, or 16:20 and 30) 
Field used to specify a shift amount. Location 16:20 and 30 pertains to 64-bit implementa- 
tions only. 


SI (16:31) 
Immediate field used to specify a 16-bit signed integer. 


SPR (11:20) 
Field used to specify a Special Purpose Register for the mtspr and mfspr instructions. The 
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encoding is described in Section 3.3.14, “Move To/From System Register Instructions,” on 
page 128. 
SR (12:15) 
See Book III, Section 1.5.1, “Instruction Fields,” on page 379. 
TBR (11:20) 
See Book II, Section 4.1, “Time Base Instructions,” on page 352. 
TO (6:10) 
Field used to specify the conditions on which to trap. The encoding is described in Section 
3.3.11, “Fixed-Point Trap Instructions,” on page 101. 
U (16:19) 
Immediate field used as the data to be placed into a field in the FPSCR. 
UI (16:31) 
Immediate field used to specify a 16-bit unsigned integer. 
XO (21:29, 21:30, 22:30, 26:30, 27:29, 27:30, or 30:31) 


Extended opcode field. Locations 21:29, 27:29, 27:30, and 30:31 pertain to 64-bit imple- 
mentations only. 


POWERPC 
INSTRUCTION SET 
SORTED BY MNEMONICT 


This appendix lists all the instructions in the PowerPC Architecture in order by mnemonic. 


Forn Instruction 

XO add{o}[.] Add 

XO addc[o][.] Add Carrying 
XO adde[o][.] Add Extended 
D addi Add Immediate 


* Reprinted with permission of International Business Machines, Inc. from The PowerPC Architecture: A Specifica- 
tion for a New Family of RISC Processors, Second Edition, Morgan Kaufmann Publishers, 1994. Note that cross-ref- 
erences to specific page numbers in this appendix refer to The PowerPC Architecture text. 
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NUM 
iy : 
Раве Instruction 


addic Add Immediate Carrying 

addic. Add Immediate Carrying and Record 
addis Add Immediate Shifted 

addme[oJ][.] Add to Minus One Extended 
addze[o][.] Add to Zero Extended 

and[.] AND 

апас(.| AND with Complement 

andi. AND Immediate 

andis. AND Immediate Shifted 

9 ШЕ) Вгапсһ 

Бе(Ца) Branch Conditional 

Ыссїг[1] Branch Conditional to Count Register 
Әсіг() Branch Conditional to Link Register 
cmp Compare 

cmpi Compare Immediate 

cmpl Compare Logical 

cmpli Compare Logical Immediate 
centlzd{.] Count Leading Zeros Doubleword 
entlzw[.] Count Leading Zeros Word 

crand Condition Register AND 

crandc Condition Register AND with Complement 
creqv Condition Register Equivalent 
crnand Condition Register NAND 


crnor Condition Register NOR 
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ини SS 
sy Page Mnemonic Instruction 
42 cror Condition Register OR 
45 crorc Condition Register OR with Complement 
43 crxor Condition Register XOR 
349 (II) dcbf Data Cache Block Flush 
439 (III) dcbi Data Cache Block Invalidate 
348 (II) dcbst Data Cache Block Store 
346 (II) dcbt Data Cache Block Touch 
347 (II) dcbtst Data Cache Block Touch for Store 
347 (II) dcbz Data Cache Block set to Zero 
(SR) 94 divd[o]f .] Divide Doubleword 
(SR) 96 divdu[o][.] Divide Doubleword Unsigned 
SR 95 divw[o][.] Divide Word 
SR 97 divwu[o][.] Divide Word Unsigned 
491 (III) eciwx External Control In Word Indexed 
492 (III) ecowx External Control Out Word Indexed 
350 (III) eieio Enforce In-order Execution of ИО 
SR 111 емі. Equivalent 
SR 112 extsb[.] Extend Sign Byte 
SR 113 extsh[.] Extend Sign Half word 
(SR) 113 extsw[.] Extend Sign Word 
178 fabs[.] Floating Absolute Value 
179 fadd[.] Floating Add 
179 fadds| .] Floating Add Single 


0 190 fcfid[.] Floating Convert From Integer Doubleword 
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ENTM 
Form “ж Page Instruction 


X fcmpo Floating Compare Ordered 
X 63 0 191 fcmpu Floating Compare Unordered 
X 63 814 0 187 fctid[.] Floating Convert T o Integer Doubleword 
X 63 815 0 188 fctida|.] баган A Integer Doubleword with 
x 63 14 189 fctiw[.] Floating Convert To Integer Word 
X 63 15 190 fetiw2{.] жалт ы To Integer Word with round to- 
A 63 18 182 fdiv[.] Floating Divide 
A 59 18 182 fdivs[.] Floating Divide Single 
A 63 29 183 fmadd[.] Floating Multiply-Add 
A 59 29 183 fmadds[.] Floating Multiply-Add Single 
X 63 72 178 fmr[.] Floating Move Register 
A 63 28 184 fmsub[.] Floating Multiply-Subtract 
A 59 28 184 fmsubs[.] Floating Multiply-Subtract Single 
A 63 25 181 fmul(.] Floating Multiply 
A 59 25 181 fmuls(.] Floating Multiply Single 
X 63 136 179 fnabs[.] Floating Negative Absolute Value 
40 178 fneg[.] Floating Negate 
31 185 fnmadd[.] Floating Negative Multiply-Add 
31 185 fnmadds[.] Floating Negative Multiply-Add Single 
30 186 fnmsub[.] Floating Negative Multiply-Subtract 
30 186 fnmsubs[.] Floating Negative Multiply-Subtract Single 
24 200 fres[.] Floating Reciprocal Estimate Single 
12 187 frsp[.] Floating Round to Single-Precision 
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Form 


Primary 


202 
198 
198 
180 
180 
345 (II) 
346 (II) 
50 
50 
51 
50 


59 


frsqrte[.] 
fsel[.] 
fsqrt[.] 
fsqrts[.] 
fsub[.) 
fsubs[.] 
icbi 
isync 

Ibz 

Ibzu 


Ibzux 


Instruction 


Floating Reciprocal Square Root Estimate 
Floating Select 

Floating Square Root 

Floating Square Root Single 

Floating Subtract 

Floating Subtract Single 

Instruction Cache Block Invalidate 
Instruction Synchronize 

Load Byte and Zero 

Load Byte and Zero with Update 

Load Byte and Zero with Update Indexed 
Load Byte and Zero Indexed 

Load Doubleword 

Load Doubleword And Reserve Indexed 
Load Doubleword with Update 

Load Doubleword with Update Indexed 
Load Doubleword Indexed 

Load Floating-Point Double 

Load Floating-Point Double with Update 
Load Floating-Point Double with Update Indexed 
Load Floating-Point Double Indexed 
Load Floating-Point Single 

Load Floating-Point Single with Update 


Load Floating-Point Single with Update Indexed 
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—x ey 
Opcode 
эше Раре Мпетопіс Instruction 

170 Ifsx Load Floating-Point Single Indexed 
54 lha Load Halfword Algebraic 
54 Шац Load Halfword Algebraic with Update 
55 Ihaux Load Half word Algebraic with Update Indexed 
54 Вах Load Halfword Algebraic Indexed 
68 Ihbrx Load Half word Byte-Reverse Indexed 
52 Ihz Load Halfword and Zero 
53 ШАП Load Halfword and Zero with Update 
53 Іһгих Load Half word and Zero with Update Indexed 
52 Ihzx Load Halfword and Zero Indexed 
71 Imw Load Multiple Word 
73 Iswi Load String Word Immediate 
74 Iswx Load String Word Indexed 

0 57 №а Load Word Algebraic 
77 lwarx Load Word And Reserve Indexed 

0 58 Імаих Load Word Algebraic with Update Indexed 

о 58 Імах Load Word Algebraic Indexed 
69 Iwbrx Load Word Byte-Reverse Indexed 
55 lwz Load Word and Zero 
56 lwzu Load Wordand Zero with Update 
57 lwzux Load Word and Zero with Update Indexed 
56 №2х Load Word and Zero Indexed 
45 merf Move Condition Register Field 
194 merfs Move to Condition Register from FPSCR 


Lud 
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| Opcode ? 
Mode : 
Form Dep.! Page Instruction 
Primary |Extended 
31 512 131 


X merxr Move to Condition Register from XER 
X 31 19 132 mfcr Move From Condition Register 

X 63 583 194 mffs[.] Move From FPSCR 

x 31 83 389 (Ш) mfmsr Move From Machine State Register 
XFX 31 339 130 mfspr Mn ILE Б) Purpose Register (also see 
x 31 595 8 441 (Ш) mfsr Move From Segment Register 

x 31 659 () 442 (III) mfsrin Move From Segment Register Indirect 
XFX 31 371 352 (ID mftb Move From Time Base 

XFX 31 144 131 mtcrf Move To Condition Register Fields 

X 63 70 195 mtfsb0[.] Move То FPSCR Bit 0 

X 63 38 196 mtfsbl (.] Move To FPSCR Bit 1 

XFL 63 711 195 mtfsf[ . | Move To FPSCR Fields 

X 63 134 194 mtf sfi[ .] Move To FPSCR Field Immediate 

X 31 146 389 (Ш) mtmsr Move To Machine State Register 
XFX 31 467 129 mtspr Hd ТЕ Purpose Register (also see Book 
X 31 210 {) 440 (III) mtsr Move To Segment Register 

X 31 242 ü 441 (III) mtsrin Move To Segment Register Indirect 
XO 31 73 (SR) 91 mulhd{.} Multiply High Doubleword 

XO 31 9 (SR) 92 mulhdu([.] Multiply High Doubleword Unsigned 
XO 31 75 SR 92 mulhw[.] Multiply High Word 

XO 31 11 SR 93 mulhwu[. ] Multiply High Word Unsigned 

хо 31 233 (SR) 90 mulld{o][.] Multiply Low Doubleword 

D 7 90 mulli Multiply Low Immediate 

хо 31 235 SR 91 mullw[o][.] Multiply Low Word 
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379 (Ш) 
119 


120 


Mnemonic 


папа[.) 


neg(ojf.] 


nor(.] 
or(.] 
огс[.] 
огі 

oris 

rfi 
ridcl(.] 
rldcr[.] 
rldic[.] 


rldicl(.) 


гідісг[.) 


rldimi[.] 


rlwimi[.] 
rlwinm[.] 
riwnm[.] 


sc 


Instruction 


NAND 

Negate 

NOR 

OR 

OR with Complement 

OR Immediate 

OR Immediate Shifted 

Return From Interrupt 

Rotate Left Doubleword then Clear Left 
Rotate Le ft Doubleword then Clear Right 
Rotate Left Doubleword Immediate then Clear 
Rotate Left Doubleword Immediate then Clear Left 


Rotate Left Doubleword Immediate then Clear 
Right 


Rotate Left Doubleword Immediate then Mask In- 
sert 


Rotate Left Word Immediate then Mask Insert 
Rotate Left Word Immediate then AND with Mask 
Rotate Left Word then AND with Mask 

System Call (also see Book III, page 378) 

SLB Invalidate All 

SLB Invalidate Entry 

Shift Left Doubleword 

Shift Left Word 


Shift Right Algebraic Doubleword 
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Form Page Mnemonic Instruction 

XS 31 413 (SR) 126 sradi[.] Shift Right Algebraic Doubleword Immediate 
X 31 792 SR 128 sraw[.] Shift Right Algebraic Word 

x 31 824 SR 126 srawi[.] Shift Right Algebraic Word Immediate 

X 31 539 (SR) 124 srd[.] Shift Right Doubleword 

X 31 536 SR 125 srw[.] Shift Right Word 

D 38 61 stb Store Byte 

D 39 62 stbu Store Byte with Update 

X 31 247 62 stbux Store Byte with Update Indexed 

x 31 215 61 stbx Store Byte Indexed 

DS 62 0 0 66 std Store Doubleword 

X 31 214 0 79 stdcx. Store Doubleword Conditional Indexed 

DS 62 1 0 67 stdu Store Doubleword with Update 

X 31 181 0 68 stdux Store Doubleword with Update Indexed 

X 31 149 0 67 stdx Store Doubleword Indexed 

D 54 176 stfd Store Floating-Point Double 

D 55 177 stfdu Store Floating-Point Double with Update 

X 31 759 177 stfdux Store Floating-Point Double with Update Indexed 
X 31 727 176 stfdx Store Floating-Point Double Indexed 

x 31 983 198 stfiwx Store Floating-Point as Integer Word Indexed 
D 52 174 stfs Store Floating-Point Single 

D 53 175 stfsu Store Floating-Point Single with Update 

X 31 695 175 stfsux Store Floating-Point Single with Update Indexed 
X 31 663 175 stfsx Store Floating-Point Single Indexed 

D 44 63 sth Store Half word 
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Form Mode Page Mnemonic Instruction 
Dep. 
X 69 sthbrx Store Half word Byte-Reverse Indexed 
D 63 sthu Store Half word with Update 
X 64 sthux Store Half word with Update Indexed 
X 63 sthx Store Halfword Indexed 
D 72 stmw Store Multiple Word 
X 75 stswi Store String Word Immediate 
X 76 stswx Store String Word Indexed 
D 64 stw Store Word 
X 70 stwbrx Store Word Byte-Reverse Indexed 
X 78 stwex. Store Word Conditional Indexed 
D 65 stwu Store Word with Update 
X 66 stwux Store Word with Update Indexed 
X 65 stwx Store Word Indexed 
XO SR 83 subf[o](.] Subtract From 
XO SR 86 subfc[o][.] Subtract From Carrying 
xO SR 87 subfe[o][.] Subtract From Extended 
D SR 85 subfic Subtract From Immediate Carrying 
хо SR 88 subfme[o][.) Subtract From Minus One Extended 
хо SR 89 subfze[o][.] Subtract From Zero Extended 
X 80 sync Synchronize 
X 0 104 td Trap Doubleword 
D 0 102 tdi Trap Doubleword Immediate 
X 445 (III) tlbia TLB Invalidate All 
X 444 (III) tlbie TLB Invalidate Entry 
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Form 


Primary cnet | 


X tlbsync 
X tw 

D : 

X 2 
р А 

р Я 


'Key to Mode Dependency Column 


Моде 
Енем | 


The entry is shown in parentheses () if the instruction is defined only for 64-bit implementations. 


Instruction 


TLB Synchronize 
Trap Word 

Trap Word Immediate 
XOR 

XOR Immediate 


XOR Immediate Shifted 


The entry is shown in braces |) if the instruction is defined only for 32-bit implementations. 


blank Тһе instruction has no mode dependence, except that if the instruction refers to storage when іп 32-bit mode, only 
the low-order 32 bits of the 64-bit effective address are used to address storage. Storage reference instructions in- 


clude loads, stores, branch instructions, etc. 


CT If the instruction tests the Count Register, it tests the low-order 32 bits when in 32-bit mode and all 64 bits when in 


64-bit mode. 


SR The instruction's primary function is mode-independent, but the setting of status registers (such as ХЕК and CRO) 


is mode-dependent. 
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CROSS-REFERENCE 
FOR CHANGED 
POWER MNEMONICS! 


For PowerPC Architecture 


The following table lists the POWER instruction mnemonics that have been changed in the 
PowerPC Architecture, sorted by POWER mnemonic. 

To determine the PowerPC mnemonic for one of these POWER mnemonics, find the 
POWER mnemonic in the second column of the table: the remainder of the line gives the 
PowerPC mnemonic and the page on which the instruction is described, as well as the in- 
struction names. 

POWER mnemonics that have not changed are not listed. POWER instruction names that 
аге the same in PowerPC аге not repeated: i.e., for these, the last column of the table is blank. 


ү Reprinted with permission of International Business Machines, Inc. from The PowerPC Architecture: А Specifica- 
tion for a New Family of RISC Processors, Second Edition, Morgan Kaufmann Publishers, 1994. Note that cross-ref- 
erences to specific page numbers in this appendix refer to The PowerPC Architecture text. 
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Раре 


85 
86 
84 
84 
87 
106 
106 
88 
40 
39 
82 
82 
83 
114 
353 (Il) 
80 
113 
179 
182 


181 
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POWER 


PowerPC 


Mnemonic 


afo}l.] 


aefoll.] 


ai 


ai. 


amelo]l.| 


andil. 


andiu. 


аге(о1.1 


БсеП) 


Бег] 

са! 

cau 
сах[о](.] 
entlz[.] 
dclz 


dcs 


Instruction 

Add 

Add Extended 

Add Immediate 

Add Immediate and Record 

Add To Minus One Extended 
AND Immediate Lower 

AND Immediate Upper 

Add To Zero Extended 

Branch Conditional to Count Register 
Branch Conditional to Link Register 
Compute Address Lower 
Compute Address Upper 
Compute Address 

Count Leading Zeros 

Data Cache Line Set to Zero 
Data Cache Synchronize 

Extend Sign 

Floating Add 

Floating Divide 

Floating Multiply 

Floating Multiply-Add 

Floating Multiply-Subtract 
Floating Negative Multiply-Add 


Floating Negative Multiply-Subtract 


Mnemonic 
addc[o][. ) 
адде[о][.) 
addic 
addic. 
addmef{o][.] 
andi. 
andis. 
addze[o){.] 
bectr[1] 
Әсіп) 

addi 

addis 
add[o][.] 
entlzw[. ) 
dcbz 

sync 
extsh[.] 
fadd[.] 
Ғам(. 
fmui[.] 
fmadd[.] 
fmsub[. ] 
fnmadd[.] 


fnmsub[.] 


Instruction 


Add Carrying 


Add Immediate Carrying 

Add Immediate Carrying and Record 
Add to Minus One Extended 

AND Immediate 

AND Immediate Shifted 


Add to Zero Extended 


Add [Immediate 

Add Immediate Shifted 

Add 

Count Leading Zeros Word 
Data Cache Block set to Zero 
Synchronize 


Extend Sign Halfword 
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Page 


180 
352 (II) 
55 

69 

71 

73 

74 

56 

57 

56 

450 (Ш) 
90 

91 

107 


107 


122 


119 


121 
86 
87 
85 
88 


89 


POWER 


Mnemonic 


mtsri 

muli 
muls(o)(.] 
oril 


oriu 


rlimi(.) 


Шпт(.) 


rinm[.] 
sflo][.] 
sfe[o)(.] 
sfi 
sfme[o)[.] 


sfze[o][ .] 


Instruction 

Floating Subtract 

Instruction Cache Synchronize 
Load 

Load Byte-Reverse Indexed 
Load Multiple 

Load String Immediate 

Load String Indexed 

Load with Update 

Load with Update Indexed 
Load Indexed 

Move To Segment Register Indirect 
Multiply Immediate 

Multiply Short 


OR Immediate Lower 


OR Immediate Upper 


Rotate Left Immediate Then Mask Insert 


Rotate Le ft Immediate Then AND With 
Mask 


Rotate Left Then AND With Mask 


Subtract From 


Subtract From Extended 


Subtract From Immediate 


Subtract From Minus One Extended 


Subtract From Zero Extended 
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PowerPC 


Mnemonic 


lwz 
lwbrx 
Іп, 
Iswi 
Iswx 
lwzu 
lwzux 
lwzx 
mtsrin 
mulli 
mullw(o)[.] 
ori 


oris 


rlwimi[.] 


гіміпті. | 


rlwnm[.] 
subfc[o][.] 
subfe[o](.] 
subfic 
subfme[o][.) 


subfze[o][.] 


Instruction 


Instruction Synchronize 

Load Word and Zero 

Load Word Byte-Reverse Indexed 

Load Multiple Word 

LoadString Word Immediate 

Load String Word Indexed 

Load Word and Zero with Update 

Load Word and Zero with Update Indexed 


Load Word and Zero Indexed 


Multiply Low Immediate 
Multiply Low Word 

OR Immediate 

OR Immediate Shifted 


Rotate Left Word Immediate then Mask In- 
sert 


Rotate Left Word Immediate then AND 
with Mask 


Rotate Left Word then AND with Mask 


Subtract From Carrying 


Subtract From Immediate Carrying 
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Page 

Mnemonic 
124 61.1 
125 sr(.] 
128 sra[.] 
126 srai[.] 
64 st 
70 stbrx 
72 stm 
75 stsi 
76 stsx 
65 stu 
66 stux 
65 stx 
41 5уса 
105 t 
103 ti 


454 (II) | tlbi 
108 xoril 


108 xoriu 


POWER 


Instruction 


Shift Left 

Shift Right 

Shift Right Algebraic 

Shift Right Algebraic Immediate 
Store 

Store Byte-Reverse Indexed 
Store Multiple 

Store String Immediate 
Store String Indexed 

Store with Update 

Store with Update Indexed 
Store Indexed 

Supervisor Call 

Trap 

Trap Immediate 

TLB Invalidate Entry 

XOR Immediate Lower 


XOR Immediate Upper 


Mnemonic 
slw[.] 
srw[.] 
sraw[.] 
srawi(.] 
stw 
Stwbrx 
stmw 
stswi 
StSwx 


stwu 


twi 
tlbie 
xori 


xoris 


PowerPC 


Instruction 

Shift Left Word 

Shift Right Word 

Shift Right Algebraic Word 

Shift Right Algebraic Word Immediate 
Store Word 

Store Word Byte-Reverse Indexed 
Store Multiple Word 

Store String Word Immediate 

Store String Word Indexed 

Store Word with Update 

Store Word with Update Indexed 

Store Word Indexed 

System Call (see also Book III, page 378) 
Trap Word 


Trap Word Immediate 


XOR Immediate 


XOR Immediate Shifted 
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For Virtual Environment Architecture 


The following table lists the POWER instruction mnemonics that have been changed in the 
PowerPC Virtual Environment Architecture, sorted by POWER mnemonic. 

To determine the PowerPC mnemonic for one of these POWER mnemonics, find the 
POWER mnemonic in the second column of the table: the remainder of the line gives the 
PowerPC mnemonic and the page on which the instruction is described, as well as the in- 
struction names. 

POWER mnemonics that have not changed are not listed. 


POWER PowerPC 


Page 


Mnemonic Instruction Mnemonic Instruction 


DataCache Line Set to Zero Data Cache Block set to Zero 


Instruction Cache Synchronize Instruction Synchronize 


For POWERPC Operating Environment Architecture 


The following table lists the POWER instruction mnemonics that have been changed in the 
PowerPC Operating Environment Architecture, sorted by POWER mnemonic. 

To determine the PowerPC mnemonic for one of these POWER mnemonics, find the 
POWER mnemonic in the second column of the table: the remainder of the line gives the 
PowerPC mnemonic and the page on which the instruction is described, as well as the in- 
struction names. 

POWER mnemonics that have not changed are not listed. POWER instruction names that 
are the same in PowerPC are not repeated: i.e., for these, the last column of the table is blank. 


POWER PowerPC 


Page 


Mnemonic Instruction Mnemonic Instruction 


Move To Segment Register Indirect 
378 Supervisor Call System Call 
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overflow, 60 
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second half, 84 
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operations, 4, 86 
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floating point (continued) 
POWER and PowerPC, 3 
precision, 333 
registers 
architectural, 76, 92 
physical, 76 
rounding, 336 
single precision, 38, 180 
standard, 58, 201, 333 
test code, 60 
types of exceptions, 60 
Floating-Point Status and Control Register, 56, 
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Floating-Point Unit, 32, 54, 56, 174, 198, 224 
pipeline, 73, 76, 77, 84, 86, 92, 95, 113, 
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FORTRAN 77 Standard, 59 
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hard error, 294, 295 
hardware 
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hardware complexity, 216, 326 
hardware technology, 1 
hardwired control, 214 
hash function, 63, 64, 66, 139, 203, 207, 209, 
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primary, 203 
secondary, 139, 203 
hash table, 63-67, 139, 203, 210, 221, 222 
hashing collision, 63 
hashing example, 65 
hidden bit, 334 
hierarchy of buses, 272, 297 
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high-speed implementations, 259 
history bits, 100, 325 
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I-TLB, see instruction TLB 
V/O access, 203 
ИО address, 207, 275, 297 
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VO controller, 272 
ЏО Unit, 72, 286, 296 
translation of MCA addresses, 297 
IBM 360/360, 220 
IBM 360/91, 30 
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IBM America, 95 
IBM RT, 2 
ICU, see Instruction Cache Unit 
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faults, 60 
implementation, 60 
optional and required parts, 333 
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implementation 
high performance, 3, 215, 305, 332 
overlapped, 2 
single-chip, 2, 5, 224, 250, 306 
imprecise interrupts, 108, 163, 331 
floating, 163 
imprecise interrupts and floating exceptions, 
331 
imprecise interrupts and program debugging, 
331 
incrementer, 90 
index register, 35, 44, 177, 180, 202 
industry standard architecture bus, 273 
inexact exception, 202, 340 
infinities, 337, 338 
encoded, 338 
operations on, 338 
innovation, 2, 29, 171 
input/output 
addressing, 61 
performed by a bus master, 299 
performed by a DMA slave, 299 
input/output subsystem, 271 
instruction 
address computation, 37 
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arithmetic, 16, 35, 36, 75, 86, 95, 100, 
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178, 216, 220, 250 
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Branch Unit, 51 
cache management, 265, 268 
canceled, 81 
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CR logical, 53 
CR-updating, 100 
dependent, 8, 15, 19, 91, 92, 159, 229 
dispatching, 226 
double word, 217 
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encoding, 3 

fetching, 100, 226 

field, 3 

Fixed-Point Unit, 37 

floating point multiply-add, 36 

Floating-Point Unit, 56 

fused, 56 

in order completion, 111 

independent, 8, 19 

integer divide, 46, 215 

integer multiply, 46, 215 

interruptible, 112 
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load, 8, 37, 76, 79, 84, 86, 104, 151, 161, 
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locking, 254 
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memory ordering, 259 
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order of completion, 98 
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predecoded, 76 
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TLB management, 265 
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instruction (continued) 
unconditional branch, 36, 51 
undone, 112 
update versions, 38 
instruction buffer, 113, 226, 228, 229, 233, 
236, 239, 242, 243, 248, 267, 315, 
322, 324 
Instruction Cache Unit, 79 
instruction decode, 75, 95, 226 
partial, 81 
instruction dispatching 
out-of-order, 228 
stopped, 108 
instruction emulation, 218 
instruction faults, 98 
instruction fetching, 5, 9, 16, 33, 79, 81, 97, 
100, 141, 143, 174, 228, 239, 243, 
315, 318 
peak rate, 226 
instruction field, 33, 174, 177 
absolute address, 35 
bit in condition register, 35 
branch displacement, 35 
branch options, 35 
displacement, 34 
extended opcode, 34, 35 
floating source register, 34 
floating target register, 34 
link, 35 
long immediate, 35 
mask begin, 34 
mask end, 34 
opcode, 34 
overflow enable, 34 
record bit, 34 
shift amount, 34 
signed immediate, 34 
source register, 34 
target register, 34 
unsigned immediate, 34 
instruction flow, 9, 97, 98, 103, 147, 149, 224, 
228, 236 
instruction formats, 33, 178, 329 
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B-form, 36 
D-form, 35 
I-form, 36 
M-form, 35 
X-form, 35 
XL-form, 36 
XO-form, 35 
instruction issue, 25, 308, 313 
Instruction Reload Buffer, 122 
instruction repertoire, 31 
instruction rescheduling, 20 
instruction scheduling, 19 
instruction set 
regular, 3 
instruction TLB, 128 
instruction usage, 2 
instruction-level parallelism, 30, 60 
integer divider, 12 
integer multiplier, 12 
integer operations, 4, 37, 178, 191 
integer unit, 81, 149, 326 
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data storage, 109 
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instruction storage, 109 
internal, 109, 110 
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interrupt (continued) 
pipeline disruptions, 98 
precise, 60, 107-113, 142, 201, 260 
program, 110 
recoverable, 108 
supervisor call, 110 
system reset, 109 
interrupt types, 109 
interruptible instruction counter, 112 
interrupts, restartable, 141 
invalid instruction, 221 
invalid operations, 335 
IOU, see ИО Unit 
IRB, see Instruction Reload Buffer 
ISA, 272, 273, 277, 304 
issue logic, 149, 155, 216 
iterative dividers, 331 
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L2 cache, 264, 265, 275 
latch overhead, 7 
latencies, 314 
latency, 7, 16, 135, 159, 169, 226, 229, 231, 
264, 282, 309, 313 
Leading Zero Anticipator, 90 
leading zeros, 90, 335 
count of, 90 
Link Register, 49, 52, 53, 190, 194, 195, 319, 
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linked list, 63, 221, 299 
LIQ, see Load Instruction Queue 
Little-Endian, 191, 219, 220, 222 
Load Instruction Queue, 152 
load on a processor, 255 
load/store unit, 81, 149, 309, 311 
local bus, 272 
locality 
spatial, 116, 120 
temporal, 117 
lock, 12, 19, 66, 67, 101, 102, 254, 258-260, 
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loop 
re-scheduled, 21, 23 
scheduled, 21 
steady state, 313 
loop count, 50, 53, 54, 59, 77, 103, 140, 190, 
193, 195, 196, 233, 235, 318 
loop index, 21 
loop iterations, 20, 21, 23, 255, 257, 259, 314, 
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assignment, 255 
independent, 259 
loop unrolling, 21, 22, 30, 315 
cleanup code, 21 
residue loop iterations, 21 
loosely-coupled clusters, 300 
low-latency design, 226 
LR, see Link Register 


M bit, 207 
machine instructions, 3, 20 
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malloc, 268 
mantissa, 59 
map table, 92, 95 
mapping table, 76 
mask begin field, 218 
mask end field, 218 
master, 276, 277, 281, 286, 288, 299 
maximum 
computation of, 216 
MCA, 277, 284, 286, 287, 297, 298 
bus protocol, 277 
memory 
high speed, 6 
page, 202 
physical, 63, 125, 126, 128, 166, 221, 
245, 298, 299 
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memory (continued) 
real, 64-67, 205, 210 
software configurable, 293 
memory and cache control bits, 207 
memory bank, 293 
memory bus transactions, 275 
memory cards 
organization, 289 
memory cells, 288 
memory configuration registers, 293 
memory hierarchy, 115, 116, 296 
access time, 116 
blocks of data, 115 
size, 116 
memory interface, 72, 119, 125, 286, 289, 293, 
295, 304 
memory interleaving, 292 
memory ordering, 169, 258-260 
memory protection, 25, 37, 63, 68, 179, 327 
memory protection boundary, 43 
memory queue, 243, 281 
memory refresh, 288 
memory scrubbing, 286, 294 
MESI protocol, 261 
message passing, 301 
Micro Channel, 72, 272, 273, 277, 278, 286, 
288, 296, 297, 299, 304 
microcode, 214 
microprocessor, 2, 3, 25, 60, 174, 201, 278, 
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computation of, 216 
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misaligned access, 39, 183, 218-220 
misaligned object, 39 
mnemonic, 32, 36, 43, 45, 185, 256, 260 
dot after, 43 
mode bit, 191, 217-219, 243, 326 
modern computing environment, 26 
modified, 95, 98, 112, 119, 130, 203, 207, 242, 
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Motorola 88110, 269, 275, 278 
Motorola 88110 bus interface, 275 
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MPP, 26, 28 
MQ register, 37, 46, 48, 173, 215, 216, 222 
MSR, see Machine State Register 
MSR(AL) bit, 39, 218 
MSR(FP) bit, 50 
MSR(PR) bit, 211 
MSR(SF) bit, 217 
multichip implementation, 27, 104, 224 
multichip module, 135 
multicomputer clusters, 253, 271, 272, 299 
multicomputers, 25, 28, 253 
multicycle instructions, 158 
multiple instructions per clock cycle, 2, 19 
multiple processor systems, 253 
multiplexed address lines, 276 
multiplexer, 11, 160, 216, 289 
multiplier, 12, 91, 151, 159, 215, 231 
multiply stage, 79, 231, 250 
multiply-add 
accuracy, 56 
hardware saved, 86 
performance, 86 
multiply-add pipeline, bypass paths, 91 
multiprocessing, 228, 242, 251, 254, 265, 269, 
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multiprocessor, 25, 26, 28, 29, 174, 207, 253, 
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multiprocessor servers, 25, 26, 272 
multithreaded, 254, 299 
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quiet, 337 
signaling, 61, 202, 337 
NaN exception, 337 
Newton-Raphson approximation, 84 
9076 SP-1, 272, 300, 304 
normalization, 86, 90, 91, 163, 335, 336 
binary, 90, 91 
hexadecimal, 90 
overlapped with exponent subtraction, 91 
normalized format, 335 
Not a Number, see NaN 
NuBus, 272 
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opcode, 6, 9, 33-36, 44, 46, 174, 176-178, 
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single-tasking, 276 
operations 
primitive, 3, 4 
optimization, 9, 19, 50, 86, 99, 104, 191, 239, 
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optimized code to eliminate bubbles, 104 
ordering of instructions by the compiler, 19 
ordering of instructions by the hardware, 19 
ОЅЕЛ UNIX, 327 
out-of-order execution, 141 
output dependences, 154 
overflow, 35, 37, 39, 46, 48, 57, 60, 107, 108, 
178, 180, 186, 189, 199, 202, 218, 
339 
disable, 46 
enable, 46 
intermediate result adjusted, 339 
overflow bit, 37, 218 
overflow exception, 339 
overlap, 2, 43, 60, 79, 90, 91, 126, 128-130, 
167, 174, 201, 216, 241, 248, 314, 
331, 332 
overlapped execution, 216 
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page mode access, 289 
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format, 66 
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246, 248, 254, 267, 268, 327 
reference bits, 67 
variable sized, 221 
page table entry, 203 
dynamically allocated, 221 
M bit, 267 
statically allocated, 221 
page table entry group, 203 
real address of, 206 
PAL, see Privileged Architecture Library 
parallel application 
example, 255 
parallel processing, 253, 255, 259, 272, 299 
parity bit, 293 
PC/AT bus, 273 
PCI bus, see peripheral component 
interconnect bus 
Pending Store Queue, 86, 151, 161 
Pending Target Return Queue, 92 
performance optimizations, 9, 268 
peripheral component interconnect bus, 273 
peripheral devices, 272 
personal computers, 2, 25, 26, 253, 271, 272, 
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Pipeline (continued) 
blocked, 73, 226 
blocked instructions, 8 
bubbles, 97 
bypass, 9 
bypass paths, 11 
clock signal, 6 
complex, 15 
conditional branch, 9 
control dependence, 9, 12 
control hardware, 11 
control logic, 14 
control signals, 12 
data dependence, 8, 10, 12, 95, 154, 155, 

159, 250 

data paths, 11 
deep, 15, 16, 309 
delay, 16 
drained, 109, 226 
EX stage, 8, 9, 11 
example, 5 
feedback, 9 
filling, 97 
flow, 8 
flushed, 236 
gap, 9 
high performance, 5 
ID stage, 9, 11, 18-20, 98 
IF stage, 11, 98 
instruction decoding, 6 
instruction execution, 6 
instruction fetching, 6, 9 
instruction flow, 5 
instruction timing, 8 
interlock checks, 12 
interlock logic, 12 
interlocks, 12 
latch, 6, 16 
latency, 7, 16, 229 
length, 7 
linear, 16, 20 
maximum throughput, 7 
ME stage, 11, 12, 20 
memory access, 6 
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minimum number of stages, 7 
number of logic levels, 15 
operand fetching, 6 
optimization, 9 
overhead, 16 
parallel, 15-19, 73, 307 
partially empty, 226 
performance optimization, 9 
rate, 7, 73, 86 
register, 16 
register dependence, 11 
resource dependence, 12 
result write-back, 6 
saving its contents, 108 
signal propagation delay, 6 
software optimizations, 19 
synchronization, 6 
tabular description of instruction flow, 8 
throughput, 7 
visualization, 8 
WB stage, 11 
pipeline dependences, 8 
hardware checks, 12 
pipeline flushing, 100, 324 
pipeline stage, 5, 15 
pipelined processing 
example, 76 
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power consumption, 5 
power dissipation, 307 
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extensions, 214 
simplification, 214 
64-bit architecture, 217, 326 
PowerPC architecture 
32-bit subset, 217 
PP bits, see page protection bits 
pre-update, 42, 183 
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implementation, 109, 111 
predecode stage, 84 
prefetching, 81, 116, 207, 243, 267 
mode bit, 243 
prefetching instructions, 81 
priority level, 278 
priority of store instructions, 86 
Privileged Architecture Library, 327 
privileged instructions, 32, 68, 70, 112, 203, 
327 
privileged stage bit, 211 
procedure calls, 42, 184 
process state 
modified out-of-order, 108 
restored, 108 
undone, 111 
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processor 
logical partition, 32 
multiple chip, 5 
performance, 2, 116 
physical partition, 32 
superscalar, 18 
units, 33 
processor bus, 272, 275, 286, 288, 304 
processor units 
synchronization, 33 
profit margins, 25 
program counter, 6, 60,97, 98, 100, 108, 111, 
201, 319, 320, 322 
program debugging, 109, 331 
protection 
page level, 68, 69 
record level, 68 
protection exception, 43, 267 
PTE, see page table entry 
PTEG, see page table entry group 
PTRQ, see Pending Target Return Queue 
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quadword memory instructions, 137 
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quotient, 46, 215 
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destructive, 288 
nondestructive, 289 
read access, 69, 214 
read cycle, 276 
read port, 160, 215, 242, 243, 311, 327, 329 
read queue, 243 
read/write access, 69, 214 
real page number, 61, 62, 67, 128, 129, 167, 
203, 213, 245 
reference bit, 67, 68, 207 
register 
floating point, 3, 5, 20, 50, 54, 76, 84, 92, 
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register (continued) 
re-assignment, 21 
special purpose, 37, 48, 178, 189, 210, 
217, 324 
status, 14, 54, 198, 297 
register assignment, 20, 92 
register dependence, 11, 92, 325 
register file 
bandwidth, 215 
floating-point, 4 
integer, 4, 215 
read ports, 8, 215 
read-through, 101 
write ports, 8, 215 
write through, 231 
register mapping, 76 
register pool, 76, 92, 154 
register read ports, 311 
register renaming, 76,91,92, 95, 154, 247, 
248, 250, 315 
register specifier, 6 
register write, 14, 154, 225, 231, 326 
register write ports, 311 
register write-back, 11 
remainder, 2, 37, 45, 46, 120, 155, 188, 215, 
231 
rename hardware, 76 
reservation, 256, 257, 325, 326 
reservation counter, 326 
reservation granule, 256 
resource contention, 8 
resource dependence, 8, 247, 308 
restoring the machine state, 98 
result register designator, 14 
return stack, 325 
RISC 
advantages, 4 
architecture, 2—5, 20, 29, 33, 98, 174, 
306, 331 
classification, 4 
controversial issues, 4 
disadvantages, 5 
discovery, 4 
exposing hardware resources, 33 
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features, 4, 5 
philosophy, 3 
properties, 3 
rules, 4 
second generation, 2, 18, 305 
rounding, 4, 56, 86, 91, 139, 159, 201, 220, 
248, 336, 337, 339, 340 
intermediate, 56, 201 
overlapped with exponent subtraction, 91 
rounding mode, 139, 336, 339 
row address, 122, 124, 288, 292 
row/column addressing, 289 
RPN, see real page number 
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screen, 268 
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SCU2, 288 
SDQ, see Store Data Queue 
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Segment ID, 64, 65, 203, 205-207, 209, 210, 
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Segment Register, 61, 63, 68, 69, 126, 128, 
129, 132, 151, 165, 167, 203, 207, 
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K bit, 68 
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Segment Register format, 61 
segment table, 207, 209, 212, 326 
select logic, 216, 245, 246 
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sequential consistency, 258, 259, 269 
sequential processor model, 107 
serial execution, 60, 216 
serial execution model, 19 
serial link adapter, 296 
server, 2, 25, 26, 253, 254, 272, 284, 299-301, 
304 
multiprocessor, 2 
shared memory bus, 260 
shared memory model 
well-behaved, 258 
shared memory multiprocessors, 26, 207, 253, 
272 
sign extension, 39 
significand, 88, 90, 334-336, 339 
alignment of, 88 
SIMM, 289 
single cycle execution, 2 
single in-line memory module, see SIMM 
single-beat transfers, 275 
single-chip implementation, 2, 5, 224, 250, 
306 
SIO bus, see System ИО bus 
SIQ, see Store Instruction Queue 
PowerPC 
64-bit architecture, 217 
Sixty-Four mode bit, 217 
SLA, see serial link adapter 
slave, 276, 277, 297, 299 
small computer systems interface, see SCSI 
snooping, 260, 261, 264, 269, 280, 281, 283 
soft error, 294 
software emulation, 29, 110, 137, 223 
software pipelining, 23, 30 
software technology, 1 
source register designator, 14, 155, 159 
SPARC, 2 
spare bit, 289, 292, 293, 295 
speed matching, 243, 296 
spinning on the lock, 258 
split address and data transfers, 280 
square root, 28, 95, 137, 139, 158, 159 
SRAM, 169, 289 
SRRO register, 51 
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SRRI register, 51 
standard buses, 272 
Stanford MIPS, 29 
static random access memory, see SRAM 
static scheduling, 255 
Storage Control Unit, 72 
storage density, 288 
Store Address Queue, 84, 86, 154 
Store Back Buffer, 130 
store counters, 155, 156 
Store Data Queue, 79, 84, 86 
Store Instruction Queue, 152 
stores 
visible throughout the system, 258 
strcpy routine, 327 
Stretch, 29 
string delimiter, 37, 43 
string instructions 
high performance implementation, 214 
restartability, 215 
string length, 37, 39, 180 
string unit, 215 
subroutine 
return address, 49 
subroutine linkage, 324 
subroutine return address, 319 
summary overflow bit, 37 
Sun, 2 
supercomputer, 16, 18, 26, 260 
superscalar, 15, 18, 19, 30, 135, 137, 309 
cache lookup, 19 
instruction decoding, 18 
interlocks, 19 
resource conflicts, 19 
types of instructions simultaneously 
executed, 19 
superscalar implementation, 19 
supervisor state, 257 
switching network, 301, 303 
synchronization, 33, 100, 113, 152, 163, 
254-256, 259, 260, 265, 269, 278, 
304 
FXU with respect to FPU, 113 
reading and writing the CR, 100 
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synchronization counter, 113 

synchronization points, 259 

system architecture, 253, 272 

System I/O bus, 286, 288 

system software, 98, 109, 128, 254, 257, 327, 
332 


T bit, 203, 209, 275 
table 
stale version, 259 
unlocked, 258 
tag bits, 81 
target buffer, 79, 81, 101, 104, 143, 145 
purged, 104 
TCW, see translation and control word 
TCW table, 299 
telescoping, 314, 315, 325 
32-bit mode, 174, 217, 326 
throughput, 7, 8, 15, 18, 26, 86, 91, 231, 253 
non-pipelined, 7 
time-to-market, 5 
timing, 8, 10, 104, 133, 169, 236, 250, 269, 
282, 283, 292, 304, 313, 315, 319 
TLB, see Translation Lookaside Buffer 
hardware fills, 269 
internal organization, 126 
software managed, 268 
stale translation, 268 
trade-offs, 30, 58, 70, 133, 174, 250 
translation and control word, 298 
Translation Lookaside Buffer, 61, 126, 203 
miss, 61 
trap, 25, 109, 110, 112, 113, 163, 174, 220, 
257, 327, 329, 331 
trap barrier instruction, 331 
trap-enable bits, 110 
true data dependences, 154 


U-TLB, see Unified TLB 
unauthorized references, 68 
undefined bits, 220 
underflow, 60, 202, 340 

intermediate result adjusted, 340 
underflow exception, 340 
unified cache 
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arbitration, 228 
contention, 226 
Unified TLB, 245 
uniprocessor, 28, 253, 271 
UNIX, 25, 26, 68, 276, 327 
unrolled loop, 21, 318 
unused bits 
POWER and PowerPC, 220, 221 
update load and store instructions, 42 
update mode, 38, 42, 183 
user software, 254, 331 


valid, 66, 67, 132, 165, 180, 184, 209, 211, 
213, 221, 228, 242, 261, 264, 267, 
276, 280, 282, 283, 306, 326, 338 
variable, 36, 203, 221, 255, 256, 258, 260, 307 
VAX VMS, 327 
vector processing, 18 
VESA, see video electronics standards 
association 
video displays, 272 
video electronics standards association, 272 
video frame buffer, 275 
virtual address, 61, 63, 84, 86, 125, 126, 128, 
129, 139, 165, 167, 207, 210, 229, 
241, 245, 246, 248, 297, 326, 327 
generation, 84, 128 
page offset field, 126, 241, 248 
translation, 84 
virtual address space, 126 
flat (linear), 326 
segmented, 326 
Virtual Page Index, 64, 65, 203, 205, 210 
virtual page number, 61, 63-67, 128, 139, 166, 
167, 203, 205-207, 210, 245 
virtual segment ID, 209 
VL-bus, 272 
VPN, see virtual page number 
Vs bit, 211 
Vu bit, 211 


W bit, 207 

wait cycles, 276 

weak ordering, 259, 260, 269 
Windows, 276 
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WMIG bits, see memory and cache control bits 
workload 
commercial, 286 
scientific, 286 
workstation, 2, 25-28, 135, 173, 251, 253, 
271, 272, 284, 286, 289, 300, 304, 
333 
write port, 8, 14, 160, 215, 243, 311 
write queue, 243 
write-back, 6, 14, 119, 207, 260, 286 
write-through, 119, 160, 207, 250, 260 


XER, see Exception Register 
XER(CA) bit, 39 

XER(OV) bit, 39 

XER(SO) bit, 39 

XPSQ, see Fixed Pending Store Queue 
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